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The Wedding Party leaving Treadlepin Fold. 
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10 TREADLEPIN FOLD. 

imitation by smearing every brick and stone that lay within 
the range of their brushes, thereby displaying fancy imdula- 
tions of margin, suggestive to the beholder of mountain 
ranges, rude precipices, and riverless deserts. Against a 
kitchen wall abutting on the sink some local artist had 
tried his maiden powers by sketching a full-length figure 
intended for a man, but whose frying-pan trunk, turnip- 
head, and pump-handled legs and arms suggest a model of 
other than the biped species. Doors are grey and furrowed 
with age, windows are sunken like hollow cheeks, and look 
bleared and dim, as if they had ceased to admit what little 
light of day the Fold could spare them. There is one 
dwelling, however, conspicuous among the rest by the 
regularity of its exterior, and the promise of something 
more than ordinarily interesting within. The windows of 
this habitation are comparatively whole, and entirely free 
from paper light-obstructors, stuffings of rags, and mortar- 
less crevices. The door has two hinges to swing upon, and 
is not quite free from paint. On the centre panel some 
wag, who in all probability has learned the art of practical 
joking behind it, has rudely cut the initials " 0. L.," 
surrounding them with a border in the same style of 
carving. If thou shouldst have the boldness to knock, 
which would be far more objectionable than a thundering 
authoritative kick, thou wouldst be answered by a shrill, 
though not unmusical voice, which would most likely call 
out — " Come in, if yo'r shoon're cleean ; " and if, upon 
entering, thou shouldst inquire if owd Linderinbant 
lived there, the same voice would call out — '' Jammie ! 
thou'rt wanted;' and, in an after-breath, would say — 
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" Whoa're yo' ? Are yo' a putter-ont ? If yo' are, sink 
yoM'* Then taming a rude inqoisitiye glance towards 
thee^ would survey thy person from head to foot, and 
probably conclude her examination by a significant 
" Humph ! " as indicative of a not over favourable opinion 
as to the integrity of thy motives in thus paying a visit to 
Treadlepin Fold. Yet, do not mistake the old girl. She 
has no harm in her, bless her ! It is only " her way.'* 
Bough and kind she is, with no grace about her but of her 
large and bountiful heart ; goodness not always upon her 
lips, but in her breast a changeless resident there. She 
would call a man an "arrant jackanapes," a "gallows 
pousement ; " and if properly roused, would in a moment 
consign his " Umbs " to the keeping of a gentleman whose 
custody nobody would delight to honour ; but let a neigh- 
bour's child be sick, or a widow be fretful, and she has a 
hand so gentle for them — a manner so soothing — ^that you 
forget the coarse, unseemly gossip in the "ministering 
angel," and feel disposed to attribute her foibles to the 
hard and merciless jolts the rude world has given her in 
her journey through it. 

I remember once there was fever in the Fold, and people 
closed their doors and held aloof from each other, lest some 
shaft of the epidemic lurked in their clothes, or their 
breath, and would suddenly appear and strike them down 
unawares. A man in the prime of life was the first to suc- 
cumb to the great destroyer ; and ere he was closed in his 
coffin his widow laid herself down beside him and shared his 
everlasting sleep. Such an event naturally inspired great 
terror in the minds of people who seem to be cut off from the 
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common sympathies of humanity, and who have to fight ' ' the 
ills which flesh is heir to " with death's handmaid, poverty, 
hugging them in^her icy arms. They looked on with awe, 
and listened to the wailings of the orphan children without 
daring to lift a hand to help, or a voice to console them. 
vBut there was one woman who had a heart for everything, 
and that was *' owd Nan.'' She saw the helplessness of the 
little brood left without their natural protectors, and took 
them in her kindly care. When others huddled themselves, 
as it were, in their terror-stricken hearts, she tucked up 
the sleeves of her womanhood, and, accompanied by the 
doctor, entered the house of pestilence. She took the 
children first ; cleaned, fed, and consoled them ; then dis- 
tributed them amongst the neighbours, insisting that those 
who had a mouthful to spare should take one child and 
adopt it as their own. Such a proceeding inspired confi- 
dence in those who were terrified before, and kindness was 
never wanting. The children were cared for. Nan's next 
business was with the dead. In that dark chamber where 
the two lay stretched, now beyond iihe reach of mortal 
agony, she passed hours alone. Then a neighbour woman 
came, led by her heroic example ; another followed, and 
the house was cleaned, the dead were shrouded, and the 
last offices that the living pay to the departed were per- 
formed decently, and with so little noise, that the world 
beyond Treadlepin Fold knew not that death had been 
there. Oh ! heart of woman ! how wayward and un- 
accountable betimes, yet how matchless art thou ! 

But the other phase of owd Nan's character. What a 
temper she has, to be sure ! You would think if you 
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sometimes saw her standing in the middle of the floor, 
with her knuckles resting upon her hips, her elbows stuck 
out defiantly, her toothless gums champing against her 
skinny lips, and the screen of her mob-cap shaking for all 
the world like a whirling mop, you . would think that the 
next movement would be a tiger-like spring at that grey 
and scraggy head that is somewhat guarded in the rear by 
the high back of a stool-armchair. However, * * owd Jammie ' ' 
— or Bant, as she sometimes calls the proprietor of the 
head against which the cream of her wrath seems directed 
— knows how high the wings of her "devilment" will 
carry her before she sweeps down upon him, and he has 
the prudence either to call her gently back by some potent 
spell, or otherwise take a sudden but temporary abdication 
of his throne in favour of his only successor, the cat, and 
seek refuge in the more secure dominions of the loom- 
house. Here would he chuckle and cough, and mutter 
over old endearments that would finally bring her to, and the 
bobbin-wheel which she plied would again be heard to jolt 
and " buzz," the shuttle would speed slowly and measur- 
edly upon its way, certain and unmistakeable signs that 
the storm had subsided, and that things had resumed their 
proper course. 



CHAPTER n. 

It had often been the boast of the hero of these sketches, 
that he was the " oldest inhabitant '' of Treadlepin Fold. 
He had been bom there, and had scarcely breathed any 
other atmosphere for upwards of sixty years. The mansion 
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in which he lived he had inherited from his immediate 
ancestors, who are now laid in the cold grave. In the 
pride of their palmiest days, when weaving was good, they 
had hoarded their earnings, and invested them in the con- 
struction of a substantial tenement which would shelter 
their grey hairs, and afterwards descend to posterity as a 
monument of the good times that had been. Dying, the 
old man bequeathed it to their only son " James and his 
heirs for ever;" and when they were gathered to their 
fathers, owd Linderinbant, then a youth of forty-five, was 
left alone in his heritage, a bachelor more from neglect 
than from any impediment that would not easily be re- 
moved. He had enjoyed the companionship from childhood 
of a few who, like himself, had been brought up to the 
manners and usages of Treadlepin Fold ; who had imbibed 
the lore peculiar to the locality, and retained most of the 
prejudices and superstitions that had found rooting there. 
It was their greatest pleasure on a winter*s evening, when 
storms raged without, and all communication with the out- 
ward world seemed closed as with a bar of ice, to sit by the 
blazing hearth, telling all kinds of weird stories, of adventur- 
ous ghosts, mischievous "boggarts," and enchanting fairies. 
Many a time have they sat till midnight, and the spectator 
might have seen how the merry laugh had given way to 
the look of wonder, and then how awe-stricken the whole 
group would have been as some legend more horrible than 
the rest had fastened upon their imaginations, and turned 
their hilarity to silence. And then when the spell had been 
broken, and voices from above had solenmly intimated 
that it was " time t* goo whoam,'* how timidly they have 
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crept to the door with their clogs in their hands, lest the 
noise of footsteps should betray their whereabouts to the 
ghosts that flitted about the Fold, and have thrown them- 
selves upon the mercies of the night and rmi their several 
ways home as if Satan himself had held his poker at their 
heels, or tried to comb their hair with the prongs of his 
toasting fork. 

Brought up in this manner, owd Linderinbant was not the 
man to abide alone in a dwelling associated with so many 
superstitious reminiscences. Every cupboard had its 
skeleton, every nook its sprite, and every sound that found 
an echo in the building was to him a warning voice from 
the deep, deep grave. No sooner had the mould been 
scattered over the ashes of the last of his progenitors, 
than strange uneasy ponderings began to occupy his mind, 
and gave him the appearance of a man half lost in the 
bewilderments of a new being. He felt himself alone, 
perhaps uncared for — aye, perhaps. Who was there in 
that little world of his that cared for him — cared so much 
as to share his lot with him ; who would eat his bread, 
soften his pillow, aud console him in the dark hour of 
tribulation ? Where was there such a one — a woman, I 
mean, for his thoughts were directed in that course ? 

Owd Linderinbant sat by the fireside thus pondering. 
It was Sunday evening. He had allowed the day to pass 
over without discharging those sanitary duties necessary at 
all times, but more particularly observed on the Sabbath 
than on any other day. He had neglected to clean him- 
self, and sat in his dirt by the fireside, thoughtfal and 
gloomy. It was strange that none of his companions 
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had sought him in his loneliness. If either Billy-up- Steps 
or Ned-i'-th'-Ginnel, or even that rattling, mischievous 
scapegrace, Noozer, had looked in, the time would have 
passed over more pleasantly. But no one had *' darkened 
the door" of all day; and now it was night, and darkness 
had hung its pall over the shutterless window ; the wind 
howled and moaned as if seeking a resting-place in the 
chimney ; the door-latch jingled and thumped, and among 
these shadows and sounds not a light broke or a footfall 
mingled. Our friend was in his dumps, verily in his 
dumps. *' Crusoe'' had ceased to console him, for the volume 
lay unopened on the table. Did he sigh, like Byron — 

Oh ! that the desert were my dwelling-place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister ; 
That I might all forget the hnman race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her? 

No ; he was satisfied with, and undoubtedly preferred 
the bricks and mortar of Treadlepin Fold to a shelterless 
waste, if he had but the "fair spirit to minister" unto him; 
the latter was all he sighed for. Were there no " elements " 
to ''accord" him "such a being." He had swept the 
Fold with, his "mind's eye," and even peeped into its 
environs ; but the desired one had not yet " turned up." 
He thought, if he could meet with one about his own age, 
who would be to him something like what his old mother 
had been, he could be happy. He cared not for beauty, 
for his passions, if ever he had possessed any, were getting 
below zero, and if he could but meet with comeliness in 
temper and actions, he would be satisfied if it were ac- 
companied by a plain face. He did not aspire to marry 
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one with money. '' If hoo're as good as mayte/' he said to 
himself, ''hoo'd be good enoogh for me; but wheere is 
hoo ?*' He sat for hours by the fireside thus pondering. 
The fire had sunk low ; the last blink of the wasted embers 
had gone out ; the crickets sang fitfully and wearily in the 
nook — they too, perhaps, felt alone ; and owd Linderinbant 
pondered still. Suddenly he brightened up. He seized 
the poker, roused up the fire, and brought new life into it. 
All in a moment he felt a disposition to dance, and actually 
did whistle a tune, although not one of the most melodious. 
What had his mind stumbled upon ? What thought had 
entered that hard square head, that such demonstrations 
of joy should follow so closely upon his sad and lonely 
musings ? He lighted a candle, and by it examined his 
face at the looking-glass. It was not worn nor haggard ; 
but the length of his beard brought a blush to his cheek, 
and urged the conclusion upon his mind that the first step 
towards the accompUshment of his scarcely formed designs 
would be to get shaved. He had never speculated much 
upon his personal appearance, nor had the question was he 
handsome or ugly ever given him any great uneasiness. 
He was not an Adonis, he knew, nor was he a Caliban, he 
thought; he was perhaps ''passable." But why the 
question at forty-five, when it never occurred to him at 
eighteen ? His mother was then Uving, and she was the 
only woman he trusted himself to care for at that time. 
Now matters were changed. 

There was a washerwoman lived in Treadlepin Fold. I 
believe there is one in every fold ; but not such a one as 
Nan o* Berry. She was a strapping, good-looking woman — 
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not much the junior of owd Linderbant, bnt of a fresher 
appearance. She had washed the family linen for many 
years past, and had washed it well ; so well, that the last 
of the race felt no disposition to change — 1 mean change 
his washerwoman. Nan had never been married. It was 
known that she had rejected many suitors, and been heard 
to laugh at marriage as a kind of pastime for easy folks. 
But she was young then, and perhaps saucy; besides, 
Treadlepin Fold was not overrun with marketable beaux — 
it never had been. Owd Linderinbant tasked his memory 
for the recovery of as many of her personal traits as would 
fit him to judge of her qualifications to become a wife — ^yes, 
a wife ! She was industrious ; that could be sworn to by 
all the Fold. She was clean ; everybody knew it. More- 
over, she had a ''nattiness about her,'* to use his own 
expression, that was quite '' ticklin.'* He remembered once 
remarking to himself how well she looked at a tub — ^how 
dexterously she twisted her fat red arms about when in the 
act of wringing a shirt, or plying the "peggy." He remem- 
bered, too, how his eyes would follow her round the room 
when she danced at Billy-up- Steps* wedding; how he had 
praised her ankle to Ned-i'th*-Ginnel, and remarked audibly 
to several that she was "no dirt of a wench," but as "tooth- 
some" as any of the wedding party — ^the bride excepted, 
of course. And now so many recollections crowded upon 
his mind that he wondered to himself how it was that he 
had never fallen in love with her before. He was in love 
with her now, that was certain — as much in love as a man 
of his years could be; not "over head and ears," but 
sufficiently to make .him a Uttle nervous regarding the 
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probable events of the morrow^ ^hich would be washing 
day. The old sentinel in the comer struck the hour of 
midnight. Owd Linderinbant started. He had forgotten 
that he was alone, so busy was he with his love-scheme. 
He looked around timidly. The thought that he was in a 
whole house by himself at such a late, silent hour oppressed 
him fearfully. He took off his clogs and disposed of them 
in their accustomed place by the fender, and crept, he 
knew not how, to bed ; whether to sleep or think, we will 
leave the reader to judge. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE WOOING OP " OWD LINDERINBANT.*' 

The morrow broke upon the coverlet of our hero about the 
hour of six ; daylight came blustering over the house tops 
as if an occasional visit on its part was an act of con- 
descension that ought to be acknowledged by the early 
rising of everybody in the Fold. Owd Linderinbant met it 
half way. He had divided the window curtains before the 
sun shone upon them, and had poked his head between 
them to watch a cockfight long before any of his neigh- 
bours were stirring. Had the wind, which came in rude, 
saucy gusts, that shook every particle of loose glass in the 
windows of the opposite dwelling, anything ominous in it ? 
Owd Linderinbant noted it not, but piled on his clothes 
with more than his accustomed neatness, and shuffled 
downstairs abstractedly. He lighted the fire, swept the 
floor, re-arranged the furniture, and made himself and his 
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home look as brisk as possible under the circnmstaiices. 
He afterwards looked up the dirty linen^ drew out the tub 
from its hiding-place, and seemed to take a more than 
usual interest in the construction of the ''peggy/* He 
tried the boiler flue with lighted paper, as he had seen his 
mother do, and had the satisfaction of seeing the blaze 
accepted. This done, he sat himself down in the '^ stoo'- 
cheear,** and listened to the music of the wind and the 
teakettle. If an odd, straggling reflection of the more 
sombre cast did now and then attempt to smuggle itself 
into his mind, owd Linderinbant was not the man, just 
then, to give it welcome. He rather strove to be jolly and 
devil-may-care, or, as he would have said, "gallows." Oh, 
what a wicked, rakish fellow he felt himself growing ! Were 
he but twenty years younger, what havoc he would have 
made among the belles of Treadlepin Fold ! How he would 
have teased such saucy jades as would turn up their noses 
at honest weaver lads, and prefer a life of "tally ship" with 
colliers and tinkers to honourable matrimony with such as 
he. " Oh, if I'd nobbut my time t' goo o*er again ! " he 
found himself saying ; then would a little mason steal into 
his breast, and with his little mallet give our friend's heart 
such thumps that all his rakishness would melt into 
nothing, and the firmness of his physical man, which he 
had been bracing up as if it had been a drum, would give 
way to a series of nervous twitchings that showed how 
futile had been his endeavours. 

Presently a sound of feet was heard in the Fold; a 
shadow passed the window and darkened the keyhole in 
the door. Owd Linderinbant felt something give a jump 
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in his inside ; his hair felt fanny abont the roots, and an 
attempt to whistle off his emotion ended in a sigh. The 
door opened, and a face as bright as the morning entered, 
and the well known voice of Nan o' Berry greeted the 
foolish-looking fellow, who sat twiddling his thmnbs, and 
hardly daring to look towards the door. 

*' I think thou're up soonish this momin. Bant," was the 
washerwoman's first remark, as she glanced round the 
house to see if it was the same as before the funeral. 

" Middlin," was the laconic reply. 

"How windy it is !" 

" Ay " (with a sigh). 

'* I think it'll be too roogh t* hang th' dooas out, winnot 
it, Jammie ?" 

"Itfawersit.*' 

*' Owd Crap has just had sich a race after his wig.'' 

" Had it getten out o' th' cote ?" 

" His wig, mon, not his pig. Th* wynt blew it off his 
yead when he're feedin th' hens, an' ther a dog coome an' 
nipt howd on't, an' off it run up th' ginnel wi' it, an' owd 
Crap after it, swearin wurr than a trooper. He's a wicked 
owd wretch, is not he ?" 

Nan laughed when she told this, but owd Linderinbant 
did not, but sat as if he was " moaxed," a state of semi- 
unconsciousness which we are apt to term " mental abstrac- 
tion." The washerwoman noticed this, but attributed it to 
his '' bein a bit deeaf," a malady which he had been 
afflicted with ever since he had the smallpox. So she 
bustled about the house, tidied here and there, placed and 
replaced this thing and that, as none but a woman knows 
c 
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how. Then she cleaned out the window bottom, dusted 
the plants, and stretched down the curtains. She after- 
wards looked at the fireplace, considered a moment, then 
seizing the fender swung it round on the hearth, placing 
our friend's nether man in imminent danger of being 
damaged by the action. 

" Mind thy shins, Bant," shouted Nan ; ** it's everybody 
for theirsel when foos are feightin, as th^ owd general says. 
Th' owd lad wur makkin a rare noise at th' ' Mangle ' yester- 
neet ; he'll be dry this momin, I da'say ; he'll be axin 
someb'dy for a penny e'en now. I'll tell thee what, Jammie, 
thou looks reawsty this momin ; hast* no' bin i' bed ?" 

" No' so long," yawned the other. 

" I thowt not," said Nan, " for thou fawors an owd bam 
owl ut's meautin. Will t' just poo thysel out o' that cheear, 
an' put me a fire under th' boiler, while I get thy break- 
fast ready ?" 

Owd Linderinbant got up to do as he was ordered. He 
did not particularly relish the *' owl" simile, if it did come 
from Nan o' Berry ; and the hopes he had cherished, and 
the pluck he fancied himself possessed of but half an hour 
ago, appeared to be taking leave of him together, as he 
reflected upon the left-handed compliment which his in- 
tended mistress had paid him. However, he determined 
to put the . best face upon the matter, and he went about 
his work in earnest. In a few minutes the fire was roaring 
up the kitchen chimney as if it was bent upon mocking the 
wind which was roaring outside. 

There was a stool near the boiler — ^an old three-legged 
affair it was, an heirloom of the family — that had done good 
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service in the house by seating the rising generation until 
that generation's knees had grown to an inconvenient 
height^ when it was thought fit to remove it to the kitchen, 
there to be knocked about among pans and kettles, and to 
receive the weekly deposits of suds and kicks from the 
merciless washerwoman. Upon this stool owd Linderin- 
bant seated himself. 

Oh, ye maidens ! who have handsome, gay, and accom- 
plished lovers, who whisper " soft sawder '* to you in moonlit 
arbours on fine summer evenings, who lie and flatter 
musically, who steal your hearts away by visions of fortunes 
and new clothes '* comin through *' some rich old screw of 
an uncle, who write counting-house poetry on gilt note 
paper, and make your pretty name the theme of an acrostic ! 
— ^imagine a sudden metamorphosis 1 Fancy your lover 
sitting upon a three-legged stool, made all the more easy 
by one leg protruding about two inches above the seat ; 
fancy him sitting there with a shovel in his hand, watching 
a boiler fire with the eagerness of an alchemist who expects 
finding the '' philosophers' stone" through the agency of 
charcoal and the smelting-pot ; see him thus ! and if you 
love him, then I have some faith in your passion. It hath 
more constancy in it than I had hoped to find, or more 
than I had given you credit for. 

Thus sat owd Linderinbant on the three-legged stool, 
watching the fire, and revolving over in his mind whether 
to strike the blow then or delay it till some other time. In 
many respects he would never have a fitter time than the 
present ; that was soon settled, but how could he bring the 
matter about? What should he say, even supposing he 
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had the courage to say anything ? He had better let it 
alone for the present ; or, he would trust to chance. If an 
opportunity presented itself during breakfast, or even any 
time during the day, he would not let it slip. No, that he 
would not ! So he prepared himself for making a '^ bold 
stroke " whenever the enemy presented her weak points. 

He listened and reconnoitred from the stool. "What 
a divul hoo looks !" he thought, drawing conclusions as to 
his chances of success when he marshalled himself to the 
combat. '' I con never mon her ; hoo*ll floor me th' fust 
blow." The tea things rattled. How could cups and 
saucers stand such knocking about, he wondered. To his 
thinking, every " jack '' of them would have been broken if 
he had handled them half so roughly. How unmercifully 
she dashes at the fire with the half yard of a poker ! She 
must be tumbling it all out of the grate, he was sure. Oh, 
she is preparing toast ; and his heart felt stronger. Perhaps 
she feels some little regard for him, or it may be compassion, 
and is doing all this for his comfort. How soothing the reflec- 
tion ! She sings while she prepares the toast — snatches 
of old-fashioned songs that had often been poured forth 
over the washing-tub. A line now, and another some time 
else, as the fit takes her ; but always coming out strongest 
whilst in the act of buttering. Perhaps that means some- 
thing ! Now the water goes plopping into the teapot ; the 
lid rattles down; the toast is lifted from the fender to 
the table; and "Gome t' thi breakfust" summons the 
enamoured swain to the presence of his — shall I say 
miatresa ? 

Owd Linderinbant got up from his seat, inserted one 
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handfal of fingers in his superabundant hair, and raked it 
'' fore an' aft/' whilst the other hand was similarly busy 
on a more posterior part of his person ; and thus engaged, 
he sauntered to the breakfast table. He seated himself in 
his ^^ stoo'-cheear/' gave half a yawn, and caught himself 
staring at Nan, which set him a-winking. The washer- 
woman, to keep her host company, as was her custom 
whenever she set down her tub, drew a chair to the table, 
and poured out the tea ; then, setting one elbow upon the 
table, gave her future lord such a broadside with her eyes 
that it almost made him choke himself with the huge piece 
of bread-and-butter that he had just inserted betwixt his jaws. 
'' Thou looks onely by thysel," observed the dame. 
'' I feel so,*' said owd Linderinbant. 
** Thou'll miss thy owd mother rayly." 
"Ay, IshaU.'* 

" Poor crayther ! I hardly thowt hoo'd ha' gone so 
sudden." 

"Norlnoather." 

" Well, hoo's bin a good mother to thee, an' thou'll feel 
th' loss on her, no doubt ; but afther o's said, Jammie, I 
dunno' know but it's a ma'cy ut hoo's gone, for poor folk 
shouldno' live so long i' this wo'ld, they getten so knocked 
about. What art' for doin like ? Dost think ut livin i'th' 
house by thysel?'* 

" I hardly know what I'st do." 

'' Thou'll be like t' ha' someb'dy t' look after thee afore 
long, or elze thou'll be lost. Thou'rt very nee fearin now. 
I think thou did no' goo to th' church yesterday." 
'* Nawe ; they wanten noane o' me theer." 
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*' I reckon thon kea^^rt rnonsin i' th* nook o day, i' thy 
dirt.'* 

" Well, it wur th' fittest place for me, for owt I know." 

*' Just like a lot o* yo' chaps ; if it wur no' for women 
iQokin after yo', yo'd be as ittert as owd Moll HoUant. 
Come, empty thy cup." 

Had the mouthful of tea which owd Linderinbant was in 
the act of conveying to his lips been so much vitriol, it 
would not have required a greater effort to bolt it. Some- 
how, something rose against it ; it might be the wind, or 
the bile, that caused Jammie to strain, cough, sputter, 
and make such fH{^tful grimaces that Nan was half 
inclined to jump up and thump his back as she would have 
done a child with a crust in its throat. *' Thou munno' 
choke thysel," observed i;he washerwoman, as she threw 
the slops behind the fire and poured out a second cup of 
tea, for by this time both cups had been emptied. Here it 
may with propriety be remarked, that people belongii^ 
to the lower sphere of life do not discuss their meals 
after the fashion of their ''betters;'' however tlieymay 
be accused of aping gentility in other respects, they do not 
in this. They do not sit and mumble at the eatables 
and drinkables as though they belonged to somebody else, 
but fall to as heartily as if feeding was a species of piece- 
work, which they were obliged to finish in a given time, or 
otherwise not to be paid for ; hence the speed with which 
Nan o' Berry and her love-struck host were going at over 
their breakfast. 

The second course followed its predecessor in silence ; 
Nan apparently studying over some crotchet of her own. 
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for she had crotchets, whilst owd Linderinbant was cud- 
gelling his brains to invent some excuse for bringing on his 
matrimonial project. He had allowed a good opportunity 
to pass — ^when Nan made her remarks about the loneliness 
of his situation — ^without any other attempt at seizing it 
than what appeared to resolve itself into a disposition to 
choke himself; and how to re-introduce the subject he 
could not tell. Nan came to the rescue. 

'' I'll tell thee what, Jammie/' she observed, looking at 
him with somewhat of a peevish smile upon her face, 
'* thou fawors thou wanted powin.'' 

^'Whorr?" said Jammie, suddenly, as if someone had 
soused him. 

''TVheay, I meean t' say," continued Nan, "ut thou*d 
look a deeal farrantlier if thou'd somebody t' mak a bit o' 
trouble o' thy yead, for thou's a mop o* jure on it ut's 
shamefu' t' be seen.*' 

This was too much for the already disconcerted aspirant 
to matrimonial honours. He felt himself crushed — clean 
knocked in, as if a battering-ram had been applied against 
his ribs, and had '' jowed " his pluck into the consistence 
of a dishclout. His first impulse was to level down the 
ridges of obstinate hair that grew upon his head, as if it 
had been pitched thither, or had at some time formed the 
vortex of a whirlwind ; the next was to dart out of sight of 
himself, had such a feat been possible ; but as an attempt 
to make himself invisible, even to Nan, might have brought 
on worse consequences, he stuck to his chair and sweat it 
out. He bit his lip, and inwardly pronounced an oath 
peculiar to himself, and which had no particular meaning. 
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only that it was savage when applied to bad bobbins or 
indifferent warps, or to frighten cats away from the hen- 
roost. The oath in question referred to the removal by 
'' h — 11 wynt " of that portion of anatomy which had called 
forth the ridicnle of the merciless little minx who sat 
grinning at him, and evidently was enjoying his confusion. 
Gould he have sunk into the floor, or otherwise have made 
a clean bolt up the chimney, and afterwards alighted safely 
in some comer of the Mangle Hotel, I make no doubt that 
he would have done it ; and although it cannot be said 
positively that our friend absolutely loved drink, yet a pint 
or two had been to him a source of consolation when diffi- 
culties had worried him— and when was he worse beset 
than now ? Oh, for a quart, just to help him over this, 
the roughest part of the '' course of true love," when, as he 
hoped, all would "run smooth " beyond it ! 

Owd Linderinbant clearly saw, when he had somewhat 
recovered himself, that to come broadside upon Nan with a 
declaration of his purpose, after what had passed, would be 
to sink himself at once. Supposing he was to "tack 
about," and come round upon her from a quarter where she 
would the least expect him, and thus throw her off her 
guard. That would be the best, and to that end he let fly 
an observation that almost knocked her over. 

"I'm happen farrantly enoogh for thoose ut I*m 
for," he said, placing considerable emphasis upon the last 
word. 

Nan, though "gloppent" at this unexpected hint from her 
host, and naturally eager to know more about it, neverthe- 
less betrayed no anxiety more than what might have been 
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produced by mere womanly curiosity. Why should she ? 
Yet the expression meant something— something thai she 
must know more about. Whatever could there be in the 
wind ? Was there some widow in Treadlepin Fold, know- 
ing the susceptible nature of owd Linderinbant, and the 
necessity he was likely to be under of getting someone to 
look after him, had thrown herself in his way for the pur- 
pose of inveigling him into a matrimonial engagement ? 
If so, she, Nan o* Berry, would be down upon her in 
** quicksticks." Not that she had any regard for him her- 
self, or that she cared what became of him ; but the idea 
of losing a good washing situation was not at all palatable. 
Was that all she cared for? We shall see. ''Thou'rt 
happen farrantly enoogh for thoose ut thou*rt for,** she 
observed, soliloquisingly, and not without several knowing 
nods of the head. " Oh, I see ! Well, weU ; I reckon 
we'n nowt to do with it. I should no* ha' thowt it so soon, 
noather ; but thou'rt like t' pleeas thysel, an' ha* thoose 
ut thou wants. I did think, too, ut bein owd chums like, 
ut thou*d ha* towd one summat about it. Is it anybody ut 
I know ?*' 

Owd Linderinbant felt that the critical moment which 
was to decide his fate for ever had arrived. If he intended 
to make a declaration, that was the time for it ; he would 
never have a better opportunity. And she had brought it 
about herself, too. ''Now, Jammie !" And mustering an 
amount of courage that quite astonished himself, he made 
a dash at the enemy. 

"If thou*rt thinkin," said he, "ut ther*s someb'dy ut I 
let on i* my lifetime ut I*ve a notion t' sploice mysel to. 
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thou'rt no* far off reet ; ther is someb'dy^ but I've said 
nowt to her yet.'* 

** Do I know her ?" inquired Nan. 

''Ay; yo're noane sich strangers to one another.*' 

'' Well ; just tell me, that's a Jammie ! " and Nan 
rubbed her hands in eagerness for the secret. 

" Well/' said Jammie, '' if thou will have it out on me, 
an' nowt elze '11 suit thee, just shut thy een, an' I'll tell 
thee." 

Nan did as she was desired. 

" Thou winno* teU nob'dy, wiU ta ? " 

" Nawe." 

"WeU— it'sTHKB!" 

He twisted himself round in his seat when he had fired 
his shot, and occupied the anxious interval in squinting at 
a cracked picture in the nook. Nan, who would as soon 
have expected an offer of the sort from the Pope as from 
owd Linderinbant, scarcely knew on the instant how to 
treat the matter — ^whether to laugh it off, or look upon it 
in as earnest a light as did her suitor. 

Her lighter nature, however, got the ascendency. A 
series of puckers gathered about her mouth ; titter after 
titter became audible ; and when she could hold no longer, 
she let go an explosion of merriment that shook her portly 
sides, and sent owd Linderinbant's heart completely into 
his clogs. This over, she bounced up from the table and 
sallied into the kitchen, where, seizing the *' ladin can," 
she dashed it into the hissing boiler ; and before her crest- 
fallen suitor could recover his moral legs, she was so 
enveloped in steam as to be totally hidden from his sight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OwD Linderinbant felt himself floored — ^knocked down as 
flat as a ninepin — ^with no prospect of ever being able to 
get on his feet again. His heart swelled within him, but 
whether with indignation or disappointment I cannot say ; 
perhaps both. But no matter, he was " full," and to pre- 
vent himself from absolutely bursting, he took hold of a 
teaspoon and commenced hammering at a bright nail-head 
which protruded from the table top. Tired of that, he 
began to form rivers and lakes with his fingers out of a 
pool of tea which had been spilled on the table. Poor 
fellow ! his feelings were outraged, for they were finely 
strung. It was wrong in thee, Nan o' Berry, to banter 
him thus. Hadst thou considered his loneliness, his 
apparent devotion, and the torment he must have endured 
before he could bring himself to '' making love " at forty- 
five, I think thou wouldst have used him more gently. 
But thou wert a woman ; and, moreover, thou hadst a man 
in thy power, and some women have such feelings ! 

Owd Linderinbant tried to whistle. Many a one, even 
whilst labouring under the deepest mental chagrin, hath 
tfiid the same experiment, with about similar success. 
The organ of tune will not accommodate itself to so 
irreverent a poxpose ; neither will the lips allow themselves 
te be compressed so aa to form the peculiar kind of orifice 
neceesaxy to the production of that piping sound for which 
the farmer*a boy, in the baDad, was celebrated. The 
attempt, however, served one purpose — if there was any 
anger in his compositidft li escaped with his breftlli ; for. 
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after he had gone over several imaginary stayes, he set 
to work philosophically to reconcile himself to single 
blessedness. 

There was one great drawback upon married life, he 
thought^ and that was children. He conld not assimilate 
them to other sources of happiness because so many cares 
attended them. What anxieties were felt on their behalf ! 
How dreadful to see them starve ! How agonising to sit 
by their sick couch, and fondle over their little hands — 
their little fingers — and death stiffening them all the while ! 
But, yet, what fan he had had with £illy-up- Step's 
youngster ; tossing him up, jolting him on his knee, carry- 
ing him on his neck, the horse-collar fashion, little Jacky 
holding on the while by his hair. And then, how amused 
and perplexed he would feel when the forward young scamp 
would look up in his face, and call him '' Owd Tindyinbant." 
Ay, they were delightful companions, were children ! And 
thus our hero meditated, calculated, and puzzled himself 
to his wit's end, with philosophical deductions drawn 
from the two sides of social life ; and whether matrimony 
or bachelorhood was the most advantageous of the two 
was as much a mystery to him at the end of his cogitations 
as it was at the beginning. All this time Nan o' Berry was 
busy at the washing-tub, but not as was her wont, he 
noticed that. Where were the songs with which she used 
to enliven the kitchen, as though the shirts and aprons on 
the clothes-line were attentive listeners, and refused to dry 
when she neglected to sing ? Where was '' The Dob Lane 
Jacobin," " With Hunt we'U go," and " The Green Flag 
Waving?" Where was "Youghal Harbour," "Gosport 
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Beach," and "Black-eyed Susan?" They were "All in 
the Downs " just then ; for, like owd Linderinbant, she was 
thinking too. She half regretted laughing at the poor 
fellow as she had done. It was hardly fair. But then, 
"How could anybody help it?" she said to herself; " K 
he'd catcht me i*th' dark somewhere^ and gan me a good 
squeezin, I happen met ha' done different ; but tacklin me 
at breakfast time, an' slayyerin an' yammerin o'er th' table 
at me as if I'd bin a flitch o' bac'n ; an' o i'th' up sun an' 
dayleet, Blynt 'Liza could no' ha' stooden it." And she 
felt for a moment as though she would have refused him 
under any circumstances. But how long do women hold 
in one mind ? She wondered if he would mention it again ; 
and then she felt how soft he would show himself if he did 
speak to her without some encouragement. And how must 
she show it ? She was not long in devising a scheme. 

Owd Linderinbant had risen from the table, had dragged 
his clogs heavily over the floor, and now stood at the loom- 
house door, staring vacantly. The loomhouse looked empty 
and deserted; the mould was creeping over the floor, 
and had spread itself to the beams and the loom-posts. A 
thick, dusty cobweb connected the "harness" with the 
fly-top, and light tracery of the same material was woven 
here and there, showing that the little insect weaver had 
been busy while the human craftsman had been dealing 
with death. How cold and uninviting looked the " seat- 
board !" How changed from the polish of last poor merry 
winter, when constant friction had given it the smoothness 
of mahogany, to the now dull, clammy appearance of a 
grave-plank. The treadles hung mournfully and dreamily 
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in their accustomed holes, as if they — ^poor helpers to a 
precarious subsistence — ^were endowed with some of our 
attributes, and felt and mourned with owd Linderinbant 
at the change which had come over the house. What a 
thick, musty smell pervaded the atmosphere ! Phew ! And 
owd Linderinbant turned dejectedly away. 

''Jammie/' called a voice coming from amongst the 
steam in the kitchen, and with less of that sharp, snappy, 
ringing sound than he had been accustomed to hear, '* come 
here, will ta, an' gi these clooas a turn round ?" 

Jammie might have been hit. He staggered and wack- 

ered — ^felt tingly about the ears. He, however, obeyed the 

summons — ^not reluctantly nor mechanically, but with an 

alacrity that would have dcme credit to a youth of sixteen 

who had just conceived a hankering notion for his playmate. 

In the largeness of his love, or rather his good nature, he 

had forgotten the insult of the breakfast table, and now stood 

before his penitent mistress with as little of the appearance 

of humiliation or of a disposition to revenge as could possibly 

be felt by a rejected lover. He seized the '' peggy," and set 

to work bravely ; and never did knight in the tilting-yard 

so court the admiration of his lady-love, as did owd 

Linderinbant seek to win the good opinion of Nan o' Berry 

by his dexterous application at the humble but perhaps 

underrated occupation of " peggying."- He grunted 

loudly, and twisted the whirling clothes about, until sweat 

dropped from his forehead into the tub; and he might have 

continued thus writhing and perspiring to the end of the 

chapter, or until he had fallen exhausted upon the kitchen 

floor, had not Nan laid her hand upon his reeking shoulder. 
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and said, '^ That'll do.'' He paused, and pulled up his 
breath, and brushed the sweat from his forehead, then 
looked at Nan with as meaning an expression of countenance 
as could possibly appear on the human index. Nan caught 
up the cue, and, taking hold of the abandoned '' peggy," 
said — 

" Thou winno' think nowt about me laafin at thee, wUta, 
Jammie ? Thou knows I couldno' help it ; thou looked so 
soft. If thou'll think nowt about it I'll talk to thee t'neet 
when I've done weshin, an' we'st happen no' fo out." 

The first token of joy perceptible in the manner of owd 
Linderinbant, on the receipt of this kindly assurance from 
Nan, was a vulgar and almost irresistible disposition to jump 
over the tub. Such a feat, however, probably not being 
within the capabilities of his legs, inasmuch as they were 
incumbered by several pounds of timber at the extremities, 
he chose rather to let it alone, and content himself with 
demonstrations of a less hazardous if not a less ludicrous 
kind. If he did not dance according to the rules laid down in 
the art of capering, his knees underwent a tremulous motion 
that might have suggested to anyone that the owner was 
labouring under a Terpsichorean influence, and that he 
was in the act of "shuffling oflf," not his "mortal coil," 
but the finish of a quick step hitherto unknown at Lang's, 
and certainly in nowise associated with "Jack's the Lad," 
or " The College," but which everyone will understand who 
has encountered the least enviable of all "fixes" — a dis- 
position to do something out of the way, but undecided as 
to what that particular performance should be. His arms 
and legs felt in the wrong place, and were no more under 
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his immediate control than if they had been the sails 
of a windmiQ. There was, however, a sweet satisfaction 
beamed from beneath his eyebrows, if we are to believe 
that broad and guileless leer which dwelt upon his face, as 
he gave Nan his last look previous to making his exit from 
the kitchen. 

This was the turning point of owd Linderinbant's 
fortunes, or, to use a more appropriate metaphor, the 
"land ho!" of his life-voyage. Hitherto he had been 
buffeting about upon a waste of waters, without any know- 
ledge of his whereabouts, or without any purpose save not 
to sink. To him happiness had been a myth, misery a 
condition consequent on extreme privation. He had not tasted 
either in their full sense, consequently knew little about them. 
Whether life, as a whole, was sweet, or irksome, or insipid, 
he never troubled himself to inquire. A coarse meal satisfied 
him when he was hungry; when he was thirsty a "drain" 
from the Mangle Hotel was the only nectar he craved for ; 
and when sleep followed long hours of labour, there was no 
feverish dream — ^no mad yearning after unconscionable 
greatness to thrust pebbles under his pillow, so he slept 
until the mom awoke him. And so he lived to the age of 
forty-five without knowing thai there was such a thing as 
happiness to be sought and won. When he made the dis- 
covery that there was something he had never tasted — ^that 
there was a state of being which appeared to afford some 
of his neighbours a peculiar kind of enjoyment, he grew 
envious, and wished to emulate them. He felt dissatisfied, 
and longed for a change, and then became downright 
miserable, like his betters. 
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How many are there in this world, bearing the impress 
of our much yamited humanity — ^inheritors of those attri- 
butes which place them near the angels, who, like our 
friend in Treadlepin Fold, have lost sight of their nobler 
mission, and live but to live ? Kings, dukes, lords, the 
nobility and gentry of our land, may aspire to a higher 
destiny, because the wherewithal to live is not to them a 
thing to be struggled for. And they may have dreams of 
a state of enjoyment beyond the mere gratification of the 
corporeal senses, and consequently feel themselves so far 
removed from vulgar misery that the acme of human felicity 
is worth an effort to attain. They have left behind them 
so many of the grosser realities that the refinements and 
embellishments of life seem their only care, and these they 
elevate to their ideal of perfect happiness. 

But go amongst the herd, the mob, the multitude, 
the swarming fungi of our lowly places, and ask the 
soiled, sweating earthman what he is seeking. Will he 
say happiness ? No — a living ! Go into Smithfield to- 
morrow, and ask the first profit-monger thou meetest 
within that chaffering bedlam what is to be the end of all 
that higgling, swearing, and bantering with his fellows, 
and he wUl tell thee, if he tells thee anything, that it is to 
live ! Go into the factory, and ask that restless spinner if 
he expects those wheels to whirl him to Arcadia, and he 
will answer " No ; but they may bring me bread.'* Go to 
the poor weaver in his cellar, and if he has not laid his 
aching head down upon his "breast-roll," ask him why he 
bums his "midnight oil" when light cometh with the 
mom; and he will say that he hath need of more light 

D 
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than God hath sent whereby to earn his crust. Go to the 
forge, and ask that swarthy demon who is washing himself 
in his sweat if he is seeking Paradise amidst that hell of 
fire and hammering, and he will open his grim visage into 
a laugh at thee. Ask the poor miner, why for six days 
out of the seven in winter he foregoes the Ught of day, 
and exchanges personal safety for the prospect of some 
time being blown to dust, or burnt to a cinder, and his 
answer will be like the rest, '* That I may live.'* Oh, ye 
who have a little light to spare — if in your breasts doth 
live one throb of loving-kindness — ^lend a ray of hope to 
your benighted brethren, who are groping through this 
world, God alone knows how. Teach them that there is 
something higher to aspire to than that which beasts enjoy; 
that this may not be their only prayer when kneeling 
before Heaven — " Give us this day our daily bread.'* 



CHAPTER V. 

Own LiNDEBiNBANT must havc a confidant — an adviser — 
one who would be as himself to himself, and for this pur- 
pose he strode across the Fold, to acquaint his bosom 
chum, Ned-i'th*-Ginnel, with the prospective change in his 
domestic arrangements, and to ask that worthy's advice 
how to proceed in the next and future stages of his enter- 
prise. Ned, although he enjoyed the acquaintance of our 
hero from childhood, and had been dragged up under the 
same influences, had nevertheless so far outstripped his 
friend in certain domestic matters as to leave him im- 
measurably in the distance. He had married early, and, 
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as some people would say, improvidently ; and had, more- 
over, observed the injmictions set forth in the early portion 
of Scripture — "Be fruitful and multiply," for he had 
surrounded himself with a legion of incumbrances, or 
dependences, or whatever you will, in the shape of some 
six or seven chubby-faced impskins, as ragged as colts, 
and as noisy as a kennel of half- weaned whelps. These 
were congregated round the table as owd Linderinbant 
entered the domicile, impatiently awaiting orders to attack 
a huge dish of thick porridge which had just tumbled out 
of the pan, and which was emitting a cloud of steam in 
the centre of the group. 

Ned was busy repairing the embankment of an artificial 
duckpond which he had constructed in one corner of the 
house by damming up vnth moist clay a space extending 
from the vdndow to the chimney, and filling it with water. 
One of the children, who, it appeared, had a taste for 
aquatics, and had no doubt been an adept at sink naviga- 
tion, had bored a hole through the clay, through which the 
water had emptied itself, much to the chagrin of Ned and 
the discomfiture of the astonished ducks. The head of the 
family raised himself from his position as soon as he saw 
his companion, who was leaning against the '' speer," and 
drawing his sleeve across his upper lips, bade him ** Good 
momin." 

*•' Thou sees,'- he remarked, '* what it is t' have a pa'cel 
o' childer ut are aulus i' some sort o' mischief. I but 
made this hole o' th' beginnin o' last week, an' as soon as 
I filled it vn! wayther our Jack keawert (sat) hissel down 
in it ; an' t'other day our Bob threw a chicken into 't, an* 
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welly nee drownt it ; an' now our Bill has gone an* letten 
it off — little pousement ! But let me catch any on 'em 
about it again," he continued, looking threateningly towards 
the table ; ''I'll pound 'em they'n ha' t' go beaut porritch 
for once." 

The little group to whom the last words were addressed 
lowered their eyes and looked solemn at this, and the looks 
of the father were as anxiously watched as though the 
promised visitation was actually impending. Ned, as soon 
as he had washed his hands, seated himself at the table, 
along with his wife, and invited his friend to a chair which 
stood in the opposite nook ; then, seizing a spoon with a 
wooden handle and poising it over the dish, gave the 
signal, ''looad!" A sheaf of spoons simultaneously 
clattered into the dish at this invitation. The steam broke 
out afresh in a denser cloud, and the splashing and blub- 
bering which followed showed that business was going on 
in first-rate style. Owd Linderinbant, though necessarily 
absorbed in his own immediate speculations, could not help 
taking a more than usual interest in the work that was 
going on at the table. How happy the whole jorum 
appeared to be ! What a pity that those who 

Want bnt little here below, 
Nor want that little long, 

should ever be deprived of that source of minor blessings — 
just a sufl&ciency. He felt the force of these reflections the 
more keenly because he had, in his imagination, surrounded 
the future of his existence with just such another group ; 
and the wonder how should he be enabled to fill so many 
mouths, and the idea, sad in its truth, that they should 
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ever be driyen to want, was a terrible drawback upon his 
resolves. He more than once hesitated to mention the 
matter to his friend Ned, lest by so doing he should commit 
himself to obligations which he was not sure he was quite 
prepared to fulfil. Supposing that he broached the affair 
and afterwards repented his disposition to change ? What 
a mouthful it would be for Treadlepin Fold ! How modestly 
his name would be handled about the pump! How it 
would be repeated and commented upon every morning, 
until some poor girl fell from the state of maidenhood, or 
other delightful incident had taken place, when the gossips 
would have something else to talk about. What an un- 
charitable world we live in, to be sure ! 

These reflections received a check by the sudden falling 
off of the younger fry from the table, a circumstance which 
told plainly enough that the feeding business was over, 
and that every available pisirticle of the huge mess, which 
but a few minutes before was sputtering over the fire, had 
been summarily despatched. Ned's wife, after duly wiping 
that portion of each pinafore which had been placed in 
immediate contiguity with the chin during the sanguinary 
but successful attack upon the dish, told off the several 
members of the stock to their daily avocations. One was 
retained to nurse, two were despatched to the school, and 
the rest were let loose among the purlieus of the Fold, to 
make explorations amongst middens, ruined pigstyes, 
and the like. Soon as the hearth was cleared of the 
younglings, owd Linderinbant prepared himself for the 
purpose of his visit, by one or two meaning coughs given 
between his fingers, at the same time throwing one leg over 
the other, and placing his elbow upon the oven door. 
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" Well, Ned," he began, '* what dost think abeaut me 
having a woman i'th' house, like ?" 

" What dost meean by that ?" inquired Ned. 

'* Wheay, havin someb'dy to look after me." 

" Dost meean t' live wi' someb'dy, or summat ?" And 
Ned drew his chair closer to the fire, and looked quizzingly 
at his friend. 

" Nawe, I meean t' be wed if I con shap it o' any plan." 
And owd Linderinbant felt as though he had let out one- 
half of the secret already. 

" Thou does be hanged as like !" said Ned. " Who dost 
think 'U ha' thee ?" 

** That's just what I*m fast in," replied owd Linderinbant. 
" If I'd a woman ready, I happen mit manidge a somehow ; 
but th' deuce on't is gettin one i'th' humour. If it wur 
same as gooin a gettin wark, I could put some sort of a 
face on ; but as it is, I noather know what t' do nor what 
t' say." 

" I'U tell thee what, Jammie," said Ned, " if theau 
doesno' mind what thou'rt dooin, thou'U mak a d — d foo o' 
thysel." 

*'How?" 

**How? wheay wi' havin owt do wi' women. But I 
conno' think yet ut thou'rt i' good matter ; thou's aulus 
talked so mich different afore." 

Owd Linderinbant felt just then as though there was a 
probability of his looking rather foolish in his friend's eyes, 
and he half regretted mentioning the matter to him. But 
this feeling did not last long ; for upon Ned's assuring him 
that he'd ** a right t' do th' best for hissel," he determined 
upon proceeding. 
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'^ I may ha' talked different afore> an' I felt different/' 
said he, looking very earnest and very sentimental, '' but 
circum-case« awters stances^ as owd Crap says. My shirt 
wnr aulus cleean when I wanted it then, an' I could have a 
sling down th' fowt any time, an' be sure that th' fire would 
no' be out when I geet back again. Now thou sees I'm 
by mysel, an' nob'dy t' do nowt for me ; no sonded floor ov 
a Setturd'y neet ; no bakin day ; no Sund'y dinner ; 
no ; but it's no use, I'm liked ha' someb'dy." 

'* Just let me tell thee a bit o' my mind, Bant," said Ned, 
assuming an appearance of earnestness and candour that 
was rather out of keeping with his volatile nature. " Thou's 
bin a great marr'd lad i' thy time. Thou's bin browt up 
for t' believe ut nob'dy can do nowt gradely nobbut thy 
mother ; an' now hoo's deead thou'rt lost, an' thou wants 
someb'dy t' find thee. But if thou's getten it i' thy yead 
ut any woman elze '11 do for thee same as thy mother's done 
thou'd better jow it again th' loom pawst till thou's knockt 
it out again. They may do as weel, but thou winno' think 
so ; not after thou's tried 'em. They conno' powse th' fire 
to thy likin, nor sit o'th' reet side th' hearthstone for thee ; 
an' if t' grumbles thou'll get three or four words for one, 
an' thou hasno' bin used to nowt o'th' sort/' 

" Oh, but I could put up wi* a thing or two ut wur no' 
fairly out of o reet an' reason," replied owd Linderinbant ; 
** an' if we makken it up for t' give an' tak a bit, I conno' 
see but we mit be comfortable." 

" Ay," observed Ned, ** thou'rt loike mony a milliont ut's 
gone afore thee ; thou'rt for mendin everybody elze's wark. 
But thou'll happen find it out ut thou'rt no fauser nor other 
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folk when thou conno' help thysel. If t' wants t' be noost 
get a rope an' put thy neck into 't, an' mak a job o' thysel 
gradely." 

"Eh, dear !' broke in Ned's wife, " I've yerd thee talk 
different to that. It wur no' so when thou ust come 
hutchin and slawerin about my beeam every neet, an' 
pokin thy nose wheer thou're noan wanted. If it's any- 
body ut should hang thersel it's a woman, for hoo's mooest 
occagion. Ay, thou may laaf ; but if it hadno' bin for me 
thou'd ha' bin i'th' warkhouse now, or elze i' Lankester ; 
that thou would." And she dashed into the loomhouse, 
and left the two members of creation's peerage to their 
confidences. 

** That's sort ut thou may expect," observed Ned, as soon 
as the coast was clear. ^* If thou gets a woman wi' a tongue 
in her yead, an' I never knew mony ut wur beaut, I'll 
pound thee ut hoo finds summat for it to do ; but thou art 
a bit deeaf, so thou'll not ha' th' wo'st on't." 

** women are not alike ; are they, Ned ?" observed the 
other. " I should think ut ther's here an' theer one ut's 
no' quite so bad, if one knew wheer t' find 'em. I've my 
e'en about me, thou knows, an' if I'm letten in it'll be my 
own faut, that's o." 

Ned shook his head and grinned ominously. 

" I'll tell thee what. Bant," he said, " if thou'd as mony 
een as Skennin Billy, and he could see everywheer at once, 
thou'd be done some road. They'd quimble and quamble, 
an' coodle thee an' foodie thee when thou're coortin 'em, 
till thou'd welly think they'd wings, an' ut they'm gooin t' 
tak thee to th' tother country straight forrad. But get 
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howd on 'em, an' they'n soon show thee what a hlynt 
gawmless leatheryead thongs hin for o thy fauseness." 

** I yerd tell of a fause sort of a chap once, ut thowt he'd 
mak everybody elze t' fawor a foo' at side on him. He're 
coortin a woman ut ther' noane sich like no wheere. 
Hoo're as pratty as a pictur', an' as quiet, too, an' if ever 
he tried t' put her out o* temper hoo fawort takkin no 
notice on him, but set her een like Sent Peg does when 
hoo's at a love-feeast, an' grinned at him. Well, one neet 
he thowt he'd try her up fairly, an' if hoo had owt like a 
temper about her he'd find it. They'm sittin up late, an' 
hoo're busy knittin a pair o' stockins. Hoo'd welly finished 
one ; so what should this cliver sort of a leatheryead do 
but get howd o'th' hoostid (worsted), an' poo it o undone. 
Now for it, he thowt. Th' devul '11 show hissel now, if 
he's anywheere about ; an' just as he're expectin th' fire 
potter whiskin about his ears, hoo laid howd on him round 
th' neck, an' said, * Never mind, love, I con knit it o'er 
again.' Th' mon thowt then ut he du'st have her, an' th' 
weddin wur made up that neet. 

" Well, in a two-thri Sundays after, they'm seen goin to 
th' church, a finishin their coortin, like. Hoo looked as 
mich like a angel, I daresay, as owt ut could be made. 
Hoo're as fine as a buzzert, an' fluttert about him same as 
if hoo're gooin t' cover him o'er wi' honey. He fawort he 
didno' know whooas legs he walked od, he're so leet, thou 
sees. Well, they geet th' job done, an' busst one another 
i'th' church ; and when they geet out I dar'say th' mon 
thowt he'd done sich a trick that day as never no mon had 
done beside him, an' ut folk ut knew him ud say what a 
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nice-tempert wife he'd getten, and how comfortable they 
should be. But he wurno' mony minits afore he fun' it 
out ut he'd bin as blynt as a stone wo ; for they'd no sooner 
getten out o'th' church than hoo turnt up her een at him 
an' said, 'Now, then ! I'll give it thee for rovin th' stockin.' 
Th' felly stared wurr nor a wild cat, when he fun' ut he're 
gradely done, an' felt ut he could ha' fun' in his heart t' 
a-chuckt her into a new bury-hole ut ther wur at th' side. 
What made it moore agrevokin, he'd swaggert so about 
her, an' towd what a blessin hoo'd be to him. An' hoo wur 
a blessin, too, for hoo led him a dog's life ever after. An' 
whether ther summat amiss wi' th' inside of his yead or 
not, I conno' tell ; but it wur said ut he aulus wore cotton 
in his ears after that day, ut made it plaguy for folk t' talk 
wi' him." 

"They happen hadno' coorted long," suggested owd 
Linderinbant, upon whom the lesson was lost. 

" Long !" echoed Ned, " do'st think ther's any difference 
between five minits an' fifty year ? Ther' may be i' some 
things ; but i' coortin it's o th' same. If a woman meeans 
havin thee, hoo'll tak nationish good care thou does no' see 
her th' wost side out, till hoo has thee fast, and then — " 
and Ned shook his head. ** Look at me an' our Mat," he 
continued, speaking in an underbreath, for fear the person 
referred to should overhear him, whilst his friend inclined 
his head to listen, ** we coorted seven neets a- week for five 
year ; an' every neet hoo looked as breet as a linnet ; but 
wern no sooner wed than hoo turned out quite another sort 
of a brid ; an' th' fust time ut we fell out (summat o'er my 
pigeons), hoo seet up her comm, an' swore ut hoo'd ne'er 
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pick o'er again till boo seed which wur th* mesthur. I did 
no' like th' thowts o' feightin, bo I gan in, an' I've done bo 
ever sin'." 

" How thou'rt lyin, Ned," said owd Linderinbant ; " I 
wish boo yerd thee." 

" If boo did, boo'd mak th' bouse too little for booath 
thee and me ;" and then Ned laughed quietly to himself, 
which convinced owd Linderinbant that what be bad said 
about matrimony was not to be taken as a true representa- 
tion of what that state was generally found to be ; and bis 
thoughts ran upon Nan o' Berry the more. 

" Well," resumed Ned, " when o's said an' done, I reckon 
thou'rt like t' ha' somb'dy t' look aftber thee — ^t' mend 
thy breeches an' wesh thy shirt, an' keep thee fro' gooin 
reawsty, like. But I'd advise thee t' live tally for o that, 
if thou con mak it reet wi' some owd damsel, ut does no' 
care what folk say'n about owt o'th' sort. Is ther anybody 
ut thou's set thy een on ? How would owd Rackety-bag 
suit thee ?" 

" Whoa ?" 

" Owd Eackety-bag, as our Mat coes her — Nan o' Berry." 

Owd Linderinbant bitched himself up at this, and 
assumed an air of self-satisfaction that quite prepared 
bis friend for what was to follow. 

" Thou's just hit th' reet nail upo' th' yead," said be. 
" I thowt about her mony a time latly, an' I've gone so far 
as t' spake to her about it ; and just now I conno' say but 
it's partly what made up between us." 

"Well, rUbe ." And owd Ned fired off an oath. 

" So yo're gooin t' live so-an'-so, are yo?" 
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" Golook !" said owd Linderinbant. " Talk to some 
sense, will ta ? If Nan 11 have me, I'll have her, an' we'n 
be wed straightforrad — neaw, then. Dunno' say nowt to 
nob'dy yet, for ther*s no teUin, it may be a jow fair ; but 
I'st know t' neet, as soon as th' weshin's done. And, 
looking at the clock, he jumped up to go, and Ned sidled 
into the loomhouse, promising not to mention the matter 
to "nob'dy wick." 

It is hardly necessary to the end of these sketches to 
describe the manner in which our hero passed the day, or 
rather that portion of the day which intervened betwixt his 
visit of confidence to Ned-i'th'-Ginnel and the time which 
he hoped would see the consummation of his dearest wishes. 
However, in justice to the reader, we will note one or two 
incidents, not of any considerable importance, but just to 
connect the chain of interest, if there be any interest 
attached to these pages, and to keep the principal actors in 
sight. 

When owd Linderinbant returned to his domicile he 
found Nan o' Berry as busy as a bee, and as brisk as a 
lark, washing and singing with all her might; a good omen, 
he thought, and one which suggested the most pleasing 
anticipations, if women are to be judged by ordinary 
calculations. There was some assurance in the smile 
which she flung at him on his passing the kitchen door ; 
flung at him, I say, as if some people's smiles were not of 
dainty growth, opening out like a sunbeam, but were 
formed to flash like a species of hghtning, or to be pitched 
at people unceremoniously, as if even a smile, let it be 
never so good-natured, could be acceptable when rudely 
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given. At anyrate, Buch as it was it was welcome to 
our friend, for he returned it, but not without a deep 
crimson tell-tale spreading over his face and com- 
municating with his neck. He again sought the loom- 
house as a relief to his embarrassment; but the old 
reluctance to settle himself to work came over him, and he 
did nothing but stare at the motionless loom, or con- 
template the cobwebs which spread about it. He felt 
"shaky" in his upper works, as a man generally feels when 
he is in love; so he bethought himself that ''a pint or two 
o' hush " would not only assist him in passing the day 
agreeably, but would do something towards restoring the 
equilibrium of his nervous system, and perhaps lend a 
little aid to his tongue when engaged in the business of the 
evening. To resolve upon a day's relaxation was but the 
work of a moment, so he turned into the house and in- 
formed Nan that he was going out for a walk, and that it 
was "hardly likely'* he should be "back agen afore dark.'* 
He bade her help herself to anything there was in the 
house, and if she thought that "a sope o' rum in her tay " 
would do her good, she was quite at liberty to get it. 
There was a little meat in the old safe over the kitchen 
door, and other et ceteras she would find in the cupboard. 
After stammering out these instructions, he broke a piece 
of oatcake and put it into his pocket, then, taking down his 
hat, stepped out at the door, and strode down the Fold to 
the Mangle Hotel. 



J 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hebe we will take leave of our friend for a few hours, and 
turn our attention to a little project hatching in quarters 
not far removed from the miniature duckpond previously 
alluded to. The parties engaged in this business are Billy- 
up-th'-Steps, Ned-i*th'-Ginnel, and Noozer. The three 
worthies were congregated on Ned's doorstep, which was 
often found to be a convenient place for meeting on days 
not specially devoted to hard work. It was Monday morn- 
ing, and, moreover, a fine one, and although the wind was 
high and blustering in some quarters, it could not pene- 
trate to the ins and outs that led to the door of Ned's 
cottage. If we were to inquire of some of the Fold gossips 
(who are supposed to know everything) where to look for 
the particular spot alluded to, we should be directed to 
" down theer," and " round ;" but as the wind could not 
get "round," we may account by that impossibility for 
the sunshiny tranquillity which reigned over the place 
where the trio of conspirators (for such I must call them) 
were assembled. 

Monday is generally observed as a loose day amongst 
weavers, and especially the weavers of Treadlepin Fold. 
On each weekly occasion, if the day be fine, you may 
observe the main body of idlers congregated about the 
pump, whilst a few stragglers may have got out of the Fold 
altogether, and found an encampment beyond the freedom 
of their own locality. If the weather be adverse to outdoor 
gossipings, some will find a neighbour's loomrail much easier 
than their own seatboard ; and here they will sit, chat, and 
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laugh, until perhaps one of them will propose '* a pint " at 
the Mangel Hotel, where most probably the day and the 
best portion of the evening will be spent in jollification. A 
dispositiontopay devotions to "Saint Monday" had brought 
Billy-up-th'-Steps and Noozer down to Ned-i'th'-Ginners 
loomhouse door, where they found the head of the house en- 
gaged in a kind of fragmentary altercation with the second 
in authority. I say fragmentary, because it was only now 
and again that a whole sentence could be fired at once, the 
remainder being cut short or interrupted in the delivery by 
the sudden starting of a loom, or the clattering noise occa- 
sioned by the back turning of a jacquard-mashine. As soon 
as the two neighbours had made known their presence at the 
loomhouse door, Ned stuckhis nippers in the rack, and, jump- 
ing from the seatboard, took his friends by the shoulders, 
and intimating by unmistakable hints that the place was 
too hot for them, suggested the cooler atmosphere of the 
** fowt " if they meant to have a *' keawer " (sit). 

"What's up, Ned?" inquired Billy, seating himself upon 
the scraper, and wrapping his elbows in his clean white 
apron. 

"A bit of a love-feeast," replied Ned; and he caught 
hold of a straggling duck and threw it among its brothers 
and sisters, who were waddling about the house. "I 
nobbut axt her wheer th' taypot wur bein carried to to-day, 
an' hoo flew up in a deuce of a swither an' span th' dressin- 
brush at me. There'll be a rare budget for 'em when they 
letten t'gether." 

" Why, what is ther fresh ? " asked Noozer. 

*' Nowt mich," replied Ned ; " yo'n happen yer afore th' 
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week's o'er. We'n had a bit of a whisper on't, but it's a 

sacret yet." 

** Hum ! " said Billy ; '* it's a queer sacret if yo're Mat 
an' thee known owt about it. Thou mit as weel tell us." 

" WeU, I dunno' know ut I've any right t' keep it," said 
Ned, as eager to make it known as the others were to know 
it ; " it's no hangin matter ; nobbut a bit o' pee-weetin at 
th' tother side yonder," and he pointed his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of the pump. 

The others put on their '*studying-caps ; " and when 
they had ransacked their brains for several moments to 
get to the windward of Ned's secret, one of them intimated 
his readiness to acknowledge himseK unable to *'gawm" it, 
a conclusion which the other very naturally subscribed to. 
So no alternative was left to Ned but either to make a clean 
breast of the matter, or otherwise allow himself to be 
teased all day by his friends ; and as his wife would very 
probably unburden herself to the first neighbour she met 
with, he saw no reason why he should be *' bothered " by 
anybody for the possession of a secret which, perhaps, in 
an hour would have made the circuit of the Fold. 

" Well," said he, at length, " I've had owd Linderinbant 
this mornin, an' he tells me he's for awterin things a bit 
at their house ; he's for havin a woman upo' th' hearth- 
stone." 

"Ay?" by the others. 

" He's nowt elze," said Ned ; "an' yo'n be moore sur- 
prised when I tell yo' whoa he's for havin." 

"Well, lest yer; what sort of a hanimal is hoo?" 
inquired Noozer. 
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"Well," said Ned, "its noather one nor another but 
Nan o* Berry ; so yo' may mak what yo' con on*t." 

Both listeners whistled — a method of expressing astonish- 
ment not altogether confined to the^enizens of Treadlepin 
Fold ; and when that feeling had somewhat subsided, all 
three burst out into a laugh that startled the Fold from 
bottom to top, and brought many an inquisitive head to 
the gossips' point of survey, a position betwixt the door 
and the door-posts. 

" Well ; if that does no' sheead Ryno !" observed Noozer, 
when they had finished laughing. " I'll bet owt ut they're 
agate a-coortin now : for I seed Nan hangin th' clooas 
out a bit sin' ; an' I dunno' think ut owd Linderinbant's 
far off. Let's goo an' plague 'em a bit." 

"I seed Jammie jertin down toart th' "Mangle" no' 
mony minits sin'," said BiUy. " He's gone a-gettin a pint 
uppo' th' strength on't, I da'say. We'st be yerrin ' Red 
Robin ' toart neet if he's gettin on." 

"It's t' be made up t'neet," said Ned. 

" Then o fawors bein straight forrad," suggested Billy- 
up-th'- Steps. " It wur different to me when I're agate o' 
coortin our Nell. I geet ducked i' owd Rambler's raintub 
th' fust neet ut I're catcht wi' her; an' mony a scrape we'n 
on us bin in ; so it's hardly fair ut other folk should go 
tow free. Conno' wi try a bit of a mank, like, afore things 
are too far gone ?" 

" I have it !" ejaculated Ned, always as ripe and as ready 
as anyone for mischief; and he whispered to Billy, and 
then to Noozer, and then looked round to see if anyone was 
listening. All three looked full of glee. 

E 
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" It'll be rare spoort," said Noozer. 

" He'll ne'er know but what it's th' wynt ut's done it," 
observed BiUy-up-th'- Steps. 

** Ar't' sure thou con get upo' th' house ?" inquired 
Noozer. 

" Leeav that to me," replied Ned ; ** it'll no' be th' fust 
time I've bin on. If yo' con tak care ut o's reet at th' 
bottom, I'll see ut things are managed at th' top." 

*' Then lest goo an' wayve o day," said BiUy. " Come, 
Noozer, we can think about it at us looms ; but see ut thou 
does no' leet on to nob'dy, or it'll happen spoil o. We'n 
come down again toart dellit (twilight). 

*' Nawe," suggested Ned, " I'd better come o'er t' yore 
house a bit afore that time ;" and he scratched his head 
and grinned. 

" What for ?" inquired both of his friends. 

" Becose," said he, " I think th' taypot's comin to our 
house to-day." 

" 0-o-oh !" by the others. 

'^ I nobbut think so. Our Mat's bin as cramm'd as a 
whisket o momin, an' nob'dy could do reet for her. 
Hoo swears ut if th' duckhole is no' shifted afore baggin 
time hoo'll flit, that hoo wiU. An' then th' weshin's bein 
put off, an' th' childer are to go to their gronny's i'th' after- 
noon ; an' hoo thowt very loudly ut I mit push on wi' my 
wayvin this forenoon, as hoo're sure I'd do noan to-neet. 
I took that as a hint, like, ut I mit go to th' tother side o' 
Banter o' Boby's, or anywhere else, so as I're out o'th' 
smell o'th' rum bottle. Dunno' yo see ?" 

There was a general laugh at this, and several remarks 
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not altogether complimentary to the other sex were uttered, 
and suggestions were made of a nature which, if carried 
into effect, would have concerned others than owd Linder- 
inbant and his intended mistress, and probably caused a 
stir in Treadlepin Fold that would have ended in a sort of 
domestic revolution, if that would have been all. As it 
was, the matter dropped there, and the conspirators 
parted company, each of them going to his loom to reflect 
upon and laugh over the probable issue of their mischievous 
enterprise. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

It may not, perhaps, be within the knowledge of some of 
the readers of these chapters that, in the pleasant suburban 
district watered by the well-known stream Shooter's Brook, 
there existed, at the time of which I write, a society of 
women which had for its object the better promotion of 
** tea-and-rum" gatherings, and the indiscriminate spread- 
ing of questionable gossip and mischievous scandal. Such 
a society, however, did exist, and was powerful at the time, 
both numerically and as regards the individual influence 
of its members, some of whom had been notorious for their 
prowess at a pump squabble, and for the dominion they 
possessed over certain lords of the creation yclept husbands. 
The society was emblematised by a superb earthen teapot, 
whose registered measure was somewhere betwixt a pint 
and a gallon, and which was considered the joint property 
of the elder matrons of the society, who subscribed for it 
when most of the junior members were in their '* dadins " 
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(leading-strings). To keep up a good old custom, that of 
propitiating Saint Monday, the society had its meetings on 
that day, which were held at each member's house, rotatively. 
This was the rule, to which there was one exception — 
namely — ^if any member's husband was refractory the 
society met at his house twice for once at any of the others, 
in order to "break him in." The weekly subscription 
was stated at threepence per head, unless some extra- 
ordinary occasion demanded additional funds, when a levy 
of threepence or sixpence more would be agreed upon. 
The funds thus raised were expended in the purchase of a 
kind of liquor which the children who were permitted to 
accompany their mammas to these meetings, were given 
to understand was *' Jamaica cream," a beverage which 
the children in question were induced to regard as extremely 
repugnant to the taste, that is, if they could believe in the 
wry face and shaking head by which each mouthful was 
welcomed. No matter how "bad taking" this beverage 
might be, no one was ever observed to throw any of it over 
her shoulder, or pour it into the slop-basin ; but, generally, 
to appropriate it in such a manner as would contribute to the 
reddening of her face or the loosening of her tongue. 
Sometimes additional libations, in the shape of " toddy," 
or " punch," were permitted, if such a word can be applied 
to an exception which soon became a rule. A disposition 
evinced among some of the senior members to " shake 
their rags," accompanied by a lively rendering of that old- 
fashioned hornpipe affair, which may have been copied 
down from Eve, for anything I know, but which is given in 
a thousand variations on "tiddle-ump-tum-tum," was 
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generally the signal for these indulgences. The younger 
''skoo' " would be reserved at first, doubtless from some 
reminiscences of their courting days, when taking more 
than a '^toothful" was considered a breach of modesty ; 
but on an assurance from some of the *' old stagers '' (who 
invariably added the persuasiveness of example to their 
precept) that ** a drop or two wur nowt out o'th' road," 
they would faU back upon their weakness, and '' go in " for 
a jollification like the rest. 

It perhaps was not the worst feature in the arrangements 
of this society, that all things provided for their refection 
were shared in common among the members. In fact, it 
was a little community or hive, if possessing the properties 
of humming and stinging, and the carrying out of the 
" equal-burthens-break-no-backs ** principle be the cardinal 
attributes of the bee species. Each member provided a 
share of the eatables, including sugar and a *' leeaf or two 
o' tae," and the whole was mixed together when placed 
upon the table, that none of them could recognise that of 
their own providing, any more than they could single out 
the true from the false of the gossip which was served along 
with it. 

If everything else connected with this society had been 
established on the principle of fair dealing, I should have 
had little or no occasion to lug their doings into these 
pages ; but we all have our defects ; whether individually 
or as a body-politic, there is some drawback or other upon 
what, here in Lancashire, we should caU ** gradely " in our 
dealings with each other, and not the least is a disposition 
to criticise the doings of our neighbours too freely, forget- 
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ting at the same time that we are laying ourselves open to 
similar animadversions. I am induced, by these considera- 
tions, to forbear a little, and to touch as lightly as is 
possible with due justice upon certain matters that it has 
fallen to my lot to be cognisant of. Did I do otherwise, 
I might be made the recipient of something more than I 
bargained for at the hands of parties who might feel them- 
selves concerned about the characters of the individuals 
whom I am here endeavouring to sketch. 

The Treadlepin Fold Tea and Bum Society had its 
foibles, or rather the parties composing the society had 
their foibles. If that is saying much, I might arraign the 
whole crew of them for gross scandal, for they have said 
much more about other people — 



-To mark and teU 



Their neebonrs' faults an' folly, 

I have said before, was one of the primary objects of the 
society, and I certainly cannot with any degree of con- 
sistency be blamed if I attempt to lay before my readers 
anything which may go to prove that such objects were 
kept strictly in view. 

But they had internal bickerings, had these people some- 
times. After pulling to pieces everybody who was not 
within the sanctuary of the sisterhood, they not unfre- 
quently "set to'* and devoured each other. On one 
occasion, a young person who had had the good fortune to 
marry a packer, and who persisted in holding her head 
higher than the standard prescribed by the matrons of 
Treadlepin Fold, had the imprudence to inquire rather 
contemptuously of her elbow neighbour, whose living im- 
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fortunately ''coome through th' shuttle ee," what her 
husband allowed her weekly. This was answered m a 
manner equally contemptuous by the other : — 

'* He gi'es me owt I con get howd on, an' thou gets no 
moore ; now then, Miss Kek ! what is it to thee how mich 
Iget?" 

'' Eh, dear !'' retorted the packer's wife, tossing her head, 
and shaking her cap ribbons as a rush-cart horse would its 
garland when the bells jingle, ** thou'rt very ready t' tak 
one up if one says owt ; as petickiler as thou coes thysel. 
Ay, what is it to me ? just same as if I cared ! I nobbut 
just spoke. But I con tell thee one thing, Sal, an' that is 
no' two, ut if he gi'es thee mich thou mit mak thysel look 
a bit different ; I think so, at anyrate." And she cast down 
her eyes and appeared to take in the full measure and 
quality of the other's habiliments, dwelling particularly 
upon her skirts. 

" Thou may think what thou's a mind, Bet," said the 
other, indignantly ; ** an' as for what thou says, nob'dy 
cares nowt about it. I'm happen as farrantly as thee any 
eend up ; an' if I ha' not as fine fitbers as some folk, they 
may be as cleean. Look at that, now, an' that," and she 
showed a strip of petticoat and a piece of skirt which, 
though not of the finest material, were nevertheless unex* 
ceptionable in their whiteness. " These ha' no' bin wesht 
i'th' sink, nor dried i'th' chimdy, I con tell thee." Then 
casting a contemptuous look towards her friend's ancles, 
which seemed to intimate that there was something in 
that direction which might have undergone the process 
she alluded to. 
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The quarrel had proceeded thus far without any inter- 
ference on the part of those not immediately concerned 
either in its origin or its issue ; hut as matters hegan to 
run high, and as personalities of a questionable nature 
were in frequent exchange; and as two women cannot 
" fall out " without bringing the names of a third or fourth 
party, and probably all their neighbours, into the quarrel, 
it must not be presumed that these two had it all to them- 
selves throughout. One would imagine that some particular 
allusion was meant for herself, another wanted to try a 
supposed " cap " to see if it would fit her own head ; 
another would not *' sit theer an' yer sich lies as thoose 
towd ; " consequently aU three must have a word, or per- 
haps no end of words, to say '' to that ; '' and so the wind 
increased to a gale, and a hurricane, blowing from all 
quarters at once, was sure to follow. Ett o' somebody's 
forgot her little grievance respecting her children not being 
allowed to climb upon her neighbour's chairs, and Liz o' 
somebody else's suddenly broke off her tete-a-tete with a 
novice whom she had pinned into a comer, and kept there 
until her new acquaintance might reckon herself properly 
initiated, and parties who had a fabulous amount of wordy 
business to settle of their own, very considerately allowed 
such business to be consigned to Providence for the time, 
and aU "went in" for the adjustment of other people's. 
There seemed to be no difficulty nor little consideration as 
to which side the various combatants should range them- 
selves upon. Each selected her own partisan as readily as 
she would her own child at a juvenile " shindy ; " and no 
sooner had the whole arrayed themselves in fighting order 
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than ^ords as hot as cinders began to be fired at each 
other, and insinuations of such a galling nature and so 
piercing in their very pointedness were flung about, that in 
a few minutes a recourse to naxU, and a general onslaught 
upon head-gear, seemed all but inevitable. 

How matters were adjusted at last, or by what agency 
that adjustment was brought about, '' xnj informant sayeth 
not ; " but hostilities were supposed to be brought to a 
termination before the party broke up. After fishing up 
every conceivable kind of personality, and exhausting 
every source, from which an epithet could be coined, they 
gradually cooled down into a middling sort of friendship, 
which experienced only slight interruptions during the 
evening; but the packer's wife knew what the weaver's 
wife was, and the weaver's wife knew what the packer's 
was, after all. 

I mention the foregoing incident to show the reader what 
degree of mercy it was likely would be extended towards 
any person who held heterodox notions regarding the 
morality of such societies, supposing that such a person 
was sufficiently unfortunate as to be placed in the power 
of the members. That there were people in or about 
Treadlepin Fold who held opinions prejudicial to the good 
name of the society in particular, and of tea and rum 
gatherings in general, there was not the slightest doubt ; 
and that Nan o' Berry was one of those was a fact too 
notorious to be allowed to pass uncommented upon. But 
she was single at the time ; and the simple fact of her 
being so was supposed to account for her uncompromising 
hostility to the gossiping institution of her married neigh- 
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hours. Nevertheless, whenever an opportunity occurred of 
making a descent upon owd Backetybag, as they called her, 
the host of scandal-mongers were down upon her in most 
formidable muster; and the object of their attack must 
possess a good proof moral armour if none of their shafts 
could penetrate her character. But what cared the heroine 
of these sketches for all they could say or do? Any 
aspersions that they could cast against her, even if hurled 
with a fifty-tongue-power force, would fall as lightly as 
would a shower of soap-suds on a washing-day ; and if any 
of them had a notion to measure nails with her, they might 
"thrj.'* That was a piece of advice, or a kind of invita- 
tion, which few of those to whom it was addressed ever 
observed, or profited by. In fact. Nan o' Berry was, in her 
spinsterhood, a terror to the members of the Treadlepin 
Fold Tea and Bum Society, whenever she encountered 
them singly. If anyone should venture to say a word to 
her under such circumstances, she, the assailant, would 
be sure to fire from the safe cover of her own door-posts, 
ready for retreat, if Nan happened to face about and take 
up the challenge. 

So Nan was seldom meddled with by individuals, nor 
was her character openly discussed, only within the limits 
of the society ; and what was said did not often transpire 
out of doors. But extraordinary occurrences give a licence 
to people's tongues. They may be talked over at tea- 
meetings, pump-gatherings, " merry-meals,*' and clothes- 
hangings ; on the hearth, in the loomhouse, or at the door ; 
and there was something so delectable now to be put into 
the public mouth that they must be indifferent indeed who 
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did not make a noise about it to everyone they met. The 
conversation which was represented in the preceding 
chapter as having taken place betwixt owd Linderinbant 
and Ned-i'-th'-Ginnel was overheard by the latter's wife, 
who stood high as an authority in the Tea and Bum 
Society, and a " paper " was being prepared by her for the 
next meeting which would take every member of the sister- 
hood by surprise, and perhaps necessitate a demand for 
additional supplies of " Jamaica " and other " creams,** 
and call forth the very essence of delectation when they got 
together. Nan o* Berry was in their talons. She who had 
railed at matrimony so long was in a fair way for being 
caught in its meshes at last, or supposed to be. Now, 
Nelly-up-th'-Steps, and Noozer's wife, and Bet o' Jim's, 
what will you say to this ? 

On the very evening looked forward to by owd Linderin- 
bant as being a time that would bring satisfaction to himself 
regarding his matrimonial speculations, the Treadlepin Fold 
TeaandBum Society was to hold one of its periodical jubilees. 
The meeting was to be held at the house of Ned-i*-th*-Ginnell, 
according to a prediction of that worthy — ^which prediction 
the reader is already acquainted with. Early in the after- 
noon, indications of the approaching " stir " were notice- 
able. The embankment of Ned's model duck-hole was 
rapidly disappearing ; its removal being superintended by 
Ned's wife, and participated in by two of the children, who 
were *' all delight '* at the mischief they were perpetrating. 
Ned looked on with seeming indifference, and contemplated 
the destruction that was going on with Spartan-like mag- 
nanimity. He did not offer a single oath to counteract the 
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instructions of his wife, which were given in unmistakable 
terms to her juvenile assistants ; nor did he dispute one 
inch of her authority, even though it assumed for the time 
a marked ascendency over his own. He patiently waited 
for four o'clock to be registered on the cracked dial of the 
old " wag-bi-th'-wo"' which hung in the nook, when he 
would be temporarily released from home duty ; and as the 
" long finger,'* or minute hand, marched up to the hour, 
he perpetrated a verse of a song on the feelings of his wife, 
who before thought he was aU vexation, and rejoiced in 
consequence. He now thought it was time to be missing ; 
so, setting back his " fly " by using the shuttle for a prop, 
and divesting himself of the waste, or "pooin's,*' which 
clung to his person, he coolly took down his hat from its 
whitewashed peg, and slid up the ** ginnel" to join his 
companions. 

Mat, left to her own *' shiftin's," now whisked away 
merrily ; and the mop trundled over the floor, and ring- 
pattens clinked about, and hot cinders dropping from the 
grate hissed on the wetted hearth, and everything had such 
a " cleeanin " sound with it that the discomfited ducks 
dropped their tails as they peeped in from the doorstone, 
and gave out a '^qua-a-ack" when they found that their 
snug winter aquarium no longer existed. Now the two 
children dropped in from school, and were duly cautioned 
not to tread upon the newly-whitened hearth, but to wipe 
their clogs on the mop, and ^' pack off to th' tother childer 
i'th' loomhouse " until the floor was dry. Safely, as they 
thought, ensconsed among the loomrails, and for a time 
beyond the surveillance of their parents, the youngsters 
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now held a council of inquiry as to what was the meaning 
of the change which was passing over the house, and as to 
what were the contents of a suspicious-looking bottle which 
stood on a shelf over the door, and which was just accessible 
to the eldest boy, he being an adept at climbing. Here 
the reader must understand that, in many houses inhabited 
by weavers, the loomhouse has to serve other domestic 
purposes beside weaving — such as relate to the kitchen, 
pantry, and scullery ; in fact it is a general storehouse for 
all their share of the good things of this life, but unfortu- 
nately it is never overstocked. As to the contents of the 
bottle in question, a good deal of rude guesses were hazarded. 
One suggested it might be cordial, another that it was alegar 
(sour ale), but the eldest judged it to be something else of a 
forbidden nature, and would satisfy his curiosity by a taste. 
For this purpose he ascended the door, and ere his parent 
had time to look about her the bottle was secured, the cork 
drawn, and a *'ploppin' mouthful'' was fizzing in his 
throat. Wincing under the effects of this potation, the 
youngster clattered down the door, and was observed in his 
descent by the mother, who, suspecting the nature of his 
mission up there, helped him down rather sharply, by 
applying the momentum of a good smart slap upon the 
abutting breech, which brought the depredator to the 
ground more quickly than he liked. That done, she soused 
him pretty freely about the sconce, and promising an 
additional ''clout i'th' earhole" upon any subsequent 
renewal of the offence, left him to his yelling, and to' the 
consolation offered him by the other children. This inci- 
dent hastened the departure of the children to their 
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*' gronny's/' for in a few minutes after its occurrence they 
were summoned into the house, where they received a 
warning admonition from their mother, in which they were 
cautioned not to meddle with things that they should not 
touch ; allusions being made to the effects of poison upon 
little children — how it caused them to die and be sent to 
the '' buryhole ; " at which they all shook their heads and 
looked at each other, and said it was Jacky that did it all, 
and then the party referred to rubbed his eyes and whined. 
Their faces were then duly wiped, their ** pinnies " were 
stretched down, and each of them wielding a piece of bread 
and butter of incomprehensible thickness, the whole jorum 
set out for their "gronny's.'' And now the cleaning was 
finished, and the house looked once more like a home. 
The ducks were driven to their roost in the ** fowt," the 
kettle sang gaily on the bar, the fire reddened the hearth 
with its cheerful glow, and Mat-i'th'-Ginnel was ready to 
receive her guests. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The first arrival was in the person of Bet o' Jim's, a 
bouncing widow of a disputed age. It had been said that 
she was forty when her husband died, but she could not be 
more than five-and-thirty now — ^that is, according to her 
own calculation. She had at one time felt an undoubted 
regard for the person of owd Linderinbant, and had been 
so forward as to cast her eyes invitingly upon him ; but 
that stupid individual either could not or would not take 
the hint, and this was one of the reasons why she still 
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allowed the "weeds" to grow about her. It was not that 
she was without chances of re-entering the married state. 
Single women never are. Oh, no ! It is that they are 
undecided in their choice of suitors, which is often put 
forth as the grand reason why they do not enhst under 
Hymen's banner at any time. So it was with Bet o' Jim's. 
She could have had " chaps '' by dozens if she liked ; bat 
the right one had not spoken yet, and she could afford to 
wait until he did speak. She could not say that she was 
quite tired of widowhood ; indeed, she was rather recon- 
ciled to it, and for any society that it deprived her of, she 
found a ready "make-up" in the companionship of her 
tea-and-rum associates. 

"Am I th' fust ?" inquired Bet, as she drew her shoes 
over the sack which did mat service at the door. 

" Ay," replied her hostess. " I but just sided up, thou 
sees. Bring a cheear to th' fire, for it's but coolish." 

"Wheay, it's welly five o'clock," observed the widow, 
looking at the timepiece in the comer. " Dear me ! how time 
slips o'er ; " and she emptied her apron of sundry contents, 
amongst which were slices of currant-cake, and little odd 
matters in screwed papers, the whole of which she placed 
upon the table ; then, scooping up the crumbs with her 
knitted fingers, she stepped to the glass to survey herself. 

" What dost think about my cap ?" said she, addressing 
her friend; "isn't it bobbersome? I put this bit o' pink 
ribbin in for t' liven it up a bit ; for it's no use feelin dis- 
mal an' lookin so ; " and she set her head in every possible 
position before the mirror, fettled about the cap-screen, 
stretched out the bows, plaited down the strings, and 
thought that for once in her life she did look charming. 
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Mat passed a qualified encomium upon the cap ; thought 
it would have looked better if the ribbon had been blue, or 
green, or indeed any colour except the one it happened to 
be ; but still it looked very well. She might have added 
that her own headgear was far more trim than her friend's, 
but that opinion she discreetly kept to herself, and 
resignedly awaited the judgment of her guests. 

*' Hast seen any o'th* tother folk?" she inquired. 

*' Wheay, I just coed in up th' steps," repHed Bet, " an* 
Nell wur just gettin th* choilt ready. Hoo said hoo would- 
no' be long." 

" Wur our Ned in ?" inquired the other. 

"Ay." 

*' Anybody elze?*' 

" Well, ther three or four i*th* loomhouse I could yer, 
but I seed nob'dy nobbut yo'r Ned." 

** Wumo' owd Linderinbant in ?" 

*' Nawe.'* And the widow blushed as she gave answer 
in the negative. 

" How dost know ?" said Mat. 

"Well, I think not," replied the widow; "what ma'es 
thee t' want t' know ?" 

" Nowt, nowt ; I nobbut thowt he happen mit ha' bin." 

** Ther's summat elze," said Bet, her curiosity fully 
awakened ; ** what is it ?" 

" Could thou yer what them talkin about ?" inquired the 
other, as tantalising as it was possible to be. 

" Nawe," said the widow ; *' but they fawort havin some 
spoort o'er summat, for they kept settin up cracks o' laafin." 

" I da'say I've a notion what it wur at," said her friend ; 
" thou'll be yerrin some news afore th' neet's o'er.' 
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'^ Thou con gie me an inklin on't, con't no' ?*' said the 
other, eagerly. 

'^ Wait a bit ; I man yer furr about it afore I say mich ; 
bat it's summat nVUpleeas thee I con tell thee that/' and 
Mat laid a strong emphasis upon '* pleeas." 

'^ It's nowt about me, is it ?*' and a paleness came upon 
the widow's face as she asked the question. 

Mat smiled, shook her head, but said nothing. 

The widow looked disconcerted a moment, but rallied 
again, and then she proceeded to cross-examine her memory 
to see if she could not get at the drift of her friend's interro- 
gations, and the secret they conveyed. Why was the 
name of owd Linderinbant mentioned ? It must be 
something concerning him. Why would the news please 
her ? It must be something about a sweetheart if it did, for 
what had she to do with anything else ? I mean her heart, 
for outwardly Bet o' Jim's did not seem to care a button 
'' for th' best mon i'th' town." But what connection was 
there betwixt owd 'Linderinbant and herself that anybody 
knew of? She had never made known her sentiments 
regarding him to anyone, nor even given the slightest hint 
to create suspicion. No, that she had not. 

Women have hidden feelings, hidden longings, prompt- 
ings which knowingly they dare not trust upon their lips 
nor upon their face, but keep housed within their heart of 
hearts, the inmost core of their being. To betray were to 
become a slave — a slave, perhaps, to worthlessness. But, 
oh, inadvertence ! A look, a smile, a blush, a curl of the 
lip, and where is their secret now ? 

Bet o' Jim's was a true woman. She could keep a secret 

F 
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as well as any of them, proyiding the pump was not applied 
too perseveringly. But now she was at fault. The heaving 
breast, the trembling cap-ribbon, the fingers which played 
so wanderingly about her apron from comer to comer, 
resting nowhere. These might be *' trifles light as air," 
but they were not the less ** confirmations strong as proofs 
of holy writ," to the suspicions which Mat-i'th*-Ginnel 
entertained towards her friend's feelings. That friend was 
in love — she was sure of it — and the object of that love was 
himself in love with another — ^that was no less certain. 
And now to pierce, to overwhelm, to strike down one 
truthful, loving heart, even though that heart beat in the 
bosom of a friend. Oh, Mischief ! thy personification is a 
woman ! 

Mat eyed her prey with delightful satisfaction. How 
eweet to wound and then apply the balm! as a mother 
would whip her child and afterwards hug it to her breast, 
stifling its wailing with kisses. There was nothing beyond 
the mere manner of her friend — ^her demeanour when in 
<$ertain society — ^the nervousness she betrayed at the men- 
tion of owd Linderinbant's name, or any circumstance 
<;onnected with him — ^that caused Mat to suspect the nature 
of her sentiments with regard to that individual ; nor had 
she even ventured to give a direct allusion to the matter, 
although it may be considered a wonder; seeing that 
women generally are seldom satisfied with a mere suspicion, 
but avail themselves of every means and opportunity to 
get an absolute conviction, especially if that pursuit leads 
to the detraction of some erring sister. But now that the 
ice was broken, and a fair opportunity was at hand for 
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bringing to light something which was of cardinal im- 
portance to everyone about Treadlepin Fold, Mat-i'th'-Ginnel 
felt determined not to lose sight of it until her suspicions 
were verified or allayed. 

In the meantime. Bet o* Jim*s was busy with her apron — 
busy abstractedly — ^for the subject of her thoughts seemed 
to be in the fireplace, or about there, as her eyes were 
fixed in that direction — fixed, but dreamily — and no doubt 
she would have continued thus occupied much longer had 
not a rap come to the window to disturb her reverie, and 
call her thoughts back from where they were wandering. 
Bet started ; seemed guilty for the moment of some unac- 
countable inadvertence, and sought to recover herself ; 
and when the door flew open, and a shrill, merry voice 
proclaimed the entry of Nelly-up-th'-Steps, owd Linderinbant 
and the thoughts he had conjured up were passing away 
amongst the shadows. 

"Good lorgus. Mat!" exclaimed Nelly, surveying the 
party addressed with wondering eyes, "wheer'st getten 
that rush-cart fro' ?'* alluding to a grotesque combination 
of ribbons, artificial flowers and foliage which Mat was 
then in the act of placing upon her head, and which, by 
some caprice of the inventive faculty, was to be named a 
cap. 

*' Dost CO this a rust-cart ?" said Mat, colouring up as 
much as she could through the brown-red which was 
already upon her face, and taking an angry but admiring 
glance into the mirror. " Co thy own cawves together, an* 
let mine come whoam theirsel ;*' and she looked at Nelly's 
modest headgear somewhat depreciatingly. 
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Nelly was a pretty woman. She had a bright, blooming 
face that required not the loan of tint, neither from flower 
nor ribbon. Her head was rather covered than set off by 
a clean white cambric cap, that looked crisp and wholesome, 
and would have served to put one in mind of a tidy country 
dame in a snug rustic cottage, ironing out her linen with a 
fresh garden breeze blowing about her. Unlike some of 
her companions, she eschewed finery or any attempt at 
finery ; for it may be said of many poor people that they 
make the will serve for the deed, in many cases, and often 
when they strive to dress with taste they come out gawdy 
instead of fine. Nelly, on the contrary, seemed to think 
with the poet, that '^ beauty unadorned 's adorned the 
most,' and, consequently, her person in '^ simple raiment 
dight " had so many charms about it, unhidden from the 
gaze, that no wonder some of her neighbours looked on her 
with envy, and sometimes openly ridiculed that which 
secretly they admired. It was even so with Mat-i'th'- 
Ginnel on this occasion. Her lean face looked no companion 
at all for the roses and fuchsias that were stuck around it. 
Although it was ruddy betimes, it had more the tint of 
coffee than of the peach, and there was an absence of 
everything in the structure of the "rush-cart" to relieve 
its brownness. The presence of NeUy gave her the daggers, 
therefore, and she would have torn her finery into the 
minutest " doUrags '' only to have appeared half so charming 
as her friend. And that friend to call her grand affair of 
a cap a "rush-cart." Oh! too provoking to be put up 
with ! But how to better herself ? Mat knew she could 
not, therefore felt so chagrined that she was once about to 
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let go a flood of bitterness right in the face of the unsus- 
pecting Nelly, but was restrained by the reflection that such 
a proceeding would have a tendency to spoil the fun of the 
evening, and perhaps break up the meeting earlier than 
was desired. So she eased herself by a poke at the fire 
and a rude observation addressed to the proprietors of 
several noses which were undergoing the process of flatten- 
ing against the window-pane. '' Yo' con go back/' was the 
hospitable welcome with which Mat greeted the fresh 
comers, " ther's no reawm for yo\" 

The new arrivals were persons whom we must regard as 
the make-ups of the society, or minor lights, or second- 
hand authorities, who had no particular places assigned 
them at the table, and who were of no particular character, 
but were set down as regular " tea-going " women, content 
to receive scandal as it was given to them, and to deal it 
out in its unadulterated purity. The entrance of these 
was the signal for the teapot to be filled up, and for the 
whole jorum of the partakers of the friendly cup to marshal 
themselves and their chairs in the order of attack. 

Now the teapot goes round the table, raising a cloud of 
fragrant steam ; the cream jug follows, and in the wake of 
both a legless wineglass, that had done service as a cistern 
to a birdcage, goes hopping from hand to hand, discharging 
its load of red pungent liquor into each cup as it passes 
round. There is a shudder and a remonstrance from the 
novices, who declare that they have received more than 
their share of the liquor, and as a proof everyone is invited 
to taste the contents oi their respective cups to see which 
is the strongest. 
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'' Weak as wayter !" was the almost universal exclama- 
tion upon tasting. ''Hardly strong enoogh for childer !" 
And the two novices, who, by some process of legerdemain, 
had received double measure, submitted to have the fire 
kindled in their faces ere the first cup was disposed of ; 
and the dreamy eye and faltering, hesitating voice soon 
betrayed their incapacity to hold out as long as the rest. 
One of them, in her anxiety to prevent the table moving 
round, or losing its equilibrium, made such an effort to 
grasp hold of it that she knocked over her cup and spilled 
the contents into her neighbour's lap. There was a general 
scream at this accident, and a '^ Hey, my chayny !" from 
the hostess, who saw her dozen chinaware in danger of 
losing a companion. 

The unfortunate recipient of this outward application of 
the "creature comfort '* was no other than Noozer's wife, 
who, not overpleased at being unceremoniously made into 
a slop-basin, jumped up from the table and rushed into the 
loomhouse-kitchen, there to wash out by innocent soap 
and water the tell-tale stains from her luckless apron. She 
was followed by her friend Mat, who, to appease her anger, 
apprised her in a whisper of something which was to afford 
them infinite delight some time during the evening, at the 
expense of a rather sedate-looking widow who sat at the 
table. This announcement had the effect of cutting short 
an unpolite exclamation which Lady Noozer was in the act 
of pouring over the mug; and whispers and counter- 
whispers were immediately in rapid exchange, followed by 
short fits of half-suppressed laughter and some audible 
giggling. 
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'' Ther'B some mischief brewin/' observed one. 

'' Whisperings lyin/' remarked another. 

" It owt to be towd here/' said a third. 

But the most interested listener was Bet o' Jim's. She 
had heard her name mentioned — ^repeated — and she grew 
pale. When the two returned from the loomhouse she 
became fidgety and jealous-eyed, and, moreover, showed 
an indisposition to swallow her tea properly. Whispering 
became '* catching.'* Lips were in close and rapid com- 
munication with ears, so that in a moment a telegram had 
gone round the table, but breaking off at Bet o' Jim's, to 
the scarcely repressible indignation of that worthy lady. 
Besides, all eyes were fixed on her. Some looked direct 
and boldly in her face, whilst those whose heads were 
turned away looked askant at her ; so that it so6n became 
unquestionably evident to Bet o' Jim's that she was the 
subject of that mysterious tete-a-tete which was going on at 
the table. At last she jumped up, and setting her chair 
back, assumed an attitude towards her companions which 
would have led one to look for the disappearance of the 
^able through the loomhouse door, and the lodgment of the 
eatables and drinkables in the treadlehole. 

" What's up wi' yo'?" she exclaimed ; *' is it about me ? 

If it is " and she struck the table so violently that the 

cups and saucers were made to jingle and reel. 

Some treated the matter lightly, and would have laughed 
it off ; others looked scared and cowardly ; whilst one or 
two were disposed to let it pass over without any further 
bother, that is, if Bet would let it. But Bet stood fixed, 
immovable, resolute — her eyes flashing round the company 
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as if she contemplated an immediate descent upon cap 
ribbon or head-gear indiscriminately ; and woe be to the 
victim, had she selected one ! for she was strong and active^ 
and conld tear and rend as a powerful woman can, when 
the head of an unfortunate antagonist comes within the 
reach of her merciless nails. But it was not to be. 

'' Sit thee down, Bet," said the head of the tea-and-rum 
party to her indignant friend, half coaxingly, half authorita- 
tively, " we'm noane talkin about thee.*' 

"What wur it about, then ?'* said Bet o' Jim's. 

" Thou'll happen know soon enoogh," replied Mat-i'th*- 
Ginnel. 

" Well, tell me now," insisted Bet, so far cooled as to 
allow herself to resume her seat, at the same time relaxing 
her clenched hand. 

"Thou'rt so touchous," said Billy-up-th'-Steps' wife, 
"wem nobbut gooin t* ax thee if thou wur no' weddin 
proud, an' thou must fly up that road." 

" Weddin proud ! What dun yo' meean by that ?" They 
had now got into the right vein, and every one watched 
for the sequel. 

'* WeU, th' long an' short on't is," said Mat-rth'-Ginnel, 
'* if thou meeans t' have owd Linderinbant, thou mun look 
sharp, for ther's other folk after th' same piece an' weft ; 
an' if thou doesno' mind, it'll be drawn in and gaited afore 
thou knows wheer thou art; now, then. Gome, empty 
yo'r cups." 

There was a commotion amongst the china, which would 
have been general had Bet o' Jim's taken part in it. She did 
not, however ; but sat there looking extremely pettish, and 
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completely chopfallen ; and despite her efforts to look un- 
concerned, there was a something in her face and manner 
that told the others she was regularly " flummuxed." 

" Gome, thou's no 'cagion t' look so sollit o*er it," said 
Noozer's wife. "He'll happen ha' th' best part o'th' 
bargin, tshus whoa he gets ; for he's bin but a marred sort 
of a lad in his bringin up ; beside, he're never so farrantly 
i' my thinkin, so it'U be no heartbreakin job if thou art 
juUied." 

"Yo're makkin a great deeal out o' nowt, I think," 
replied the widow, finding her tongue at this reflection upon 
the character and appearance of her idol. " What have I 
t' do wi' owd Linderinbant ? He's nowt to me ; an' if he 
wur, I da'say he's as honsome as ony o' yore fellys, an' 
I'm sure he's as good as some on 'em." 

" Hoo's tellin ov hersel now ?" remarked one who had 
not spoken before. 

" I'm sure I never thowt nowt about him i' my life," 
said the widow. 

" Come, Bet," said Mat, " dunno' show a white fither, 
now ut things han gone so far. If t' does, owd Backetybag 
'11 bat her wings an' crow o'er thee past owt." 

"Whoa?" 

" Nan o' Berry." 

" Why, what's hoo t' do wi' it ?" 

" Wheay, thou great gawmless foo', dost no' know ut 
owd Linderinbant an' her are coortin ?" 

" Nawe !" 

" Well, but I'd ha' towd thee long sin' if thou had no' 
bin i' such a way." 
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" Nan 0' Berry?" 

"Ay." 

" I'll scrat her een out !" 

" Thou'll what ?" 

** I'll scrat her een out ! I will." 

And as she uttered this threat she forgot how, in the 
time of need, Nan o' Berry had been a friend to her. How 
she had watched with her by her husband's sick-bed, when 
death was watching, too ; how she had ministered to her 
^n the sad time of her new widowhood, slept with her when 
she would have been lonely, cheered her when she was 
disconsolate; how she had come like a light into her 
house, and made her presence a ray of gladness. This 
Bet o' Jim's had forgotten, or how could she have gone on 
in the way she did ? 

"I'll tear her Lymm fro' Warbu'ton!" she continued, 
still venting her rage over the table. " Never shall it be 
said ut I've had to tak th' gap for sich a dandy-hen as owd 
Backetybag. Nawe, nawe !" And she ran from the table, 
tucked up the sleeves of her dress, and, making for the 
door, said — 

" Now then ; if I con nobbut find her — an' I think I know 
wheere hoo is — it's her an' me for it !" 

There was consternation on every countenance round 
the table. It was evident that the widow was in earnest. 
They had never seen her in such a way before — so 
apparently resolved to do something desperate ; and, before 
anyone could stir to interpose, she had dashed past the 
window. Up the entry she flew — around the comer — up 
the alley — ^past the pump — and, in a moment, was in the 
presence of her whom she then hated most. 
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'' Here, I want thee," said Bet, putting herself in a 
fighting attitude, and looking unutterable things at her 
rival. 

Nan o' Berry had finished washing, and was now busied 
in '* moppin-out ; " and just in the act of sending a flush 
of water over the doorstep as Bet o' Jim's confronted her. 

''What's up now?" said the astonished washerwoman, 
setting her mop against the coal fence, and leaning upon it. 

"I'll let thee see!" vociferated Bet. *' Thou " 

She withheld the epithet, and looked fixedly at Nan. She 
could not, for the life of her, utter another word. Some- 
thing there was that nearly choked her. 

" Whatever 's t' do wi* thee?" exclaimed the washer- 
woman. 

" Oh, Nan !" sobbed the widow, putting the comer of 
her apron to her eyes. 

" If thou's owt to say, come into th' house," said the 
other, and she threw down the mop and wiped her hands ; 
then into the house both went. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Mangle Hotel was not a roadside inn, boasting its 
accommodation for man and beast, nor was it a licensed 
resort for the fashionable lounger, who, tired of doing 
nothing all day long, seeks in the evening a few hours' 
relaxation in wine and revelry. It was simply a " hush 
shop," of no pretensions and of little notoriety ; its celebrity 
hardly having extended beyond the freedom of Treadlepin 
Fold. You would not have noticed it by any striking 
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peculiarity in its exterior, as it had no flaming signboard 
to indicate its character, or puff the qualities of itd fare. 
A few stout iron bars placed across the one front window, 
upon which hung any week's Northern Sta/r, were the only 
outward evidences that showed the nature of the business 
to which the interior was devoted. Sometimes, indeed, a 
row of some half-dozen empty " 1 gall." bottles would be 
turned topsy-turvy under the window, with their necks 
inserted in a narrow bricked gutter for the purpose of being 
*' sweetened," and as often would be hung a sieve upon 
a rusty holdfast, from which, in addition, would be sus- 
pended a clothes line, or a broken hoop, as might happen ; 
but with middling-to-do people, who had large families, 
signs of brewing were not uncommon, and in obscure, 
out-of-the way places, such as Treadlepin Fold, were not 
likely to attract the attention of the exciseman. 

The Mangle Hotel took its name from the fact of its 
being kept by a widow, who, to make up for the absence of 
a profitable trade in beer, drove a mangle and took in 
ironing. She was assisted in her caUing by an only 
daughter, a strapping, light-haired wench, of moderate 
beauty and passable address. This young lady could turn 
the mangle, or a young fellow's head, with equal dexterity, 
and could handle a *' flat " so as to smooth down any un- 
seemly ridges either in linen or behaviour. She had a few 
admirers, but none of them ever got beyond drinking her 
health in their rude style, which consisted of an inclination 
of the head and a wink over the pot when applying the 
vessel to their lips. It was well for the mother that no 
further advances were made to the daughter, for the latter 
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was of great need in the house^ and conld draw company 
on a winter's night, and keep np such a flow of conversa- 
tion and good humour, that bottle after bottle of the nut- 
brown would be emptied, and jug after jug would go round 
the table ere the drinkers knew they were drinking. It was 
a peculiarly bright scene was the interior of that house when 
a few choice spirits were assembled, and the "nappy" was 
constantly frothing at their lips, and jokes and light glee 
went round and round, and wagging heads were reflected 
upon the red and blue gingham curtains which folded 
warmly over the window, and the wind was howhng 
outside. 

It was on just such evenings that politics would be 
discussed with all the earnestness that good-wiU would 
allow, and with perhaps more sincerity than could be met 
with in more august assemblies. At the time of which I 
write, Chartism was in its zenith. The Thistlewood Branch 
of the No-Surrender Association was enrolling members 
nightly, and innumerable were the complaints of gardeners 
and cow-keepers respecting the mysterious disappearance 
of fence-rails, which were supposed to have been stolen for 
drilling purposes. The quiet, orderly, come-day-go-day 
people, who supposed that all taxes paid went to the 
Queen — God bless her ! — were constantly steeped in alarm, 
lest some night Feargus O'Connor, with his band of " homy- 
handed," should make a descent upon their counters, and 
tear up their fat ledgers into wadding for blunderbusses ; 
nor was it until the battle of the Tollbar had been fought, 
and General Don A. Von, with his routed " Croppers," had 
retired to the west bank of the Tib, that anything like 
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public secnrity began to be felt. Enthusiastic poor people, 
whose only house omamenls were a few coloured medaUions 
of the Crucifixion, taken in exchange for rags from the 
toffjr-and-marble man, had now superb steel portraits of 
distinguished patriots, spectacled and unspectacled — ^hung 
upon their walls ; alas ! so soon to have their faces turned 
towards the whitewash, presenting nothing but the cobwebs 
behind to the admiration of the gazer. 

There was a large fire heaped in the chimney of the 
Mangle Hotel. Before it sat owd Linderinbant, his friend 
Crap the shoemaker, and the General Commander-in-Chief 
of the Miles Platting Chartist Volunteer Brigade. The 
three were deeply immersed in ale and politics, but the one 
was weak and the other a little muddled, and to have got 
drunk upon either would have required a long and tedious 
campaign. The General was revising the pension list; 
sweeping away all the army pensions except those earned 
in the ranks, and cutting down other little matters which 
he said ''hung like a millstone round th' neck o'th' 
nation." He would disband the regular army, and place 
the defences of the country in the hands of trained volun- 
teers ; and thus would he not only blot out one of the 
greatest items of the national expenditure, but relieve the 
exchequer of one of its greatest difficulties. The shoemaker 
would tax machinery so long as revenue was to be the great 
consideration of politicians ; and to give employment and 
bread to the idle and starving thousands, he would seize 
the land and throw the people upon it, which, he said, 
would be " gooin back to Adam, the first principle." Owd 
Linderinbant had fallen into his semi-humorous manner — 
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a sort of awkward, half-earnest waggishness, by which he 
sought to make a joke out of an argument, and, but for the 
close pressing of the shoemaker, would have eschewed the 
serious consideration of any points advanced. He would 
repeal all imposts which touched on married people, and 
put a tax upon bachelors and old maids, a proposition 
which rather astonished the other two, for they thought 
him a confirmed celibate, nor did they dream that there 
was a prospect of his being anything else to the end of his 
days. The shoemaker thought it a fair and honest pro- 
posal, and said if people would agree to tax themselves 
according to their ability to pay, there would be no need of 
applying the mop to the national debt. The bulk of the 
workers would then be relieved of the burdens which 
"throttlt 'em down," and the "drones," which class of 
course includes everybody who does not pull off his coat to 
work, would have to " fork out," and that would be "puttin 
th' saddle upo' th' reet back." 

Owd Linderinbant, although he belonged to the Chartist 
body, and subscribed his penny a week towards the fund for 
the annihilation of the " base, bloody, and brutal whigs," 
was nevertheless moderate in his views. He was not a 
*' leveller," to use the accepted meaning of the term ; nor 
was he enlisted in the Miles Flatting Chartist Volunteer 
Brigade. He neither advocated extreme measures, nor 
would he resort to violence to obtain such as he advocated, 
consequently he had neither ground his pike nor shouldered 
his fence-rail in the Medlock Hollows — exceptions to the 
compliances of Chartists generally, that had called forth 
many derisive denunciations from the more " plucky " (?) 
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memberB of the Thistlewood Branch of the Great Northern 
No-Surrender Association. 

The doctrine of "levelling'* was a favourite topic with 
the shoemaker, and many a " confab " had he and owd 
Linderinbant had on this great point in his reform pro- 
gramme. Now that the subject was introduced, and the 
mug replenished, the shoemaker laid aside the Northern 
Star, from which he had been gleaning " progress," and 
drawing certain statistical documents from his pockets, 
prepared himself for '' tackling " his friend with arguments 
which he said he would drive into him like '' pavin th' heeL 
of a shoof." The General saw that to attempt to take part 
in the debate would be like trying to edge in a can at a 
pump squabble ; he would be shoved back by the more 
dexterous volubility of his compeers; so he retired into 
himself, and charging his pipe, set to studying a new 
evolution to be practised on an early occasion by the Miles 
Platting Chartist Volunteer Brigade, on their parade ground 
in the Medlock Hollows. 

We have not the remotest idea when we commence an 
argument as to where it shall end. If we leave off before 
we get to the antipodes, we may thank some accident or 
other for the timely liberation; otherwise, we may find 
ourselves steering in unknown waters without compass or 
pole-star, or any other guidance, save a neck-or-nothing 
instinct, until we are compelled to bring to with that 
readiest of all anchors, ''Well, it is so." The course 
pursued, and the end gained, by our friends at the Mangle 
Hotel was something akin to this. The two disputants 
had lost the point whence they started, and from the 
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eqnalisatioii of taxation and the division of property they 
had wandered to the national debt, and stuck fast there. 
The General rose to the rescue, and, laying aside politics 
with his pipe, proposed, "The Queen — ^her rights and 
nothing more ; the People — ^their rights and nothing less.*' 
In such a mood we will leave them. 

To return to Nan o' Berry and Bet o* Jim's. The two 
had made up their quarrel, and tied a knot of friendship 
which was to last forever. The latter protested that 
she had never harboured any designs upon the heart of 
owd Linderinbant, nor had she ever any regard for that 
individual more than such as a woman in her situation 
might with propriety entertain towards any of the opposite 
sex. In fact, it was only a neighbourly esteem ; and but 
for the excitement of drink — Oh shame, woman, to confess 
it! — and the promptings of mischief-loving neighbours, 
she had never been induced to commit the excesses which 
her friend had witnessed. She promised to give up " tea- 
and-rum " companionship, and to stick to Nan "through 
thick and thin." 

"If it should ever leead to a weddin" — oh, do not regard 
that tear with jealous misgivings; it is only out of affection 
for thee, Nan, that it is being shed — " if it should ever 
leead to a weddin," sobbed Bet, " let me be th' bridesmaid, 
an' then I'll be satisfied. Good-neet, Nan, an' God bless 
thee ! " 

The door was scarcely closed upon the widow, than Nan 
fell into a train of thinking that looked like bewilderment. 
The incidents of the day had been of a character so strange 
and unexpected that she hardly knew how to regard them 

G 
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only in the light of a dream. She stood with one foot 
upon the fender, and one hand raised to her lips, staring 
at the fire, and watching '* strangers " flutter on the bars, 
and the phantom shapes which the smoke assumed in its 
ascent to the chimney. To be a spinster at her time of 
life, she mused ; never having thought of marriage at all ; 
nor even courted. Never having walked out on fine summer 
evenings with one she loved, nor listened to his flattering 
tales. Never having sat under a thorn all forlorn, sighing 
over his unfaithfulness, and wishing she was a star, or a 
sloe-blossom, or a weeping willow, or anything only what 
she was. No, never ! " Oh, dear me ! " she sighed, 
** he'll be comin e'en now, an' what mun I say to him ?" 

She started and listened ; it was nothing. She listened 
again, and a voice outside sang, in tones familiar to her 
ear — 

I thought all my life that from loye I^d been free, 
But now I*m ts*en captiye, my fair one, by thee. 

** That's him, and he's drunken, rot him !" exclaimed 
the washerwoman, dashing a chair aside and preparing for 
a scene. 

Suddenly the door flew open, a hat was flung into the 
house, and the voice sang — 

All in the moors the downs was fleet, 
The streamers winding in the waves, 
When Black-eyed Susan 

" Hallo ! Nan, owd wench !" Then— 

I said, my dear lady, I'll buy yon a gown, 
Likewise a gold necklace, when I go to town. 



<( 



Am I welcome, owd crayther ?" said the visitor, whom 
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the reader will have recognised as owd Linderinbant. ** If 
I am, give us thy hont/' 

The washerwoman extended her hand mechanically, 
which the other seized and hugged; then, clasping her 
roxmd the waist, flung her on a chair and seated himself 
beside her, looking as fond and as foolish during the action 
as a lover could look. 

'' Hast made thy mind up yet T' he exclaimed, taking 
advantage of the superabundant pluck which John Barley- 
corn had given him. 

Nan frowned, struggled, hesitated, and was within ''two 
timibles " of — anything, of saying ** nawe," thinking all the 
while '' ay," and looking consent in all her actions. 

" Come," exclaimed the other, following up his suit with 
a persistence that astonished himself, '* th' charter an' no 
surrender ! as owd Crap said when he cut th' wife's pocket 
off." 

Just then a whistle was heard without. I do not mean 
to say that either owd Linderinbant or Nan o' Berry heard 
it. Still it was heard by someone, and there followed a 
rumbling noise in the chimney. Owd Linderinbant heard 
the latter sound, so did Nan, but they thought it was the 
wind. There was a slight descent of soot, they could see ; 
but there was nothing alarming in that. The soot alighted 
on the fire, causing it to blaze up, and in that momentary 
flash owd Linderinbant saw all manner of shapes flitting 
about the house. Presently there was another rumble — 
louder than the first — ^rumble, jolt, clatter, crash, thunge ; 
and before the disturbed pair had time to discover what 
was the nature of such a visitation, a cloud of soot dashed 
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out of the chimney and obscured the fire ; then, taking the 
form of a gigantic bat, seemed to spread its ample wings 
as if to envelope the pair in their ample folds. Owd 
Linderinbant jumped up — ^not to investigate — ^but with one 
bound cleared chairs, stools, table — everything that stood in 
the way — and made for the door, leaving Nan behind to 
shift for herself. The door was fast — ^fastened as if with an 
elastic bolt. He could pull it part open, but it closed again 
with a bang. What could hold it ? 

At this moment Nan o' Berry, who did not appear to 
relish the idea of being left alone in an apparently haunted 
house, groped her way across the floor, and just as her 
faithless swain was pulling at the door with all his might, 
she seized him round the middle and held him as tightly 
as a vice. Owd Linderinbant roared one loud yell, and 
then fell prostrate on the floor. Nan screamed, and vowed 
she would never leave him — ^never, never, never ! 

Such strange sounds, disturbing as they did the usual 
quietude of the Fold, seemed to awaken other sounds, for 
there was a rattling among the slates upon the roof, and a 
noise as of clogs near the window, and the door flew open 
as if by magic, and the well-known voice of Billy-up-th'- 
Steps saluted Nan o' Berry, as she was giving one last pull 
at the hair of her prostrate lover, to bring him to a con- 
sciousness of their situation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It were of no use telling the reader something which he 
already knows, nor giving explanations about matters that 
he who reads not may understand. The events of the 
foregoing chapter, and the conclusions to which they lead, 
any ordinary thickhead may jump at ; so it would be a 
waste of ink to the writer, and of time to the reader (time 
to the author don't matter) saying any more in this chapter 
than — ^You are right, my good fellow — the wedding was 
made up. 

CHAPTER XI. 

One Saturday afternoon, about the close of November in 
the year of which I write, when the fog hung densely over 
the black, smoky town, and asthmatical people wheezed and 
coughed at street comers, two individuals emerged from 
the doorway of the Bing o' Bells alehouse, near the south 
gates of the Old Church, Manchester. One of the two 
appeared to hesitate about going farther than just opposite 
the door they had left, and he even laid hold of the palisades 
to prevent the other, who had now seized him by the collar, 
from dragging him whence he stood. The reluctant party 
remonstrated — struggled, and would have left the upper 
portion of his coat in his companion's hand, had not the 
latter desisted from his purpose. Then the two stood and 
consulted — casting uneasy glances occasionally towards the 
church tower, as if that structure had something to do with 
their business, and looking around betimes to see if any- 
body was watching their proceedings. The church clock 
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struck three —sonorously and wamingly, and the scujHing 
at the palisades recommenced. The collar was again 
seized, and " pull devil, pull baker,'* seemed to be the order 
of the moment. 

" Here's a jolly reawe !'' sung out one amongst a gang of 
idlers, who at certain times of the day, during all seasons 
of the year, may be seen loitering about the church gates, 
looking out for "fun," or "jobs," amongst runaway 
wedding parties. 

" Pitch it into him, little un," said another of the gang. 

" Take him to his mam," suggested a third. 

Meanwhile the crowd gathered nearer — passed and re- 
passed^— surveyed the strangers over and over again, 
measured their countenances in the abstract, and took 
stock of their persons correspondingly; but whether the 
lookers-on could make anything of the others' purpose in 
thus pulling each other about, is a question that must be 
left unanswered, as, after loitering near for a short time to 
see if there was any prospect of " fun," the former took 
themselves away, one by one, and left the latter to adjust 
their differences, or pull each other to pieces as it might 
best suit them. 

It was evidently a very tough, if not a very angry struggle, 
betwixt the two strangers, neither of whom seemed inclined 
to give up a point, but resolutely pulled his own way in 
spite of high-worded remonstrances on both sides. 

"Nawe, Ned, thee goo," entreated the reluctant party, 
who was no other than our friend owd Linderinbant. 

" Goo thysel, thou soft foo," replied the other, whom the 
reader will at once recognise as Ned-i'th'-Ginnel. 
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The two had come down from the neighbourhood of 
Treadlepin Fold on an important errand^ but both were 
equally reluctant to be the leader or spokesman in the 
business, which was the principal cause of their dispute 
opposite the Bing o' Bells. 

''It*s no use/' exclaimed owd Linderiubant, at length 
relinquishing his hold on the palisades, after another 
pulling-match ; 'Td as lief t* face Owd Nick as goo in at 
that dur/* poiatiag to the vestry door across the yard. " If 
I're come a-puttin th' axins in for anybody beside mysel I 

could ha' maniged ; but as it is Nawe, Ned ; thee goo. 

Thou knows someb'dy went for thee when thou're wed.'* 

" I dunno' know what t' say when I get theer," replied 
Ned, half willing to oblige his friend, but still hesitating 
from considerations of his unfitness for the purpose. '' As 
thou says, someb'dy did th' job for me, or I should ha' 
known better how t' goo about it. But dang it, 1*11 goo as 
how 'tis. They'n happen no' punce me out, so gie's howd 
0' th' brass." 

Owd Liaderinbant brightened up at this, and after fumb- 
ling awhile in his provoking pockets, took out some pieces 
of silver and placed them iu his friend's hand ; then, favour- 
ing him with some instructions of a cautious nature, bade 
biTTi be "sharp back," and he would wait for him "i'th' 
alehouse." 

Ned departed abstractedly upon his errand, with perhaps 
as much knowledge of how to proceed about it as if he had 
been going on a mission to China or Timbuctoo. When 
he had gotten about half way across the churchyard he 
paused — seemed particularly struck with the inscription on 
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an antique tombstone, a circumstance the more astonishing 
when we consider that he could not have read his own 
name if it had been placed in good " book print " before 
him. However, after pretending carefully to read over the 
long list of names that represented so much dust, and 
dates that eternity had swallowed up, he jerked himself 
away and made straight for the church vestry. 

He was met at the door by one of the church officials : 
he might have been sexton or apparitor, or one of those 
nondescript individuals who glide about the aisles in a 
ghost-like manner, always seeming full of importance, and 
everlastingly employed in doing nothing ; and who appear 
to be affected by a perpetual cold, if we may judge from 
the frequent use they make of a little mildewed pocket- 
handkerchief they are in the habit of passing from one 
hand to the other, and which can never rightly be folded. 
This person, as soon as he saw Ned, stepped back a few 
paces ; then, opening an inner door, stood with it in his 
hand, and smiling graciously begged to know what particular 
business the other was about. Ned off with his hat, and 
slamming it under his arm, as he had been instructed to 
do, inquired if '* th' pa'son " was in. The official told him 
that the reverend and respected individual sought was not 
in, but pointing to another of the cloth, who stood at a 
desk writing, said, ** Mr. So-and-So, the clerk there," would 
perhaps attend to him. 

Ned sauntered in, and fixing himself at the end of the 
desk, stood staring at the clerk, with one hand deeply 
inserted in his trousers pocket, and with the other clutching 
tightly his hat, as if determined to hold it in its position 
at all hazards. 
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** Well, what is it?" inquired the clerk, surveying our 
friend with a keen look. 

Ned drew his hand from his pocket, and brushing away 
a few drops of cold perspiration which hung about his eye- 
brows, said— 

" I'm come'n a-formerin a weddin." 

The clerk looked at Ned again, and smiled as if he 
fancied he could detect a little of the wag in the other's 
countenance. 

" Will you please to name your business again ?" said he. 

"I'm come'n a-formerin a weddin," Ned repeated, 
thinking the other a fool for his not understanding plain 
English. 

"Formering a wedding! Oh, I see," replied the clerk ; 
" you mean putting up the banns." 

Ned did not think he had anything to do with bands, 
and expressed himself as much. 

** Well, well," said the ofl&cial, almost laughing outright, 
" I imderstand you. What is your name ?" 

" Whorr ?" ejaculated Ned, leaning over the desk. 

" What is your name ?" repeated the other. 

** Have I summat t' do with it ?" said Ned. 

" Why," said the clerk, puzzled, ** isn't it you that is 
to be married ?" 

"Nawe," replied our friend, grinning. ** I've bin done 
for mony a year, an' now I'm come'n a-gettin someb'dy 
else i'th' hobble." 

" Well," resumed the clerk, a little testily, " what is the 
bridegroom's name ?" 

Ned stared and hesitated. 
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" Oh, I see," he said at length. ''It's owd " He 

would have added Linderinbant, only a sadden recollection 
reminded him that such was not the real name of the party 
whom he represented. So he stood scratching his head 
as though he expected to find the forgotten name with his 
nails. 

*' Come, what is it ?" repeated the clerk, rather im- 
patiently. 

" I'm d if I know,** stammered Ned, forgetful of 

everything in the confusion of the moment. 

" Hush, hush, my man !" entreated the clerk, astonished 
and somewhat scared at the seeming audacity of our friend. 
'* Don't you know where you are ?" 

"I dunno* know owd Linderinbant's name," replied Ned, 
unconscious of the breach he had made. ** Let me see. 
His father wur owd Jone o' Sim's lad, an' his name wur 
' Eeet.' " 

" Eeet ?" said the clerk. '* Perhaps you mean Wright ?" 

" Ay, if yo'n a mind. Gather '11 do." 

" Well, then, I shall say Wright. What is his Christian 
name ?" 

** Stop a bit," said Ned. *' He'r a choance choilt." 

"A what ?" inquired the clerk, quite puzzled. 

**A choance choilt," repeated the other. " He'r born 
afore he should ha* bin." 

** Oh, I see," said the clerk, at length comprehending 
the other's meaning. '' In that case he takes his mother's 
name ? What was his mother's name ?" 

** Smith, I think," replied Ned, hesitatingly. 

'* Smith, you think. But are you sure ?" 
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" WeU;* said Ned, " I ha' no book print for it ; but if 
yo'n tak a honest mon's word, yo' may say Smith." 

" Very well," and the clerk wrote Smith. " What is his 
Christian name ? You did not tell me, I think.'' 

Ned stared, and bit his lip. At length, guessing at the 
clerk's meaning, he said — 

" Dun yo' meean his fust name ?" 

"Yes." 

" Jammie," replied Ned. 

"Don't you think it is James ?" 

Ned blushed, and gave a laconic affirmative. 

**Well, where is his residence ?" 

" Whorr ?" 

" Where does he live r 

"r Treadlepin Powt," said Ned, "next dur to owd 
Sam o' Jack's." 

The clerk wrote. 

** What trade does your friend follow ?" 

"He's a wayver." 

" That will do," and the clerk wrote again. 

Ned, understanding that his business was completed, 
turned to go, but was interrupted by the clerk's calling out, 
" Stay a moment — I've not done with you yet." 

" What the d 1 does he want moore ?" muttered Ned 

to himself. 

" What is the bride's name ?" 

" Nan o' Berry," shouted Ned, and he grinned. 

" Oh, you seem to recollect somebody's name at last." 
And the clerk wrote, Ann Berry. 

" Is she a spinster ?" 
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"Awhat?'* 

" Is she a spinster ?" 

** Nawe, hoo's a wesherwoman." 

''That isn't what I mean/' said the clerk; ''has she 
been married before ?" 

** Nawe, nor nowt like it." 

The clerk laughed as he added spinster to the entry. 

" Has she a father and mother?" 

"Nawe," said Ned; "hoo had once; but her mother 
deed, an' her feyther geetkilt wi' a hoss tumblin ont' him.'* 

*' Does she live in the same place ?" 

" Ay, they dunno' live above a stone's-throw fro' one 
another." 

" What trade does she follow ?" 

*' Hoo weshes for her livin, as I towd yo' afore." 

The register was duly entered. 

" Four-and-sixpence," said the clerk, handing Ned a 
paper containing instructions to be observed by the parties 
concerned. " Take care you do not lose that." 

Ned took the paper, and after folding it to about the 
dimensions of a sixpence, put it in his tobacco-box, which 
he crammed into an inner pocket of his waistcoat ; then 
inserting his finger and thumb into another pocket drew 
forth a half-crown, a shilling, and two sixpences, the exact 
amount intrusted to him by owd Linderinbant for the 
completion of his errand. The clerk thanked him as he 
took up the cash, and bowing, with a smile intimated to 
our friend that he might make his exit as soon as possible. 

That night owd Linderinbant went to the Mangle Hotel, 
and sat two hours over a pint. He had not a word to say 
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to anyone, but sat with one foot on the fender, and his chin 
resting on his hand — silent and moody. Crap tried him 
with politics; but if Feargus O'Connor had been made 
Prime Minister, or the " New Zealander " had arrived in 
London to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's, the announce- 
ment of either event would not have aroused one particle 
of interest in the mind of our abstracted friend. When it 
was time to go home he rose from his seat, put on a wrong 
hat — a slouched, battered one ; and on looking in the glass 
when he reached home, he thought himseK hideous ; and 
with the half-formed resolution of >' making a " jow fair " of 
the proposed wedding, he crept to bed. Whether he dreamt 
of "marble halls," or a "hearse and four," or a "bridal 
ring," the reader must guess for himself. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The morning of the 8rd day of January, 18 — , opened 
beautifully for winter. The atmosphere was as pure as 
though it had been newly whitewashed. The sky had the 
azure and the gold tint of summer, and was without a cloud 
to dim its brightness. " How pleasant it must be in the 
country," sighed many a townsman that day, " when even 
the town has a look of gaiety that is quite bracing to con- 
template." The snow lay white and crisp in the maiden 
streets — streets where the " knocker-up" was not patronised, 
and where the startling clang of the factory bell only 
awakened the slumbering denizen, that he might turn over 
and pass again into dreamland. There was a quietude in 
the busy thoroughfare that struck one as mysterious, for 
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each footstep was noiseless — muffled as though it fell upon 
feathers. The broad-wheeled wagon, fresh from the north, 
crept smoothly down the highway, carrying a frontispiece 
of snow, and leaving behind it a bright icy track upon 
which little urchins with red bare legs slid — tumbling and 
rolling in very ecstasy. 

Treadlepin Fold had a prospect of something it had not 
enjoyed for many a day — a peep at the blessed sun ; for there 
were fogs in those days as well as in these — dark, sooty 
fogs, that came sometime before daybreak, and crept through 
badly-fitted windows, and hovered over scantily-clothed 
beds, and caused old people to be testy and wicked — God 
pardon and help them ! For a whole week previous to the 
time of which I write, Treadlepin Fold had worn a funereal 
look. A fog had haunted it almost continually for all that 
time, and during a few brief intervals that its presence 
was not felt, thick lumbering snow-clouds hung about the 
chimney-tops, making all below look sad and dreary. But 
on this eventful morning, which was to usher in a new 
existence to at least one couple, how glorious the contrast ! 
Treadlepin Fold never looked so jocund. Old people looked 
knowing and important, and young ones merry and full of 
light mischief, and all were as happy as people could expect 
to be whose lives are a daily tussle with the world. The 
very sparrows fluttered and chirped joyously in defiance of 
traps and cats — chopping about after stray crumbs, now 
dashing against clothes-lines and shaking off the snow in 
light prismatic showers — ^perching on mop-stails that hung 
slantwise from coal fences — enjoying a slide down to the 
end, then up to some spout comer or chimney ledge, and, 
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anon, away to some other hannt. " Boys and girls " had 
" come out to play/' and found there was new fun to be 
enjoyed : not merely a riot with slides and snowballs^ but 
something to wonder at and speculate upon. They bad 
brought evergreens into the Fold the night before, which 
they had pilfered out of the demesnes of Gollyhurst 
Hall, and laid them at the feet of owd Linderinbant. 
A detachment were hired to clear away the snow from the 
entry, and to bare a good broad track thence to a certain 
door not far from the pump, which, to the credit of the 
children be it known, was admirably done. One of them 
was retained by old Bambler to assist that worthy in 
dressing a not over-fed pony that stood in its box of a 
stable, wondering at the abundance of provender which 
had found its way under its nostrils, the whispings of straw 
that were applied to its shaggy coat, and the '' thingums " 
of white calico with which its ears were decorated. 

It was to be a glorious day, that, for both young children 
and old. The former had finished their work in the snow, 
and now a group of them were standing opposite the pump 
in a direct line with a door around the outside of which a 
wreath of holly was entwined. One might have seen by 
the expression of their countenances that something re- 
markably exciting was going on. The attention of all was 
fixed upon the door with the evergreens, and whenever a 
noise came from within, the ears of the youngsters would 
prick up, and their necks appear to elongate, so eager 
were they to know what the noise meant, or what would 
be the issue. Fragments of orange peel lay scattered 
here and there, and whenever a suspension of indoor 
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merriment left them at leisure to resume their sports, 
nutshells and snowballs were fired at each other's heads in 
plentiful volleys, to the discomfiture of some junior party 
and the exuberant delight of the rest. One of the 
youngest of these, the next generation's fathers and 
mothers, looked hungrily round at his fellows, now and 
then fixing his eyes supplicatingly on an elder boy who 
was busy with a delicious-looking orange. The poor little 
fellow's looks seemed to say, " If thou throws any o' 
that away, I'll have it," and every drop of juice that stained 
the snow at his feet brought the water to his lips. He was 
dressed in — no his body was partially screened by one 
petticoat of threadbare linsey-woolsey, that hung in tatters 
about his knees, and could scarcely be said to afford the 
least idea of warmth to his shoulders. His hair was so 
closely cropped that his ears appeared to stand out from 
his head like two diminutive paddlewheels, and his bare 
neck looked much too long for his years. The hues of the 
rainbow appeared to have been transferred to his arms and 
legs, which were bare from his shoulders and from his 
knees downwards. A rag wrapped round one big toe was 
the only covering his feet could boast, and this had drawn 
upon him the nickname of " Toe-rag." He was a happy 
fellow for all that, and notwithstanding that he was looked 
down upon by the possessors of ShudehiU cord and thick- 
soled shoes, he did not seem to care a jot for their patronage, 
but kept an air of briskness about him that even more 
favoured boys might have envied. 

Presently the door opens, and a person appears bearing 
a tray, upon which are several handfuls of nuts and one 
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large orange — fit to adorn the centre of a kissing bush. 
The children set up a shout when they see this person, and 
as he is destined to perform an important part in a forth- 
coming ceremony, I will notice him more particularly. 

Our friend is no other than Ned-i*th'-Ginnel, who hath 
undergone a slight metamorphosis, as far as dress goes, 
which was considered to be in keeping with the duties of 
the office he was about to perform. He was habited in a 
blue long-tailed coat, with two brass buttons underneath 
his shoulder blades, and two rows of ditto down the front ; 
a pair of greyish-black trousers hung somehow from the 
waist, but did not seem disposed to hold any communication 
with his ankles, as there was a respectful distance between 
them; but a pair of white lambswool stockings, contrasting 
with his highly-polished shoes, set off his nether man with 
admirable effect, at least so he thought ; and when I say- 
that he had a flowered waistcoat, a frilled shirt, and a 
cravat of no mean dimensions, I think the personnel of the 
most intimate friend of owd Linderinbant will be a somewhat 
near representation of a poor country swell of about 
twenty years ago. Besides the spruceness of his attire, 
Ned had submitted to have his hair partially combed on 
one side, and turned off at the temple with an attempted 
imitation of the curled feather in a drake's tail ; and this 
setting off a red steaming face, and a peevish twinkling 
eye, with a mouth about which a grin seemed to have taken 
up quarters, gave our friend an appearance of unusual 
briskness, and had a wonderful effect upon the spirits of 
the small fry who were shouting as lustily as their lungs 
would allow. 
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** Another shont, childer," said Ned, taking a handful of 
nuts from the tray. ''Dick, thou shonts noane." This was 
addressed to the boy in linsey, who had his eyes fixed npon 
the orange. The youngsters shouted, and the nuts were 
poured, a handful at a time, amongst them; then a scramble 
took place, though not altogether general ; for the boy in 
linsey took no part in it, but stood with his knuckles 
inserted in his armpits, keenly waiting for better game. The 
last handful of nuts were showered on the snow, and all the 
boys except one were down upon all fours, pushing and 
scrambling after the scattered dainties, and a great deal of 
snow was picked up instead of nuts, and much noise and 
childish iU-wiU prevailed, and our friend in the blue coat 
did all that he could to encourage the tumult so long as he 
saw no harm would come of it. 

^^ Now Dick," said he, at last, taking the orange and 
sending it bounding down the Fold. In a moment, or be- 
fore the words were properly uttered, Dick threw up his 
heels and was half-way in pursuit, distancing the other boys 
considerably. "Now, Dick; thou'rt fust, thou'rt fust. 
Bravo, Toe-rag !" shouted Ned, as the little fellow made a 
descent upon the prize, just as it was on the point of rolling 
into the sink. The other boys were down upon him in no 
time. Some of them would have shown foul play had not 
Ned been watching. As it was they pushed and jostled, 
rolled one another in the snow, and did all they could 
within seeming fairness to compel Dick to relinquish his 
hold of the secured booty ; but directly the linsey petticoat 
emerged from the melee unscathed, the orange was held 
fast betwixt two blue hands, and Dick, to the inward satis- 
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faction of Ned-i'th'-Ginnel, came limping np the Fold, the 
most successful recipient of owd Linderinbant's juvenile 
GhriRtmas dispensations. 

These and similar amusements kept the youthful denizens 
of Treadlepin Fold out of absolute mischief until the time 
for other and more important proceedings had arrived. 
Then it was that Noozer, trimmed up in red plush breeches, 
unexceptionable waistcoat, and green swinger jacket, was 
seen to cross the Fold and enter the stable where '' Bobby," 
owd Bambler's " bonny bit o' stuff," was undergoing the 
process of decoration. 

'' How soon, Bambler ?" said Noozer, patting the animal, 
and at the same time uttering a friendly salutation which 
*' Bobby '* seemed to understand. 

"He'll be ready i' two minnits," replied the worthy 
porter and coal dealer ; '' as soon as I've put th' saddle on 
an' whiskt him o'er a bit. Just buckle that strap, willta ? 
Wo-o, choilt; be still, mon." The latter sentence was 
addressed to the pony, who showed signs of impatience, 
and manifested an indisposition to letting Noozer have any- 
thing to do with him. " Thou mun mind how thou uses 
th' whip," continued Bambler, addressing the other. '' Just 
touch him softly o'er th' neck an' he'll goo quietly ; but if 
t* hauses t' skutch him o'er th' rump he*ll happen doance 
thee a step ut thou winno' like." 

'* Has he leet heels ?" 

'' Nawe ; ther middlin heavy when they leeten again a 
chap's ribs, I con tell thee. I con recollect one time I're 
takkin him up th' coalpit broo to th' cart ut wur waitin, 
an' just as I're backin him into th' shafts Humphrey* 

* A character weU-known about Miles Platting thirty years ago. 
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coome an' wanted t' have a ride. Ger on, I said, an' wi' 
that th' owd lad put his hont upo' th' tit's ramp, and just 
as he're scrawmin upo' his back, Bobby up wi' his heels an' 
knockt Humphrey on his hinder end into a tub, afore he'd 
time t' ax wheer he're gooin to. He's a divil, mon, when 
he's a bit nervous. He plagues these lads above a bit ; 
there's noane on 'em dar touch him when he's loose i'th' 
croft." 

'* He'll happen plague us," observed Noozer, beginning 
to have his doubts as to the wisdom of his engaging to drive 
such a mettlesome piece of horseflesh. 

" Oh, nay," replied Eambler, " see ut he's a feed an' a 
drink now an' again, an' keep him out o'th' seet o' wut- 
cake, an' he'll goo as quiet as a sheep — that's it ! " 

The saddle was adjusted, the earcaps fitted to their 
places, a rudely-formed rosette fastened on each side of the 
head, just above the blinkers, and then the animal betrayed 
by a snort his impatience to be out and displaying his 
finery. Noozer took hold of the bridle, and making use of 
a certain coaxing exclamation, such as we generally apply 
to beasts of burthen and dogs indiscriminately, tried to 
induce the pony to follow him, but Bobby would'not move 
a peg. 

" Stop a bit," said Eambler, "he'll stir noane till he's 
had his 'lowance." With that he opened a small cupboard 
and took out a bottle containing a suspicious-looking 
liquid, a portion of which he poured into a basin. 

" What dun yo' co that ?" inquired Noozer. 

" Fumitur polish," said Eambler, with a wink. " A 
dose o' this in a momin '11 mak his cooat shoine like a new 
fender ; come then ! " 
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The pony reached out his mouth towards the basin, and 
licked up the contents in a twinkling. 

''As good a drop o' whisky as ever wur smugglt/' 
observed Rambler, taking a pull at it himself before he put 
the bottle aside. '' Bobby can tell as weel as a Christian 
whether he's lit o'th' rale stuff or nobbut burgy ; watch 
him lick his lips. He'U draw now like a two-year-owd. 
Let him get his tantherum o'er an' then he'll be ready." 

''His tantherum!" said Noozer. "What's his 
tantherum ?" 

" Thou'll see in about a minnit," repHed the coal dealer. 
" He's givin wamin now." He had no sooner uttered the 
words than the pony sent his heels flying against the hay- 
rack like two drumsticks. 

" I towd thee/' said Bambler, as soon as the pony had 
quietened down. ' ' Thou may do owt at him now i' reeason, 
an' he'll not shy a bit. Tak him out." 

Bobby submitted to be led out of the box without showing 
any symptoms of returning devilment. The cart shafts 
were let down, the harnessing completed, and amidst the 
hurrahs of the children the cart was drawn up to owd 
Linderinbant's door. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

It was just half-past nine by owd Linderinbant's clock 
when Bet o' Jim's, in the character of bridesmaid, stepped 
upon the wood-bottomed chair, that served as a climbing 
medium, and took her seat in the vehicle {i.e. owd Rambler's 
cart) that was to convey the bridal party to church. She 
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had laid aside her '' weeds " for the occasion, and assnmed 
a sprucely screened cap, and with a bonnet that looked 
like the first of May, she nodded a recognition to the crowd 
who were looking on. Nelly-np-th'-Stips followed with 
ditto cap, ditto bonnet ; and the two exchanged congratu- 
lations, as though they had not seen each other for the 
space of several months. There was a faint attempt at 
cheering when the proceedings had so far progressed ; but 
it was a mere flash in the pan — ^the crowd evidently 
reserving their more effective demonstrations until the 
appearance of more important personages. 

"Eh, look at my mam ! how grand hoo is," sung out an 
apple-faced urchin of the "up-steps" breed, who, along 
with a jorum of other youngsters, was cultivating acquaint- 
ance with the pony, by offering a few "windles" of hay 
which they had purloined from the cartbox. ** Hoo's had 
that nice shawl off th' Bury felly,* an' that bonnet I went 
for to my Aint Sally's yesterday." The latter remark was 
communicated in confidence to Toe-rag, who received im- 
pressions of grandeur therefrom that caused a look of 
astonishment and wonder to take possession of his 
countenance. 

Presently all eyes were directed towards the door — 
emerging from which, attended by Mat-i*th'-Ginnel, who 
had been pressed into the housekeeping department for the 
day, and to assist in dressing, came the bride ; so soon to 
exchange the old-fashioned name of Nan o' Berry for the 
more euphonious and matronly one of Mrs. Smith. A 
lusty cheer went forth from the assemblage, as the latter 

* A well known trayeUing draper. 
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person ascended the wood-bottomed chair and took her 
place beside her companions. Her bridal robes were 
hidden beneath the folds of a scarce worn crimson cloak 
that had been her mother's, but was considered to be of 
too rich a material to be worn on any but extraordinary 
occasions — Whence its fresh appearance. From the armslits 
of her cloak protruded a pair of tightly-fitting sleeves of 
bombasine (cold for the season) terminated by gloves that 
looked uneasy in their office, but whose whiteness nevertheless 
became their maiden company. Her head gear was a most 
superb combination of straw and ribbon, and from its 
appearance it might be inferred that the trade of Coventry 
was then in a most prosperous condition. Bibbons fluttered 
about her face, hung down by the hood of her cloak, and 
formed such bobs and bows on the crown of her bonnet as 
to cause many to wonder how human artifice could fashion 
such a work. But her face was pensive for all that finery, 
and the uneasy glances which she cast down the Fold 
towards her old home told that she had not lived over 
forty years of single blessedness without feeling somewhat 
affected by the prospect of so sudden a change. 

But here come Billy-up-th'-Steps and Ned-i'-th'-Ginnel, 
with a culprit in charge — a shamefaced, anxious-looking 
mortal, who, without casting one glance at the upturned 
faces of the spectators, allowed his legs to help him in his 
ascent to the step, and thence to the ominous cart. His 
two attendants ply him with consoling words, and seem 
indisposed to relax in their endeavours to bring the said 
culprit to a proper sense of his situation until the fatal 
noose is adjusted, when they would be obliged to resign 
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him to the care of another being. Now Noozer takes his 
seat on the " whistling-board/' the reins are fastened to 
the pony's head, a faint scream comes from the cart, and 
— ^no, all is not over, but, as Sam Weller would have said, 
" just a-going to begin.'' 

** Give him th' strengs (reins), Noozer, an' keep th' whip 
off his rump, an' he'll goo like a railroad," said Bambler, 
trying his strength at one of the wheels, and twisting the 
cart and Bobby round with the effort. *' Now yo'r off ! 
Shout, childer ! " And Bobby pricked his ears and 
made a charge at the only outlet to Treadlepin Fold that 
was a credit to horseflesh. Away they went, and the 
'* tag " after them — hallooing and yelping like a kennel of 
hounds in revolt. The two gables that held Gerberic guard 
over the entrance to the Fold being cleared, the equipage 
dashed at the causeway and rolled along Oldham Boad in 
right gallant style. Noozer, as yet, had no occasion to ply 
the whip which he waved around his head in triumph as 
they passed successively the many and varied kinds of 
vehicles that seemed literally to crawl along the highway. 

Thus far all proceeded well, and the group in the cart 
were disposed to be merry, especially the males ; for they 
had imbibed pretty freely, and the " possett *' was strong, 
and the air brisk, and who under such influences would not 
have been merry? But even wedding parties are not 
exempted from the casualties which accident or want of 
foresight may occasion, and the instance here recorded was 
a peculiar exemplification of the adage, '^ There's many a 
slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ; " for, on approaching the 
'^ Angel," Bobby seemed to intimate, by a frequent tossing 
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of the head, his desire to slacken pace ; and despite of 
Noozer's delicate handling of the "ribbons," so as to 
induce the pony to keep a direct course, that wayward 
animal took a slight wheel, and, drawing alongside the 
curbstones, came to a dead halt right opposite the public- 
house. Ned jerked the reins, and coaxed most winningly ; 
as, however, neither had any effect upon his charge, he 
began to admonish with the- whip, which he at first laid 
about the shoulders and neck ; but finding that the neces- 
sities of the case required stronger stimulants, these light 
strokes were followed by heavy blows, whilst every term in 
the stable vocabulary was made use of, and often repeated, 
to induce the animal, either willingly or unwillingly, to 
resume his wori^. Bobby, however, showed an indifference 
at first to every form of exhortation ; but as the physical 
method began to be increased in potency, this indifference 
gave way to a hvely acknowledgment of the trouble they 
were bestowing upon him. One of his forefeet began to be 
restless, and it pawed the stones until they emitted fire, 
whilst with a hinder foot he seemed to intimate that, if the 
treatment he was then receiving was not immediately dis- 
continued, he would just take the trouble of sending his 
shoe through the cart front, or otherwise of damaging 
the party on the " whistling board," whichever might be 
most convenient. Noozer jumped from his seat, and giving 
the *' strengs " to Billy-up-th'-Steps, commenced laying 
the whip about the pony's fore-legs with considerable 
activity. The effect of this latter mode of treatment 
was, as might have been expected, the production of a 
''tantherum." Bobby pricked his ears, and the cart being 
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pretty evenly balanced, consequently "light on/* he com- 
menced playing such a tattoo on the cart front as to draw 
a crowd of people near, and threaten disastrous con- 
sequences to the whole affair. The women screamed, and 
proceeded to get out of the conveyance ; but the pony, 
without causing further damage than the smashing of his 
provender-box, cooled down to his original quietude, and 
even allowed Noozer to pat his neck without manifesting 
any symptoms of further restiveness. However, budge he 
would not; and the party began to be afraid they should 
not reach church in time for the wedding unless they were 
to proceed on foot. 

*' How dun yo* think he'll goo without a fiddle ?*' asked 
a bystander, rather jocosely. 

"He happen wants his lowance," remarked a boy, who 
seemed to have some knowledge of the pony's antecedents. 

" That's just it," said Noozer, who remembered the 
" fumitur' polish" being administered by owd Eambler in 
the stable. With that he made his way through the crowd 
to the "Angel," and returning with a bowl that smelt 
powerfully of whisky held it under the animal's nose. The 
effect of this incident on the bystanders was electrical. 
Bepeated bursts of laughter sounded on all sides as Bobby 
licked up the contents of the bowl, and seemed to intimate 
to all concerned that, after partaking of such a refreshing 
draught, he was ready to proceed to Jericho if they liked. 

" Get into th' cart, an' let's try him again," said Noozer. 
So the men got in first, and pulled the women after them, 
and when the whole were placed the driver resumed his 
seat on the "whistling-board," and took up the reins. 
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Crack went the whip over the driver's head. •' Gee-up, 
Groliah r* he sung out ; and, to the astonishment as well 
as to the gratification of the whole party, Bobby wagged 
his tail and trotted briskly down the road, followed by 
repeated acclamations from the assembled multitude. 

No further incident occurred to delay the journey. 
Bobby behaved himself famously ; and, as a reward for 
his better conduct, instead of being obliged to stand in the 
street until the ceremony was over, he was conducted to a 
yard contiguous to the church, and stabled there, until 
such times as his services were again required. 

The bridal procession was now formed. Owd Linderin- 
bant with Bet o' Jim's in the rear, whilst Ned-i'th'-Ginnel 
with the bride led up in front, Noozer, sharing with Billy- 
np-th'- Steps his young and tidy wife, in the middle. As 
they took the north side of the church, and entered the 
yard from Fennel Street, they escaped by that route the 
crowd which was collected at the south gate, and so reached 
the vestry door without being subjected to any further 
mark of rudeness than a slight '' huzza !" which the 
*' many-headed " in question gave with the greatest good 
humour. 

" Only just in time," observed the sombre official alluded 
to in a previous chapter, as he motioned the party towards 
a pair of bamish-looking doors in the interior, and gave 
Ned-i'th'-Ginnel a smile of recognition. "Five minutes 
later would have done it." Then turning to owd Linderin- 
bant, who, either by accident or for some purpose yet 
unknown, had resigned Bet o' Jim's to the care of Noozer, 
said — 
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" Are you belonging to this party ?" 

"I should rayther think I am/' said that worthy, 
grinning. 

"Well," said the official, " it isn't our custom to admit 
people only in couples ; so you'd better retire outside until 
your friends return." 

" That ud be a awkardish sort of a concam," said owd 
Linderinbant, rather taken aback by the unaccountable 
manner of the official. 

"Not the least; not the least;" observed the other. 
** Your friends, I suppose, are not strangers to you; so you 
can easily find them out when the weddings are over." 

"There's one on um 'U find me out, I think," said our 
friend, "if I dunno' goo in." 

" Why, how ? What do you mean ? " 

" I meean t' say, ut if yo'r nobbut for weddin one on us, 
I'st want th' hawve o'th' brass back. Look at that." And 
owd Linderinbant showed the paper containing the names 
of the bride and bridegroom. 

" Oh, I see ! " said the official, glancing over the paper. 
" Beg your pardon, sir; quite a mistake, I assure you. Go 
forward and make haste, or you'll be too late. Show you 
through the church when all's over. Fine old place." 

" Yo're a fine meddlin owd foo," said owd Linderinbant, 
-closing the gate after him with a bang, as he entered. 
Then rushing along the aisle, he was immediately con- 
fronted by the bride, who, with a look that betokened 
intense chagrin, inquired " what that owd moudiwart at th' 
dur wanted ? " 

" Stand round here, friends," said a kind of usher, or 
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hymeneal master of ceremonies, as he proceeded to marshal 
some forty people in couples romid the altar. 

Immediately the old and the yomig, the grave and the 
gay — ^those who were marrying to make a home, and 
those who were leaving a home to marry — fell in, two deep, 
roimd the sacred dais. 

"Be silent, if you please," said the usher, twisting his 
countenance from a smile into a look of the most solemn 
gravity. And as he said this, a venerable-looking gowned 
gentleman ascended the steps, who, after seeing that they 
were each and all in their proper places, proceeded with the 
marriage ceremony. 

"Howd up thy yead, Jammie," said Ned-i'th'-Ginnel, 
observing that the individual addressed appeared to be 
contemplating his waistcoat buttons. 

" I require and charge you both," proceeded the clergy- 
man, " that if either of you know any impediment why ye 
may not be joined together in matrimony, ye do now 
confess it." 

" I WILL," responded owd Linderinbant, in a voice that 
put aside all chances of mistaking whence it came. 

" Young man," said the clergyman, pausing in his duty, 
and casting a severe look at the delinquent, ** you are not 
required to say 'J will,' until a further stage of the 
ceremony." Here the usher notified in a whisper to owd 
Linderinbant, that if he did not behave himself he would 
be put out of the church, at which our friend reddened up, 
and perspired profusely. The clergyman resumed his 
duties, and at the proper stage owd Linderinbant repeated 
" I will " most emphatically. Nan o' Berry did the same 
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in her torn, and the ceremony proceeded without a hitch, 
and the two joined hands and were made one, indissolnbly, 
much to the relief of the bridegroom, who protested to 
Ned-i'th'-Ginnel, in an underbreath, that ''if he could creep 
out nicely, they'd no' catch him theer upo' that arrand 
again." 

The bells in the old tower now gave signal to the crowd 
outside that the happiest of people were about to leave the 
church ; and as each party filed off in couples along the 
aisles, the hum of voices that echoed among the galleries 
was hardly less merry than were those joyous peals that 
seemed to ring in the advent of a new existence to many. 
Everybody appeared to be struggling to kiss somebody ; 
and if mistakes were made, and more people kissed than 
custom had ordained, the matter must have been looked 
over, as the collector of these chapters never heard of any 
apologies being made or required for such mistakes. 

The whole were now ushered into the vestry, where the 
registries were entered and signatures attached — owd 
Linderinbant sketching a sort of hieroglyphical problem 
that ran up and down the lines hke a scale of music, and 
Ned-i'th'-Ginnel following with '* his mark," which was a 
most accommodating specimen of the kind, for as he had 
lost sight of the exact spot to which the clerk had pointed, 
he determined upon making it large enough ; so he blotted 
down a thundering big *' X," which seemed to stand as 
witness to the marriage of three or four couples together. 
This business completed, each party was marshalled out 
in the order in which they entered. 

As our friends followed the stream of gaily-dressed people 
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as it issued from the church, they took their departure by 
the south gate, where an avenue was formed by the crowd, 
who were good-humouredly waiting to do honour to the 
occasion in their own peculiar style. 

" That's her i'th* red shell," observed a facetious youth, 
as owd Linderinbant presented his new wife to his many 
and newly-found cousins on each hand. 

'' Eh, thou'rt pratty !" 

'' See thi' how fain hoo looks," were the simultaneous 
remarks of two others, looking up with a grin of impudence 
into the face of the now Mrs. Smith. 

''I wish thy feyther seed thee now!'' exclaimed a 
fourth, whilst owd Linderinbant, on the other side, was 
hailed with such observations as — ''Thou's getten her at 
last, owd mon," —** I reckon thou's o ut thou wants now," — 
" Thou'll ha' t' drop givin thy mother thy wage; " — but as 
Noozer in the rear seemed disposed to do something of the 
ludicrous, by flourishing his red plush smalls as if in 
accompaniment to the music of a fiddle, the crowd with- 
drew their attention from theur former victims, and 
'' went in " for enjoying the latter scene with considerable 
gusto. 

After a comfortable seasoning of their clay with " whisky 
toddy," at the " Crown and Thistle," Bobby was led out 
of the stable by a limping hostler, who swore that he 
(the pony) was the ** mettlesomest little beast that ever 
lifted heels," and the testimony could be fully supported 
by the appearance of one of the said hostler's shins, which 
was ''three or four colours besides black." 

Everything being now ready, Noozer mounted his seat 
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and drove ofif along Fennel Street, through Withy Grove, 
and up Shudehill, at a Bpeed that astonished everybody on 
the road. Bobby showed no disposition to return to his 
old game, but kept up a brisk trot until he deposited his 
load safe and sound at a certain door, behind which the 
** happiest of the happy,'' with their friends, made merry 
until late ; when the stocking was thrown, and the oatcake 
broken, and other wedding customs duly observed, after 
which the banging of doors and the ensuing silence pro- 
claimed that Treadlepin Fold was itself once more. 

Thus was the matrimonial project of owd Linderinbant 
consummated. How the honeymoon was spent, or how 
they lived their after-life, the author of these chapters has 
never taken the trouble to inquire. If his readers think he 
has said enough about them for the present, he will 
respectfully take his leave. 



THE NEW BOEOUGH ; 

OB, 

THE KNIGHTHOOD OF SIR SAMSON DEWDROP. 



CHAPTER I. 

The snug little town of Birchwood-under-the-Hills, sheltered 
a popnlation of seventeen thousand some odd hundreds 
souls on the day the last census (1851) was taken. A few 
hundreds more may have since been added, so that if 
Messrs. Spooner and Newdegate were preparing a ''reform 
bUl," they might write somewhere about Schedule X of that 
interesting document, '' Birch wood-under-the-Hills, popula- 
tion 18,000." 

Notwithstanding that it boasted of a market-place, a 
town-hall, a couple of churches, and one hundred and fifty- 
odd county voters, yet Birchwood had never been elevated 
to the dignity of a parliamentary borough. To account for 
such an oversight in the dispensation of our electoral privi- 
leges would puzzle most politicians; for, indeed, it took 
such little interest in what Government did, and did not, 
that the aristocracy might safely have calculated upon 
making it a comfortable bed for one or two of its offshoots, 
if the idea had only been hit upon. 
I 
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Birohwood was sufficiently obscure to have returned a 
dozen members to Parliament. It knew little of politics, 
it had heard nothing of John Bright, nor had its head 
ever been troubled with the balance of parties in the State. 
It meddled not with anything national, unless it hap- 
pened to be a coronation, or a thanksgiving, or a bonfire. 
When it was declared by the Government that bread should 
be no longer taxed, some Badical fool or other paid for 
the bells of St. Titus to ring a joy-peal; but few who 
passed up Smithy Lane that day knew aught of the event 
which was being celebrated. 

It would have been more to some people's ease of mind — 
perhaps have been to the benefit of the public generally — 
had this state of happy ignorance continued in Birchwood. 
But a few malcontents, who read cheap newspapers, and 
were doubtlessly imported from some politically-enlightened 
district, had begun to meddle in parochial matters. Thus 
the thin end of the wedge was being inserted, and the 
hitherto quiet town destined to be split up into parties, or, 
to carry the metaphor further, reduced to particles, which 
could never be re-united for any purpose whatsoever. 

The word ** faction " was admitted into the vestry-room 
vocabulary, and '' humbug " had made the walls of the 
town hideous by its repulsive presence. The overseers' 
accounts could not be passed in the usual half-hour — ^they 
had begun to occupy nearly a whole day — ^and the " cold 
collation " at the " Hole-in-the-Wall " gave place to sundry 
hot "set-to's," anywhere that a company could be got 
together. The chairman's gratulatory address to the 
town's officers upon "the economical manner in which the 
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money entrusted to their control had been expended/' 
ceased to be the signal for a meeting's dissolution. The 
crashing of tables and chairs^ and the faction cries of 
"Blues" and "Whites," more frequently wound up the 
business ; and then the meeting only dispersed to gather 
again in little knots at street comers, where each party 
abused the other so long as epithets could be found, when 
they would again break up to re-assemble over beer and 
tobacco at some public-house, there to discuss the day's 
proceedings, and at last form "ratepayers' associations" 
of both colours, each pledging itself to become an obstacle 
to corrupt government in the parochial administration, 
and a " safeguard to the rights and liberties of their fellow- 
townsmen." At these meetings the landlord of the " White 
Lion," and his neighbour of the " Blue Elephant," heading 
opposing parties, annually squared accounts with each 
other, and it would have been woe to any neutral person 
had he attempted to interpose his good offices betwixt them. 
He might as well have tried to still the tempest or guide 
the lightning, as offered to take the party rancour by the 
horns and hold it in subjection. 

It became evident by these proceedings that the palmiest 
days of office-holding had passed away. Overseers could 
not now fuddle at the township's expense, nor could church- 
wardens sleep in their pews with impunity ; and had the 
rector made the slightest allusion in his sermon to the 
conduct of his parishioners, with reference to church rates, 
poor's rates, property assessments, &c., the scene of his 
ministrations could not have been more exposed to the 
mercies of mob law if it had been suspected Puseyism. 
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Birchwood was, otherwise, an orderly town. At the time 
of which I write it had enjoyed a six months' lull, for the 
party strife only waged at periods, with long intervals 
between. The " Blues " and " Whites *' mixed together, if 
not in the strictest good fellowship, at least without going 
to loggerheads, and there was every probability of their 
wintering together in amity had not a new and unexpected 
source of excitement presented itself. 

It is fair week, and the first days of feasting and idleness 
have passed over without any unusual stir being manifested. 
'' Distracted elements '' are settling down to their proper 
courses, and the vendor of toys and sweetmeats might take 
a nap at his stall, or go hob-nobbing with his neighbour 
the oysterman, without fear of missing a customer. One 
by one the shows are departing ; " only a penny " is 
exchanged for ''only a halfpenny,'' and the swing boats 
appear to be waiting for the tide . The ' ' Mammoth Temple ' ' 
hath folded its canvas and marched off with its '' immense 
attractions." Nothing is left of the '' Eccentric Pavilion " 
but its circle of trampled sawdust, and the ''Original 
Burlingtons" hath collapsed to the dimensions of the 
carrier's lurry, and only awaits the crack of the driver's 
whip ere it, too, will be a thing of the other day. Eoyalty 
in straw and wax hath held the last of its half-hourly 
levees, and the amiable professors of the " manly art of 
self-defence" have struck their tent, and gone to seek 
pupils and admirers in some other locality. The brisk 
young dandy of Monday hath descended from the bar- 
parlour to the taproom, and the prodigal of "glasses 
round" looks vacantly across the way, and is unconsciously 
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picking the lint from the comers of his cashless pockets. 
The Lane End band hath paraded the streets until the 
children will no longer follow it, but drop down to their 
marbles the moment it has passed. The weaver hath 
donned his clean white apron, and now stands moodily at 
his door thinking savagely about candles. Here and there 
a shuttle sends forth its monotonous rattle ; yonder the 
hatter lounges about his ''plank/' as though he con- 
templated a pitch head-foremost into the '' kettle," or was 
forming phantom sea-fights out of the lazy steam as it 
curls about the web-hung rafters. But Birchwood-under- 
the-Hills is not to settle down to its propriety all at once. 
A new excitement awaits it, which will not require either 
bellman or placard to rouse it into a mighty hubbub. 
Never since the whole populace were summoned to witness 
the triumphal entry of Colonel Ghopham and his brave 
'* yeomanry " after their Preston campaign, had there been 
half such a stir as the one which I have taken upon myself 
to record. 

In the afternoon of the fourth day of this holiday 
week, a coach and pair drives along Smithy Lane and 
pulls up at the door of the ''White Lion." The steps 
are let down, and a fashionably-dressed man, of an 
exceedingly aristocratic bearing, dismounts, who, after 
a moment's conference with the coachman, precedes an 
array of trunks and portmanteaus up the lobby of the 
inn. Li the meantime a crowd of idlers gather round 
the carriage, and inquiring glances are directed from 
the neighbourhood of the half-deserted fair ground. 
The landlord of the tavern opposite looks as blue as 
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the quadruped over his door, for his neighbour's guest is, 
without doubt, a gentleman of considerable importance, and 
one of a class whom it were desirable to connect with the 
fortunes of the *'Blue Elephant." Now the coach drives 
off, and the children huzza, and all is bustle in the bar of 
the " White Lion." The old green flag, with its squinting 
"foresters," is hauled in. Betty, the red-armed chamber 
wench, is busy amongst the curtains, and Sam, the hostler, 
is putting the butcher at the comer in ecstasies by the 
magnificence of the orders he sees in perspective. What 
can all this mean ? 

" The Honourable Francis Augustus Herbert Fitz- 
Windle, Special Commissioner of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment/' was the name and title the stranger entered upon 
the books of the "White Lion ;" and sundry documents, 
bearing massive seals and burnt-stick signatures, were 
proof that the bearer was all or more than his appearance 
denoted. Such a commanding expression was there in his 
manner that familiarity was held in check, notwithstanding 
that the discipline of the servants was not of the strictest ; 
but his affability so won the good-will of everybody, from 
Boniface down to Boots, that it is a wonder all the locks in 
the establishment did not forget their duty and allow the 
wealth reputed of the "White Lion " to roll itself at his 
feet. His assuring "mine host" that the small back- 
parlour would be sufficiently commodious for his private 
sitting-room, and that the front parlour was all that could 
be desired as an audience-room, when such a one was 
required, bore with it such an appearance of unintentional 
display, that ordinary customers, who were quietly enjoying 
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their hot brandies and '^ churchwarden" pipes in the bar, 
were looked upon in the light of intruding rabble who 
hardly paid for the room they occupied. Indeed, so did 
the presence of the illustrious visitor reflect itself on every- 
thing and everybody, that Iwtel threatened to obliterate 
inn, and the cook and barmaid resolved there and then to 
drop their Uveried followers, and look to higher quarters 
for more eHgible engagements. 

The little back-parlour received its distinguished occupant, 
and a small fat portmanteau disgorged heaps of papers, 
which were immediately scattered in systematic confusion 
upon the table. The stranger selected one of them upon 
which he wrote a crabbed and official looking superscription. 
Then the bell-pull went enthusiastically to work. Once, 
twice — a third time did the little tinkler in the lobby remind 
the house that somebody was wanted. Servants run wildly 
about, madam gets up a little scene in the bar, and scolds 
at everything in the kitchen. At length Wiggy, the barber 
from a neighbouring cellar, who occasionally does duty as 
waiter, appears at the door. 

'^ Tou know the ' Easings,' I suppose ? '' said the stranger, 
addressing "Wiggy. 

" Th' * Yezzins ?' Yes, sir," said the other. 

^' Would you be kind enough to take this packet and 
deliver it to the gentleman to whom it is addressed ? You 
will be required to wait for an answer." 

"Wiggy took the packet, turned it over a time or two, 
then read the superscription, '' To Samson Dewdrop, Esq., 
J.P., of the Easings, Birchwood-under-the-Hills." 

"Very well, sir;" and the messenger snatched a cap 
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from his pocket, and leaving the hononrable commissioner 
to close the door himself, hnrried off to the '^ Easings." 

He met the worthy magistrate strolling leisurely in the 
avenue leading to his mansion, and with some attempt at 
ceremony tendered the missive he had been entrusted to bear. 

Mr. Samson Dewdrop took out his eyeglass and glanced 
over the contents of the packet, which appeared to afford 
him considerable satisfaction. 

" You don't come from the * White Lion,' eh ? " 

Wiggy was contemplating the topmost leaf of a poplar. 

"Yes, sir," he replied. 

'* I think I have seen you somewhere before," said the 
magistrate. 

*' I haven't a doubt of it," was the reply. 

The barber remembered a circumstance which brought 
him under the immediate notice of Mr. Dewdrop, though 
he made no allusion to it. 

'' Let me see, didn't I once fine you two shillings and 
sixpence for shaving on a Simday ?" and the worthy J.P. 
smiled good-humouredly. 

The other admitted he recollected something about it, 
but could not name the date. 

"Well," said Mr. Dewdrop, taking out his purse, "I 
might as well return it to you ; see that you don't offend 
again. So the gentleman is staying at the ' White Lion' ?" 

" For the present, sir." 

** Tell him I will be down in half an hour. You may go." 

Wiggy pocketed the half-crown and shot down the avenue 
like lightning. He was soon upon the steps of the '^ White 
Lion," where he slapped his pocket and winked at the 
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hostler ; then making his conge at the door of the little 
back-parlour, informed the Honourable Francis Augustus 
Herbert Fitz-Windle that Samson Dewdrop, Esquire, 
would be down in a few minutes. 



CHAPTER n. 

Besides being chairman of the petty sessions, the worthy 
denizen of the ^'Easings" had other local and onerous 
duties to perform. He was a teetotaler; and, for anything 
his fellow-townsmen knew to the contrary, was a consistent 
advocate of the temperance doctrine. He led the annual 
procession at Whitsuntide, mounted on a sober-looking 
chestnut nag, of which a facetious friend of the magistrate's 
once observed, that it would go a mile out of its way on 
purpose to avoid a brewer's horse for fear of contagion. 
He had addressed public meetings in the Town Hall, con- 
vened specially for the purpose of considering the prohibition 
question, and on every occasion held forth that the pump 
was mankind's natural "tap" — water the only element 
intended by the Creator for the moistening of human clay. 
He never forgot, when performing his pubhc duty, to rail at 
tavern-keepers and their houses, as though the atmosphere 
about them tended to make people thirsty ; nor could he 
leave hold of his subject without expressing a desire to put 
the shutters up at these places, by calling upon the legisla- 
ture to enact a measure which the enthusiastic in the cause 
were pleased to term the Maine Liquor Law. 

The Providence Temperance Hall had a stone tablet over 
its door, which, shaped so as to represent the '^ all-seeing 
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eye," informed those who were ignorant of the fact, that 
^'the foundation stone was laid by Samson Dewdrop, 
Esq., Anno Domini 1845." This " all-seeing eye" seemed 
to be taking the range of Market Baildings, and to be look- 
ing rather defiantly at the measled front of the *' White 
Lion." Stones have been known to bleed — at least people 
say so — and if it be a fact we need not wonder that a 
certain county justice, famous for his asperities towards 
'' drunk and incapables " and delinquent publicans, should, 
on entering the forest king's den, imagine that he saw this 
brick-and-mortar Polyphemus lift up its optic after the 
manner of an old lady when she ^'blesses her soul," and 
seem to ask the question, '' Gould it be real " what it then 
beheld ? Other eyes were raised in astonishment. Boniface 
himself actually gave a customer full measure of beer 
through his attention being suddenly diverted from the 
beer-pump, by the entrance of the judicial representative of 
the water-pump, in the person of Mr. Samson Dewdrop. 

The latter gentleman shambled to the bar window of the 
"White Lion" in exactly half an hour after meeting 
Wiggy in the avenue. On his desiring to be announced to 
the Honourable — ^hem — ^hem — a — Fitz-Windle, the much 
maligned poison-vendor condescended, and with a sur- 
prising degree of courteay, to usher his enemy into the 
presence of his illustrious visitor. 

"Mr. Dewdrop, sir." 

" How d'ye do— how d'ye do ?" 

The door is closed — ^the worthy magnate is seated — ^and, 
as I do not wish it to be imderstood that I am acting in 
the capacity of an eavesdropper, we shall leave the two 
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gentlemen to hold their interview in secrecy. It will not, 
however, be revealing too much to say that a bottle of 
wine immediately found its way to the Uttle back parlour, 
which, if the '' all-seeing eye " had beheld, it would doubt- 
less have proclaimed to the whole Market Place, by un- 
mistakable winks and goggles, that the pillars of its glory 
were falling away, and the light of its own emitting was 
being dimmed by a cloud of cigar smoke over the other 
side of the square. Bottle number two soon followed its 
predecessor, and speculation ran high in the bar as to the 
purpose of the interview, which was as mysterious as it 
was unexpected. 

" Surely," thought Boniface, " this visit does not concern 
my licence. To my knowledge I have not done anything 
to offend the law. I have prohibited betting, I have 
banished dominoes and cards, and have not allowed my 
house to become a night asylxmi, as some other people 
have done. Our last tussle with the " Blues " was noways 
vindictive, so my neighbour cannot have complained. 
Pshaw ! it cannot be ill meant. Mr. Dewdrop is, for any- 
thing I know to the contrary, a decent man, although he 
is a teetotaler, and I would as soon suspect him of drinking 
all the wine in my cellar, as of plotting mischief against 
people who have done him no wrong. At all events they 
cannot take my living from me ; thank God and my 
customers for that;" and the landlord of the "White 
Lion *' dashed a handful of copper into the open till, then, 
slamming it to with the air of a man who knows he is 
handling his own property, looked as satisfied as he well 
could be under the circumstances. 
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Twice had the drowsy time-killers in the bar replenished 
their tumblers with hot brandy-and-water ; twice had the 
omnibus guard shouted *' Highfield, Snigpool^Willdngton;" 
twice had the longest hand of the clock made its hourly 
circuit round the dial, ere the conference in the little back 
parlour was brought to a close. 

At last Wiggy, in auswer to a summons from that apart- 
ment, was despatched in search of a cab, for Mr. Samson 
Dewdrop had notified to his new acquaintance his desire 
to avert contact with the crowd outside, as he was sure the 
tidings of their interview must have spread over the town, 
and brought scores of the curious in such matters about 
the house. 

The cab arrived, and the worthy magistrate, somewhat 
damaged with ginger-beer, or something stronger, took 
leave of his "ho'rable friend," giving him an invitation 
to spend the remaining portion of the time his mission 
would detain him in Birchwood, at the " Easings,** where 
he was sure ^' Miz Dewdrop would ethertain him 'cording 

to his rank and position." He had ** a son " But 

what that son had to do with the interview just concluded, 
or with the visit to the Easings, is a question that cannot 
be answered in the present chapter, for Mr. Dewdrop had 
barely made the announcement that there was such an 
offshoot detached from the parental tree, than a branch of 
that tree as yet unseparated from the trunk, dashed itself 
through the bar window, doing no inconsiderable mischief 
amongst sundry bottles and drinking-glasses that stood 
behind. 

'' Don't knock yer head agen them sperrits, up there," 
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said Wiggy, who presumed the magistrate was intent upon 
going over the counter to join a subordinate peace officer 
who was sitting behind the table. ^' Yud ha* done better 
with a stepladder, sir." 

''Bless my soul! what am I about?'' exclaimed the 
astonished J.P., surveying with a sort of muddled con- 
templation the effects of his unintentional pugilistic 
demonstrations. "Eeally — I — a — ^two squares gone? Never 
mind ; I'll see all right." 

*' There's only one square broken," said the landlady. 
But Mr. Dewdrop persisted in saying there were two, which 
caused Wiggy to leer most significantly at the girls, who 
were peeping from the neighbourhood of the kitchen door. 

" Well, now, my Sunday-shaving friend, see me to the 
door, will you ? Bless me ! I thought there was a step 
there," and Mr. Dewdrop felt cautiously with his foot along 
the lobby floor. 

''I think I shall do now," said he, ascending the steps 
of the vehicle in about as steady a manner as a culprit 
going to the " drop." 

" All right, coachman ; drive me to the * Easings.' " 

'' Bise and shine," sang out the driver, regaining his 
box; then, saluting the hostler in a manner unknown 
beyond the atmosphere of the stable, drove off towards the 
residence of his " fare." 

The magistrate's anticipations were not without their 
results. The tidings of his interview with some "grand" 
person connected with the Government originated with 
Wiggy, and spread like wildfire through the town, so that 
when the cab departed a considerable number of persons 
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had gathered about the market lamp, the Town Hall steps, 
and the trough of the '* Blue Elephant," eagerly discussing 
the probabilities of a change passing over the fortunes of 
Birchwood, which this unaccountable meeting seemed to 
shadow forth. With some it had a political significance, 
and strange events, not at all reconcilable with Conserva- 
tive principles, were prophesied as being impending ; and 
it would not be surprising if, henceforth, Birchwood was to 
exercise a more than second-handed influence in the govern- 
ment of the country. With others it bore upon the question 
of the ''liquor traffic," and not a few of these looked for 
the signboards of the two rival inns to slip from their hold- 
fasts and suffer an ignominious consignment to the lumber 
yard of some miscellaneous old goods dealer. But in a 
street crowd there will always be found persons who set at 
nought any construction that may be placed upon the 
character of events ; who do not seem to understand why 
people should look with a serious or indifferent eye upon 
such matters, as the case may be, or take any interest in 
them beyond sharing the excitement while it lasts. Of 
course I mean young persons — children ; for a goodly 
number of such mingled with the general crowd, and these, 
when the cab drove off, gave a loud huzza, following the 
''fun" a considerable distance up Smithy Lane, and 
getting, as a reward for the service of their lungs, a " sum- 
mary conviction" from the indignant magistrate, who, 
from his new bench of justice, rated at ninepence per mile, 
consigned the throats of his persecutors to perdition, and 
invoked the driver*s whip to put the sentence into execution. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Mbs. Dewdbop and her niece, Miss Boseleaf, were seated 
in a window which commanded a view of the main approach 
to their mansion, when the cab alluded to in the preceding 
chapter drove rapidly up the avenue. A cab at such an 
hour was an unusual visitor at the '' Easings," and the 
one now approaching rather excited the curiosity, if not 
the alarm of the two ladies at the window. They had not 
been apprised of any visitors, and Mr. Dewdrop was of too 
economical a disposition to waste his means upon cab fares. 
But could it be possible that an accident of some kind had 
happened to him ? No, that could not be, for the driver 
looks too jocose to be employed on a serious errand ; indeed, 
the ill-mannered fellow is making faces at someone, and 
pointing with his whip over his shoulder. Whatever has 
fortune sent us ? With that the two ladies rose from their 
seats and proceeded to the door. The cab was just rounding 
the lawn, and a well-known voice, but with a strange accent 
and unusual utterance, called from within " Drive ri'-up 
to-the-door and ring bell;" then it sang — 

Bright wather for me ; 

Bright wather for me ; 

Give wine to the trem'lons debauchee. 

To Miss Boseleaf this arrival was a sore disappointment, 
for she had had a dream the night before — such a dream ! 
It was a '^ chariot" (she called it a chariot, for she was 
fond of classical terms), drawn by two beautiful steeds, 
coming from fairyland, or Gretna Green, or some other 
charming place, and driving through a flowery valley, and 
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drawing up at a bower where she was rusticating. " A 
youth of noble bearing, clad in courtly vestments " (those 
were her words), was seated in the chariot, and how it 
came to pass she could not tell, as some slight link was 
wanting to connect her dream, but she found herself at 
last in a '^ gorgeous chapel, with marble pillars, and walls 
of alabaster/' The '' bridal ring " was on her finger, and 
by her side stood the youth she had seen in the chariot. 
This she had told her aunt, who was' a kind of half 
confidante ; and when she beheld at a distance the humble 
conveyance which was now at the door, she fancied that 
her dream was the prefiguration of an event that was to 
follow. Romantic girl ! what a contrast to her dream was 
this reaUty. 

" Gently, my dear sir,'' said the polite cabman, holding 
back the door of his vehicle, and handing down his charge. 
But whether a sudden fit of rudeness had overcome the 
proverbial gentleness of the worthy magistrate's disposition, 
or it was a mere accident that might have occurred to any- 
one else under similar circumstances, it would be difficult 
to determine, but before Mr. Dewdrop could safely plant 
both feet on terra firma, he made a lounging dig at his 
attendant's ribs ; then swinging round him, made a sudden 
dive towards the horse's legs, placing his head in a position 
which, in pugilistic phraseology, would be termed " going 
into chancery." He was held in the " court of equity and 
conscience " until the gardener made his appearance, who, 
releasing his master from his perilous custody, assisted 
Vi im into the house, followed by the ladies, who were 
utterly confounded by the spectacle before them. 
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'^ FaralyBis, no doubt, and a severe attack it must have 
been/' was the conclusion immediately suggested to Mrs. 
Dewdrop. 

** He is quite prostrated/' observed the niece. 

''He'll be better in the morning/' said the gardener. 
'' He's only a little overcome, and a night's rest will bring 
him round.' 

'^ Bring him round? yes, to be sure ; bring him round 
to the front and let us have a look at him/' broke forth 
Mr. Dewdrop. *' Now, young man, hol'p your head — Mr. 
Mallows, whazze charge against this pez'in ?" 

'^ Why, he's raving," exclaimed both ladies at once. 

" Mr. Dewdrop !" 

'* Uncle !" 

" Whatever must we do with him ?" 

''Give him fo'teen days the treadmill," responded the 
somnolent Dewdrop between a sneeze and a snore. 

*' Goodness gracious ! Miss Boseleaf, I believe your 
uncle's tipsy," whispered Mrs. Dewdrop aside to her niece. 

The gardener smiled, and before any suggestion could 
come from the ladies as to what should be done with the 
delinquent magistrate, he had jerked off the latter's boots, 
and divested him of his cravat. 

*' Should we send for a physician, aunt ?" said Miss 
Boseleaf. 

'' He's had too much physic already," said the gardener. 

''But he might apply the stomach-pump." 

"Yes, go to the pump — go to the pump, and drink at 
nature's fountain, ye that are thirsty/' exclaimed Mr. 
Dewdrop, who, it may be supposed, fimcied himself upon 
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the temperance platform ; and then he repeated the burden 
of his favourite song — 

firight wather for me ; 
Bright wather for me ; 
Give wine to the tremUons debauchee. 

This was the grand climax whereby it was decided that 
Mr. Dewdrop was in need of assistance ; but what kind of 
assistance, or how to be rendered, neither of the ladies 
appeared to know. Miss Boseleaf could not bear to be near 
her uncle any longer, it reminded her of her poor father 
when he was suffering from an attack of brain fever, so she 
very wisely but very heartlessly left her uncle and sought 
her own room. Mrs. Dewdrop did the same, but in a 
hurried and distracted manner, as though there might have 
been some hidden power in her screams or in the atmosphere 
of her room that would act as a restorative to her husband's 
disordered system. 

Presence of mind in cases of danger and difficulty is a 
quality rarely to be met with in woman. Sudden emergencies 
overcome her nerves, and she is almost sure to do the op- 
posite of that which ought to have been done, or otherwise 
adopt a medium course, and do nothing but scream. If she 
sees a child on the highway, and imagines it to be in danger 
of being run over by the nearest cart or coach, it is ten to one 
but, in her headlong anxiety to save the child from harm, she 
drags it right under the horse's head ; or, if her husband be 
choking at dinner, it is a hundred and fifty to nothing that, 
instead of giving him a few smart slaps upon the back, she 
seizes him by the coat-tails and leads him a dance round 
the room. So in the case of Mr. Dewdrop. Had that 
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gentleman's good lady allowed the gardener to have taken 
his own measures, and got his master to bed in the easiest 
and most expeditious manner he could think of, it would 
have been about as sane a course as she could have pursued. 
But she acted otherwise ; and the consequence was a piece 
of confusion that did not improve the appearance of matters 
at all. When she returned from her purposeless visit to 
her room, she beheld the sturdy form of her servant sup- 
porting that of her spouse, after the manner of a waterman 
when conveying a sea-sick dandy to the shore ; and whether 
it was her alarm, or a sense of ludicrousness that gave her 
the impulse, I will leave the reader to judge; but the 
fooUsh woman fell foul of both parties, and, seizing John 
by the hair, so increased that worthy's momentum by the 
action as to upset the whole arrangement, and send Mr. 
Dewdrop kicking up his heels and biting the dust in a most 
ignoble manner. 

Mrs. Dewdrop screamed again when she saw what she 
attributed to the gardener's stupidity or clumsiness ; and, 
after '^ taking on" a little, just to make her situation 
womanly, she assisted in getting the prostrate Dewdrop 
into his chair, then, dismissing John with a compliment 
not to his liking, placed herself by her husband's side, to 
see if a few hours' rest would restore him to consciousness. 

A few more such tumbles, varied with an occasional 
ducking in the water-butt, would perhaps have done more 
towards accomplishing Mrs. D.'s object than anything she 
did. The pump is an efficacious restorative in such cases, 
but not so potent as the water-butt. Those who are sub- 
mitted to the latter generally look about them pretty 
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briskly upon the first immersion, bnt after ditto repeated, 
they could give you a lesson upon the influence of cold 
water on the system that would be quite edifying. Mrs. 
Dewdrop did not adopt either of these remedies. She chose 
rather to wait resignedly until Nature herself assisted reason 
to claim its own. 

The ''patient/' from fitful nods and starts, now fell into 
a state of sound slumber, and snored until the noise seemed 
to awaken an echo in the chimney. 

Left to her own communings with herself, the wife began 
to think over a round of imaginary probabilities, to see if 
she could divine the cause of her husband's ''falling 
away;" but although she could easily have assigned a 
reason for a similar misfortune happening to a neighbour, 
nothing would suggest itself in this instance, that she 
could rest her faith upon, as inducing the transgression she 
had to deplore. For two hours she sat thus ruminating 
and puzzling herself to her wit's end, without arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion. By this time Mr. D.'s breathing 
had become lighter ; his feet began shuffling about the 
fender, and his head rolled about as if it was tired of its 
pillow. He muttered slight incoherences, that were hardly 
akin to words ; but, shapeless and disjointed as they were, 
his wife tried to put them together, to see if nothing 
intelligible could be made out of them. Once or twice 
she thought he uttered the word " swindle " (could it 
have been " Fitzwindle ? ") and she wondered if he had 
been victimised by some gang of imposters, who were always 
ready to dupe unsuspecting tradesmen. If he did not utter 
the word " Lion," prefacing it in the second instance by 
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the adjective ''White/' she was much mistaken, for she 
could make no other sense of it. And yet, what had he, 
a commercial man and a magistrate, to do with hunting 
"white lions," or indeed any other kind of beasts? — Oh, 
perhaps he had visited the menagerie m the fair— she had 
forgotten that. Maybe he had seen a " white lion " there. 
And — oh, dear ! if it should have got out of its den, and 
devoured someone ! " The provisions of the Beform Bill 
are so far satisfactory.** Now what can be the meaning of 
that ? Mr. Dewdrop used to say that the Beform Bill was 
a humbug, Yes, that was the term he made use of. 
Beally, some change must have come over him — ^not for 
the worse, it is to be hoped. "Birchwood — ^retum me — 
triumphant majority — any opponent.*' Surely he is not 
going to stand for churchwarden, or overseer, or poor-law 
guardian ! Beally, Mr. Dewdrop, you are drivelling. 

What further light the inebriate magistrate might have 
thrown upon the mysterious character of his afternoon's 
adventures, had he been allowed to go on, it would be 
difficult to guess. He had already aroused a deep feeling 
of curiosity in his wife's breast ; and a keen anxiety to 
know more than she could gather from the most inarticulate 
and disconnected muttering she had heard, induced her to 
press her purpose to a degree that threatened to check all 
further revelations, and shut up the garrulous Dewdrop for 
the time at least. 

She had observed a paper protruding from his coat 
pocket. It might be a document of some importance, and 
doubtless labelled "On Her Majesty's service." Only a 
comer of this paper was visible at first, but the writhings 
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and twistings which the body of Mr. D. had undergone 
daring his sleep had worked the paper so far out of his 
pocket as to be within an ace of tumbling out. Possibly it 
might contain something brittle, that would snap and 
break if it came in contact with the floor ; so she had best 
take it out, and prevent such a possible mischief, like a 
considerate woman that she was. Following up the will 
by the act, she put her hand towards the pocket, and 
would in all probabiUty have succeeded in her purpose, by 
first abstracting the paper, and then opening it to see if it 
did contain anything brittle, and further, to — ^but no 
matter ; she did nothing of the kind ; for an instinctive 
twitch of her husband's right arm placed an obstacle in 
her way that it would be difficult to put aside without 
destroying all hope of getting at what she wanted. Not 
only did the arm twitch, but the hand caught hold of her 
sleeve, and when she looked up, to her astonishment she 
beheld two demoniacal eyes glaring at her. 

'' How's this ? What's the matter ? Where are we ? " 
ejaculated the wakening Dewdrop, shaking himseK and 
looking wildly around. '' This is strange, isn't it, ma'am T' 

Mrs. D. thought it was strange. 

" How long have I been asleep ?*' 

An ornamental clock, which stood on the mantel-piece, 
informed him that they were approaching "the wee short 
hour ayont the twal," and both Mr. Dewdrop and his wife 
still thought it was strange. 

Mr. Dewdrop had a wonderful memory regarding dreams. 
In his broad waking hours those vagaries of the brain stood 
out before him with all the semblance of reality. He had 
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been dreaming then, and instead of having a confused idea 
of what he had been dreaming about, he remembered every 
incident quite distinctly. The summons, the interview, 
the wine ; and, strange ! how his head was affected by the 
latter! Such was the power the imagination possessed 
over the corporeal senses. With this conclusion Mr. 
Dewdrop attempted to rise from his chair, but staggered 
and fell back ; and, moreover, felt a conviction stealing 
over his mind that there was something more than dream- 
ing connected with his present state. A look, a tear, a 
gesture from his wife added strength to this conviction, and 
at last Mr. Dewdrop stood before himself a drunkard, an 
imbecile, a reprobate. This conviction came with a shock 
that required all his manhood to withstand, and had it not 
been for a gentle, nay, a soothing remonstrance from his 
wife, the self-convicted magistrate felt that he would have 
done something desperate. But a light broke upon him. 
It opened like the morning's eye on dark and troubled 
waters, and Mr. Dewdrop saw thathe was not wholly wrecked. 
He had made a false step, and plunged in. The billows 
had surged over him, but had not borne him out to sea ; 
and he had consolation in the thought that, stranded as he 
was, the mainland was yet within his reach. Besides, he 
had ambitious projects to fulfil. He was about entering 
the political arena to do battle for fame. He felt himself 
already above the atmosphere of small reputations, and, 
if he could only get relieved of that confounded head- 
ache, he would climb yet higher. No one knew of his 
trifling '' deviation " except his wife and the ^'Honourable- 
a-What's-his-name,'' so he had but Uttle damage to repair 
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regarding his present reputation. The fatnre was bright — 
glowing — gold all over from horizon to horizon; and 
appointments, titles, emoluments, dangled in the air like 
the boughs of temptingly laden fruit trees. 

Go to bed, thou maudlin fellow — ^imbecile — ^that hath 
allowed the first blandishments temptation ever held out to 
thee to so overcome thy moral principle as to drag thee 
down and foul thee in the lowest mire. Go and sleep, and 
dream, and awake to better reason ; or I will don the cap 
and bells upon thy head, and parade thee through Birch- 
wood, a butt and a laughing-stock to the whole town. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EvEBY town or village hath its oracle, and Birchwood, 
though existing in a kind of poKtical twiHght, was never- 
theless favoured with an occasional illuminatiop through a 
medium of this character. This vessel had a light pecu- 
liarly adapted to every degree of circumstance or fact that 
took public interest by the nose. If it was only the election 
of town-crier, or parish-beadle, or pump-keeper, the farthing 
rushlight only would be produced ; but an inquest, or a 
case of " crim. con.,*' or a trial for murder, would draw 
forth stronger illuminating powers ; and, if the circum- 
stances connected with any of these cases were peculiarly 
mysterious, the lamp would shine forth with the briUiancy 
of an electric light. 

It was a lucky circumstance connected with the fortunes 
of the '' Blue Elephant '' that this lamp was often found 
suspended over the bar-parlour table of that establishment. 
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where, if it was well supplied with oil, it wotQd cast a 
lustre over the company assembled that made each indi- 
vidual countenance resemble a star, reflecting the radiance 
of the grand luminary that shone in the centre. This 
rushlight, or lamp, or sun, was personified by the presence 
of a dwarfishly-formed and uncouth-looking commercial 
schoolmaster, who caned the rising generation at a small 
young gentleman's academy, that had its unpretending 
existence over a stable in the rear of the ''Blue Elephant/' 
Though rejoicing in the cognomen of " Lord John/' there 
are documents which state that our friend, in the year 
1802, received at the church of St. Titus the name of 
Tobias, and the family surname being Mottlewood, was 
consequently registered Tobias Mottlewood. But there 
was only one individual in Birchwood, besides an old 
mother, who from her habitual deafness knew no better, 
that ever called him by his christened nominative, and this 
was the minister of the parish church, who, from notions 
of consistency with his calling, gave everybody their proper 
names. The pupils of our learned scholastic knew him as 
Mr. M., but the hostler of the ''Blue Elephant,'* and the 
populace round about the stable-yard, always referred to 
him as " Toby Mott,*' whilst those who cultivated his 
acquaintance over brandy and stout, flattered him with the 
title of " Lord John." Schoolmasters of the " Squeers " 
calibre are proverbially untidy in their habits and appear- 
ance. Though assuming the white neckcloth, it is seldom 
that article of dress can have claim to the purity which 
its distinction implies ; and the pocket ditto, generally pre- 
sents such an admixture of snuff and beer as to make it 
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particularly desirable that it shotQd be now and then 
flourished in people's faces, if it be only to remind them 
of the groves of Academe, and the enchanting odours they 
exhale. 

With our friend Toby Mott such ideas of scholastic 
spruceness were admirably carried out ; for, commencing 
with his hat, which was a dandified beaver that time and 
wear had divested of sundry traits of its former owner's 
taste in such matters, and going down to his boots, which 
either from poverty or taste were terminated by wooden 
bottoms, his figure presented such an idea of decorative 
capacity as to be more than ordinarily dirty and picturesque. 
His body was that of a moderately tall person, with shoulders 
that aspired to the dignity of wearing the hat, which article 
of covering they very near reached. His chest was 
capacious, if we were to have believed that his waistcoat 
was a fit, for the latter had done duty over the tavern 
trough, the then wearer being as portly a person as hostlers 
generally are. But Toby's legs were of the dimensions and 
pattern that suggest a piece of work badly finished, for so 
short were they that his boots were nearly sufficient to 
obviate the necessity of wearing trousers. They were of a 
pattern, too, that people term " bowed," and were often 
the object of facetious remark from Wiggy, who called 
them "nut-crackers." 

The schoolmaster was just dismissing his pupils from 
their afternoon's tasks, and was in the act of directing 
them down the ladder which led from the academy to the 
stable-yard when the news of the arrival in town of an 
illustrious visitor reached that locality. The air of gravity 
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and importance with which he received the announcement 
gave his countenance quite an imposing appearance, and 
the clemency that he showed towards a delinquent boy, 
whom he had doomed to be '' kept/' was an evidence that 
his attention and presence were urgently required else- 
where. So, dismissing the young scamp with a whack, 
and hastily locking the school door, he paddled himself 
across the yard to learn what his neighbour the host of the 
'' Blue Elephant '* knew of the affair. To his astonishment 
and dismay the house was empty. The landlord himself 
had donned his visiting coat and gone somewhere, but 
whither no one knew. Although Toby Mott had, upon 
entering the house, called for his usual measure of summer 
beverage in the shape of a pint of porter, he nevertheless, 
with that characteristic self-denial worthy of his exalted 
position, intimated that it '* would do another time/' and 
shuffled out of the front door into the street, where, pon- 
dering over a project which had just flashed upon his mind, 
we will leave him for a short time. 

Pass we now over the way and see what is enacting there. 
The ''White Lion" had become a lion indeed. A glory 
was shed around the house that threw into deeper shade 
the already dim fortimes of its blue contemporary. People 
who had never before spent sixpence in the house now made 
excuses for bringing themselves within its radius. Even 
persons of the highest eminence, when measured according 
to the Birchwood standard, might be seen peeping into the 
bar for the flrst time, and nodding acquaintance to regular 
frequenters. Mr. So-and-so begged pardon, but he did not 
think that the house had been of so respectable a character. 
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and was glad of the disappointment he had met with. 
Other strange people made equally plausible excuses, and 
old goers, who had been facetiously termed ''£[xtures,'' 
looked with astonishment upon these new-comers, and both 
congratulated each other on a closer acquaintance. 

It was marvellous how everyone stabled his hobby for the 
time and bestrode the general '' hack/' finding the saddle 
so easy as to be able to canter along at a nice round pace. 
The stout person from the Windmill Stores, with exterior 
like a cheese crust, and usually immersed in so-much-per- 
sack profit and speculations regarding the probable tone 
of next market day, no longer purses his brow with fiscal 
calculations, but has an ear to lend and a word to give on 
the all-absorbing topic of the day. The churlish farmer, 
fromHighfield, who still holds that free trade in com willruin 
the agricultural interest, notwithstanding that his daughter's 
old spinet has been exchanged for a '^ rosewood cottage,'* 
by Collard, has dammed up his usual flood of invective 
against cotton and iron, and chats good-humouredly with 
a political firebrand at his elbow. The betting man, fresh 
from his engagements at the ^'Hole-in-the-Wall," has laid 
aside his weights and acceptances, and offers to make a 
book on the meaning of E.C.B., which, he contends, form 
the initials of "Knight Companion of the Beefeaters." 
Those not well up in conversational tactics, but who know 
just so much of everything as to be able to say "yes" and 
"no" upon any subject that may be introduced, allow the 
weather and the last accident to take care of themselves, 
and turn their feeble lights upon a topic which seems of 
vital importance to the welfare of the town. 
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The conversation was going on briskly, only interrupted 
now and then by occasional droppings in of people not 
expected, when a slight sensation was caused by the appear- 
ance of a strange face peeping over the red-curtained 
partition that divided the bar-parlour from the passage to 
the dining-room. Some whispering passed between two 
gentlemen who were known to hold conspicuous positions 
among the * ' Whites. " This whispering was communicated 
to a third, and no doubt the three, from the frequent glances 
which they threw towards the red-curtained partition, 
regarded the face which was peering over it as they would 
the appearance of some bird of evil omen. There was a 
long pause, too, in the conversation, until at last the farmer 
from Highfield, with a familiarity that was to be accounted 
for, called out — 

** Come in, Toby. Gentlemen, allow me to introduce to 
your notice Tobias Mottlewood, Esquire, of the Young 
Gentlemen's Academy.'* 

The person introduced crept round the partition, and, 
taking off his hat for a moment, and then placing it on his 
head again, observed that it was a " warm day." Every- 
one agreed that the weather was rather sultry. 

"Well, Mr. Mottlewood," said one of the gentlemen 
who had been whispering, ** what do you think about the 
event which has happened to-day?" 

*' You allude of course to the strange gentleman who is 
on a visit to our town ?" 

" Certainly." 

"Well," observed Toby, assuming all the gravity for 
which his countenance was remarkable, "I have taken some 
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trouble in sifting the matter amongst our neighbours about ; 
I have consulted that vile, but yet knowing man, Wiggy, 
who plies his calling as a barber in the cellar adjacent ; I 
have talked the matter over with Mistress Agatha, or 
Aggy, who keeps the mangle, and prepares infants for adult 
tuition, at the comer of Mug Street ; I have been to the 
apothecary over the way, who very considerately paused in 
the operation of drawing a tooth, at which the patient 
swore fearfully, on purpose to give me his opinion; and 
the conclusions that I have arrived at, gentlemen, although 
I have not the least doubt that you will feel astounded at 
the announcement, are, that the peace, the prosperity, and 
the future well-being of the town of Birchwood-under-the- 
Hills is about to be sapped, undermined by party intrigue ; 
and finally, to the extinction of everything that is grand 
and noble in our institutions ; finally, gentlemen, to give 
the catastrophe its due weight to your understandings — 
finally — blown up by a gunpowder plot.'' 

** Hear, hear !" from the proprietor of the Windmill Stores. 

** There may not, perhaps, be either sulphur or charcoal 
employed in this work of social incendiarism, but firebrands 
will be cast from the evil-speaking tongue, and these will 
light on the human passions, which may be likened to 
pinewood dried in a stove, for children to make matches 
of ; and who, sitting around here, can possibly calculate 
how far this inflammable matter may bum, and smoke, 
and explode, when there is not sufficient cold water of 
conservative influence to check the conflagration by slaking 
the burning embers ? (Sensation and murmurs.) Suppress 
your observations, gentlemen, until I have concluded. I 
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know that I am in the enemy's camp, and that every word 
I utter will find its way to the length and breadth of Birch- 
wood; but no consideration nor intimidation whatever 
shall deter me from doing my duty at this important crisis, 
and endeavouring to the utmost of my humble abilities 
to crush out the spark when it attempts to ignite, and 
extinguish the flame by a flood of " 

What the figure might have been, had not the school- 
master's eloquence happened to be cut short by an 
unexpected incident, we can scarcely imagine; but no 
sooner had he uttered the word '' extinguish," than a hand, 
wielded by some person behind the partition in the bar, 
fell with such force on the professor's hatcrown as to knock 
the whole fabric right down upon his face, thereby pre- 
venting the *' flood " which was pouring forth from 
overwhelming everything that stood in its way, by shutting 
up the passage at which it was to be let out. 

Mr. Toby Mott stood for a moment with the hat over 
his eyes, as though he expected the ludicrous personifica- 
tion of ** Justice " would awaken remark from someone in 
the room, either to his advantage or disparagement. The 
suddenness of the act, however, which had consigned the 
worthy schoolmaster to darkness, had so astonished and 
confused all present, that no observations were ventured at 
the time ; everyone seeming rather to inquire by his looks 
whence the mysterious blow had proceeded. At length the 
injured party broke silence by saying — 

" Gentlemen, not one inch will I remove this hat until 
I have appealed to the sympathies of those whose interests 
and opinions I represent, and whose indignation at seeing 
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one of their order insulted, and, I may say, blindfolded, 
should arouse a commotion id the land, the consequences 
of which, gentlemen, be on your heads — ^gentlemen, on 
your heads." 

Mr. Toby Mottlewood struck the table one thump— a 
heavy one it was — that made the crushers jingle in the 
glasses ; then, groping his way to the door, crossed the 
street and took up a position on the steps of the '^ Blue 
Elephant.'' Waving his hand as if to command the carts 
and horses, and the crowd in the street, to be silent, and 
attracting thereby a number of children round the door, 
the indignant schoolmaster shouted at the top of his 
voice — 

" To your tents, Israel ! The ' Whites ' have insulted 
the ' Blues.' Bise as one man, and avenge the wrong ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

On the morning following the events recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapters, Samson Dewdrop lay in bed, sweating and 
retching, and occasionally employing his magisterial 
authority in warning away sundry small imps who, in spite 
of frequent expostulations, continued to swarm among the 
bed-curtains, as if they were intent upon converting them 
into a sort of pandemonic playground. He had called his 
valet several times, and dismissed him without any apparent 
reason, which led that functionary to make the inward 
observation that a master, even if he was a magistrate, 
might make a fool of himself without trying to befool 
others. Once the servant made his appearance without 
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being called, but this time it was to deliver a message, 
which read to the effect that his master's presence was 
urgently required at the Town Hall at ten. 

" Hum ! What can be the matter ?" wondered Samson 
Dewdrop, turning probabilities over in his muddled head. 
Perhaps a burglary or a case of manslaughter, or a publican 
to be fined, and no one has the courage to "put it on'' 
except himself. 

"Was the messenger in livery ?" he inquired. 

" Well, nothink in particular, sir," replied the servant. 

" Nothing in particular ! What do you mean by that, 
sir?" 

"Why, he hadn't a red collar, sir." 

" And what, then, do you suppose he was ?" asked the 
magistrate, a little testily. 

"Well," replied the other, "I should think, sir, from his 
coat and buttons, that he was a bobby — a policeman, rather, 
I mean." 

"A policeman ; and his name is . What did you 

say his name was ?" 

" Don't know it, sir." 

" Why, didn't you say just now that it was — a — ^Robert 
, you fool ?" 

The servant made no reply, but inwardly expressed a 
wish that his master was anything but a magistrate for 
just "two minutes," as in that time he would, perhaps, be 
able "to take something out of him " that would be good 
for his headache. 

" Had the man no particular badge about him ?" asked 
Mr. Dewdrop. 
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The servant hesitated. 

*' Nothing about the hat or the shoulder ?" 

*' Yes, sir, the cockfighter's badge." 

*'And pray, sirrah, what kind of distinction is that ?" 
inquired the magistrate, sending an angry glance at his 
servitor. 

*' A black eye, sir," was the answer. 

What might have proceeded from the worthy dignitary's 
temper at this supposed bantering, had not the state of 
his stomach required an immediate application of soda- 
water, would not have been difficult to imagine ; that is, if 
there had been anything at hand that he could safely have 
flung at his valet's head. As it was, he allowed his passion 
to escape with the effervescence of the liquid which he was 
pouring down his throat ; and when his equanimity had 
become partially restored, and his disposition to vomit had 
somewhat abated, he laid himself down again, and, trying 
to find an easy place on his pillow, said — 

" Call me at nine. You can go." 

*' It is nine already, sir," said the servant. 

'' Then I'll see the Town Hall and all the magistrates 

d before I'll go near them yet. Knock that cat off 

the table." 

John did not see any cat ; but as it occurred to him 
that his master might see more than was probably real, he 
swept his hand over the table as directed, when, in all 
likelihood, or from anything that Mr. Dewdrop observed to 
the contrary, the offending pussy disappeared. Believed 
of the presence of the feline vision in question, the worthy 
magistrate squeezed his eyelids together, and, drawing the 
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hem of his nightcap over them, intimated to his attendant 
that he had no farther need of his presence. The latter 
person tripped lightly over the floor, although he felt a 
strong desire to set down his heels with all the force pos- 
sible in order to give his master what he termed a ^' dose 
of cholic " as a compensation for the trouble he had given 
him. 

Mr. Dewdrop did not fall off into a sound and gentle 
slumber ; but he " went over " rather, and dozed, giving 
now and then a start as if someone had struck the mattress 
with a huge hammer, or treated him to a shock from a 
galvanic battery of twenty thunderbolt power. He would 
dream, too, for about a minute, that he was being carried 
away by some terrible agency, and hurled headforemost 
down a precipice, alighting at the bottom as though his 
head had been a patent spring buffer, warranted to reduce 
the most violent concussion to the gentlest possible tap. 
The sound of the haU clock striking ten made him start up, 
for he thought it was the alarm bell summoning the 
inhabitants of Birchwood to some dreadful conflagration, 
and he sprang out of bed thoroughly awakened. A good 
deal of things began to crowd upon his mind as he 
proceeded with his toilet; and as the recollection became 
more vivid, his embarrassment increased, until, when he 
shuffled downstairs and saw the look of deep dejection 
which the faces of his wife and niece bore, he felt ashamed 
of himself. 

With the slightest apology for a breakfast, Mr. Samson 
Dewdrop set off for the Town Hall, where he found a couple 
of brother magistrates sitting in serious conclave over a 
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charge of *' assault and battery/' preferred by a policeman 
against Tobias Mottlewood, schoolmaster. The worthy 
denizen of the " Easings " took his seat on the bench and 
proceeded to apply his own erudition to the investigation. 
The statement of the worthy successor of Dogberry was to 
the effect that a riot had occurred in the market-place, 
supposed to have been instigated by the defendant, who it 
was known possessed considerable influence over a certain 
class of Her Majesty's subjects, locally termed "Blues." 
That the said Tobias Mottlewood had incited these people to 
commit divers excesses, such as breaking windows and 
battering heads, and otherwise disturbing the peace of 
Birchwood. That the defendant had himself been seen to 
attack the trough of the public-house, known as the White 
Lion, striking right and left with an iron instrument, 
usually termed a poker. That while this was going on 
other of the rioters were attacking the door and the windows, 
and five squares of the latter and the lamp in front, with 
*' Good accommodation for travellers " written upon it, had 
been smashed. That the defendant had got upon the 
^^horsing-stock" and harangued the mob, telling them that 
unless the party known as the ** Whites " were exterminated 
the town would be sold to the Whigs, who were devils. 
That he said there was a person then in the house who had 
brought with him from London a document ready drawn 
up, which would have the effect of handing over all the 
privileges of the inhabitants of Birchwood to a central 
despotism ruling at Somerset House ; and that one of the 
magistrates of the county, and a fellow-townsman, had 
attached his signature to the document, which act was a 
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species of treason against the people that they ought to 
meet with armed resistance. 

Here Mr. Samson Dewdrop smiled, then, taming to his 
brother magistrates, whispered something to them that 
caused both to stare like common people who have been 
told something that astonished them. 

The examination resumed, it was further stated that 
when the officer who preferred the charge attempted to 
take the defendant into custody, he, the defendant, made a 
dive from the horsing-stock into the crowd, bringing his 
head, the hardest part of it, in contact with the officer's 
left eye, blackening the same, as might be seen. He with- 
drew the charge of *' riot," and substituted that of '' assault 
and battery." There being no witnesses, the defendant, 
Tobias Mottlewood, was called upon for his defence. 
Cocking one eye at Mr. Dewdrop, and after closing the 
other, as if with the intention of sending an electrifying 
glance through the magistrate's soul, the delinquent 
schoolmaster said — 

"Worshipful sirs, — ^I am here in the character of a 
reprobate, though with all the ardent feelings of patriotism 
glowing in my bosom. I am charged with breaking the 
peace of this realm, and putting the life of a fellow-towns- 
man, and one of Her Majesty's servants, in danger." 

Mr. Dewdrop : " Not his life, but his optic. Keep to the 
point, Mr. Mottlewood." 

The Defendant : " Call it life, or optic, or what you will, 
I am charged with conducting myself in a riotous manner, 
and of causing the slight discolouration of that man's eye 
(pointing to the constable). Now, I put it to you, gentle- 
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men, whether an individual of my weight, being only six 
stone nine pounds when I have eaten my Sunday's dinner, 
whether I could bring my head with sufficient force against 
his as to cause the injury laid to my charge. Gentlemen 
— ^yer worships I mean — ^look at me." 

The eyes of the whole justiciary were fixed on the 
defendant. 

" On the evening of yesterday, as I was dismissing my 
pupils from school, there came tidings to mine ear that 
there was 'treason abroad. My duty as a fellow -townsman 
and as an Englishman led me to prosecute an investiga- 
tion of the matter in order that I might comment upon it 
before the company that nightly assemble at the ' Blue 
Elephant,' which everyone knows is a right loyal house. 
Unfortunately I strayed into the enemy's camp, and though 
I went there with no feeling of ill will or hostility against 
the house, nor for purposes of espionage, yet was I treated 
in a shameful manner by someone who took care not 

to be discovered. My hat (Here the defendant took 

hold of his head covering and examined it, and, after 
having read the label inside for perhaps the five-hundredth 
time, laid it down again). My hat was knocked over 
mine eyes by an unseen hand, and in darkness I had to 
leave the house, for it was with much difficulty that my 
head was got out of the hat. Indignant at such treat- 
ment, I might commit some violence, for the people were 
wroth when they came to know how one of their elders 
had been assailed, and they went forth to battle against 
their enemies, and sought me to lead them. They pro- 
ceeded to the ^ White Lion ' aoid demanded that an individual 
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concealed there should be given np to them that they might 
call him to account, not only for the eclipse which he had 
put upon my vision, but for plotting the overthrow of the 
rights and privileges of the inhabitants of Birchwood by 
selling the town to the Poor Law Commissioners, who would 
bind each man to his master with the bond of slavery like 
that which exists in the Southern States of North America — 
the region of the blacks. This individual not being 
forthcoming, the people proceeded to open the door in their 
own way, and though I certainly encouraged them to do all 
they could towards the extermination of those vipers, the 
Whigs, yet would I rather do it by the breaking of heads 
than the breaking of doors and windows. In the midst of 
my oration a constable came, the one who has brought me 
beft)re you, and dragged me down from the elevation upon 
which I stood, which act of violence brought my head in 
contact with his so forcibly as to increase the weight of my 
body threefold. But if you think it possible that I could 
inflict even such a slight contusion by my own momentum, 
I admit the charge ; and am willing to undergo the 
martyrdom which I feel must inevitably follow. I have 
done." 

The defence concluded, the magistrates conferred for 
about a minute, and then, to the astonishment of the whole 
court, pronounced the prisoner's acquittal. 

Mr. Tobias Mottlewood thanked the bench for their con- 
sideration, and turned to leave the court, when he was 
confronted by the landlord of the " Blue Elephant,'* who 
had attended for the purpose of becoming bail, had the 
examination gone against his friend. As it was, he 
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congratulated him on his trinmph over his accnser, and 
taking his arm, conducted him out of court. 

There was a considerable crowd outside, waiting io do 
honour to the now famous schoolmaster, and when he 
appeared with a blue ribbon tied round his hat, he was 
greeted with enthusiastic cheering. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thb mob in front of the Town Hall, instead of dispersing, 
was adding considerably to its numbers, and a disposition 
to renew the attack on the "White Lion" began to be 
strongly manifested. Eepeated calls were made for a 
certain well-known magistrate, who had made himself 
famous by his anti-teetotal exploits the night previous, and 
on whom the additional distinction of being tarred and 
feathered was sought to be conferred. Birchwood mobs 
were known to be of too formidable and determined a 
character to be dispersed by even a magistrate, and Mr. 
Samson Dewdrop, the distinguished individual on whose 
head the genius of vengeance was invoked to shower her 
especial patronage, had just the wisdom to avoid contact 
with his persecutors whilst their fermentation was at its 
frothiest point, so he quietly slipped out at the back door 
to where a cab had been sent round, and before Toby Mott 
could cough himself into speaking order, on the Town Hall 
steps, he was on his way to the " Easings." 

The desired prey not being forthcoming, and as an im- 
pression began to be felt that the bird had flown, and had 
therefore escaped the embellishments which the decorative 
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taste of sundry well-wishers amongst his fellow-townsmen 
suggested, the mob proceeded to entertain itself as best it 
could under the circumstances. Had the Whites turned 
out in full muster there would have been no lack of means 
wherewith to keep their opponents in humour and employ- 
ment, but as the partisans of the '' Lion " could see no fun 
in risking an encounter with a party twice their number, 
they very judiciously kept to their homes, and allowed the 
others to have it all their own way, so long as they confined 
themselves to breaking such heads as ventured in the 
midst of them. 

Although Toby Mott was the object of considerable 
popularity amongst the Blues, they nevertheless did not 
regard him with that particular veneration which his 
position and calling would import. When he presented 
himself on the Town Hall steps he was received with loud 
manifestations of regard from those congregated in front, 
but amongst the cheers which rose on all sides might be 
heard expressions not exactly respectful in their application, 
but which the schoolmaster accepted as compliments of the 
most flattering kind. He had to do more coughing than 
what was required to ease his lungs ; and it was not until 
the landlord of the ^'Blue Elephant'' constituted himself as 
chairman, and commanded silence, that his friend's voice 
could be heard. At last, setting himself in the position of 
a publicly-dined alderman, when he assures those who have 
eaten with him that it is the proudest moment of his 
existence, he commenced addressing them after the follow- 
ing manner : — 

'' Englishmen, for you are Englishmen, are you not ? 
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(Cries of *Ay, ay, Toby.') Descendants of those gallant 
Britons who, under the banner of Queen Boadicy, onoe 
vanquished the Eomans at — I forget where — ('Bravo, Lord 
John') — sons of those knights and barons who brought 
King John on his marrowbones at Eunnymede, a village in 
Berkshire ; heirs of that glory which a thousand victories 
have shed on your forefathers — do you remember Magna 
Charta? (Everybody remembered it.) The signing of 
that grand edict struck the shackles of serfdom from your 
limbs, and you were made free men — free as those pigeons 
which are now flying over you." (Here the eyes of the 
crowd went up to the pigeons, and as the speaker seemed 
to intimate by his manner that he intended following them, 
his audience looked disappointed at the incompatibility of 
his wings to do their oflSce.) The speaker resumed — ** And 
would you now offer up that freedom at the shrine of a 
bloated Whiggery, and sell your birthright for a mess of 
poor-law pottage ? (Fifty voices shouted ' Never ! ') And 
never says Tobias Mottlewood. They may blind me, they 
may cast me into prison, but they shall not place irons on 
my tongue ; and while this feeble voice can lift itself to 
warn my countrymen of dangers that may threaten, it shall 
be as a trumpet in the middle of the night, or a beacon on 
the hill top summoning our brave hosts to battle. (Loud 
manifestations of a warlike spirit.) Where are the Whites 
to-day — ^those minions of subversive Eadicalism ? Where 
are the followers of that pale ranger of the forest who hath 
presented its tail to you and slunk into its den ? Where 
are those who come like thieves behind you, and rob you of 
daylight ? (Here the speaker slapped his hand on the 
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crown of his hat, which act of gesticnlative eloquence made 
his hearers exceedingly merry.) Gone — ^nowhere to be 
fomid — ^making their hiding-places into council-chambers, 
wherein to cogitate invidious plots and treasonable designs. 
But stand, ye bulwarks of the constitution ; trust in the 
guidance of providential direction, and keep that dry which 
the soldier carries with him to battle. You will be required 
ere many days to deliver this our good town of Birchwood, 
situated under the hills, from the plots of these intriguers. 
Do your duty, then, as Englishmen worthy of a great 
country ; and if a reverse should come — ^if a forlorn hope 
be required — (here the speaker became afifected) — ^look up 
to Tobias Mottlewood, your monitor and leader, who will 
once more throw his body into the breach, even though the 
enemy be as many to one as they were yesterday in the bar- 
parlour of the * White Lion.' " (Loud cheering and waving 
of hands, which lasted for several seconds.) 

After the plaudits had subsided, the landlord of the 
"Blue Elephant" oflfered to say a few words, but the 
attention of the mob being suddenly diverted by the occur- 
rence of a most startling incident across the way, he 
desisted from his attempt to make a speech, and joined in 
the new excitement. 

A carriage with a postillion had made a successful dash 
out of the yard of the " White Lion." The horses leaped 
into the air, and the bounding carriage rattled along 
Smithy Lane as if the Evil One had been driving. Madly 
it sped, with the crowd hallooing and yelling like thwarted 
demons in pursuit. The dust rose in a cloud, and soon 
the equipage was lost to view ; but the mob rushed blindly 
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on, venting every form of execration on the prey which had 
escaped their fury. The Market Place was swept as though 
a whirlwind had passed through it, and in two minutes from 
the time the last word of the schoolmaster's eloquence may 
be supposed to have struck like a trumpet note the listening 
ear of hundreds, that patriotic individual found himself on 
the Town Hall steps almost alone ; his arms folded upon 
his breast like a dwarfed Napoleon looking from his Helena 
on the human waves that had borne him there and were 
now leaving him to solitude, with the exception of two 
friendly poUcemen who were urging him to make the best 
of his liberty and ''hook it home." In the meanwhile 
the sound of tumult faded in the distance, until it came 
like indistinct mutterings on the ear, leaving an interven- 
ing silence that grew longer as the distance increased, 
until at last the usual quietude of the town seemed to have 
been resumed. But it was not of long duration. The 
faint hum which could now and then be heard grew louder 
and more prolonged, until it swelled to a roar again, 
and shrieks that were alarming in their piercingness 
mingled in the distant hubbub. Now a man on horseback 
came rushing down Smithy Lane ; his manner was wild, 
and he threw out words almost inarticulate, but from 
which the alarmed ear made out that a troop of cavalry had 
made their appearance and charged the mob who were now 
in precipitate retreat upon the town. There was a panic 
in the Market Place; stalls were removed; shops were 
closed; mothers, who had rude, naughty boys missing, 
were frantic ; and wives, who had husbands that would 
rather be in mischief than at work, and consequently were 
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taking part in the disturbance, shut up their children in 
their homes and roughly waylaid each passenger who came 
down the street for news about the missing ones. Presently 
the advanced portion of the mob made their appearance in 
Smithy Lane, and they reported scores killed and hundreds 
wounded, by a whole regiment of cavalry who had surprised 
them near the gateway leading to the ''Easings." Later 
comers gave in that two were killed and many a one wounded, 
while others said that only a few were bruised by falling 
over each other — ^that through the alarm being given by a 
man on horseback the mob had time to get away before the 
military made their appearance. The last arrivals, how- 
ever, swore that no soldiers had been seen ; that the alarm 
was a hoax perpetrated by Wiggy, the barber, who had 
been identified as the mounted courier that had falsely 
informed the mob that cavalry were advancing on them, 
and brought the news of their discomfiture to town. 

Toby Mott*s invincibles were thoroughly routed. The 
army of true Blues who had sworn they were Englishmen 
and remembered Magna Gharta melted into nothing at the 
breath of a poor barber. They cared not for the police, they 
had been too much accustomed to thrashing those limbs of the 
civil power not to despise their incapacity to uphold law and 
order against mob aggression. But something less than the 
vision of a red coat had spread terror and alarm amongst 
these valiants, and they fled each one to his home like 
cowards who were frightened by any power that had the 
least chance of coping with their own. Still there was one 
locality subject to mob rule, and that was the neighbour- 
hood of Stable Yard. The Young Gentlemen's Academy 
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was without a bead, and the subjects bad, as a matter of 
course, rebelled. The cane bad lost its magic, for there 
was no one in authority to wield it. But, as when one 
despotism is overthrown, another is sought to be established, 
so in Mr. Mott's dominions the strongest boy had tried to 
form a provisional government in the stable, where he had 
already vanquished two opponents in a few rounds of 
''stand-up," but failed in his attempt to subjugate the 
whole tag. The schoolmaster had forgotten his vocation, 
and lingered in the Market Place until his revolted subjects 
had disposed of their ruler's authority and set up an 
anarchy in its stead. Vainly did he cast his eyes along 
Smithy Lane to see if the largest body of his adherents 
were returning in their unbroken force, and when at last it 
became evident that the mob had been reduced to a few 
stragglers, with a feeling of disappointment and dismay, 
he sought the taproom of the "Blue Elephant," and, 
throwing himself on a seat near the window, ordered a 
pint of stout. 

Looking over the way, Toby Mott saw that the Whites 
were gathering together, not in formidable muster, as if 
they intended mischief, but in small conversational groups, 
and there was much merriment going on amongst them. 
To his imagination the lion over their heads was 
wagging its tail and shaking its mane with glee, and the 
landlord's portly person seemed to be throbbing all over 
with derisive laughter. What, he wondered, could be the 
cause of such ill-timed fun ? Lo ! here it comes ; the exact 
counterpart of himself carried upon a pole, and followed by 
all the rabble the town could furnish. The effigy had its 
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head buried in a huge extinguisher of a hat, and from the 
capacious coat collar hung a large showy placard bearing 
the following inscription : — 

" A well-known pedagogue, as he appeared in the bar of 

the ' White Lion,' 

"When the landlord of , over the way, in disguise, 

Knocked his hat over his eyes." 

So-ho ! thought Toby Mott, swigging off his stout and 
taking another look at the effigy which was dancing before 
the window. This is the explanation, is it ? He buttoned 
his coat with more than ordinary alacrity, and making a 
dart at the door, shot through the house into Stable Yard, 
and was at home in a minute. He looked at the clock ; it 
was past midday. The boys would take a holiday, that 
was certain ; and though it was an early hour for retiring, 
and people might attribute weak motives for his conduct, 
yet, notwithstanding, he felt determined to do something 
desperate, so he deliberately took three pills in a draught 
of buttermilk and went to bed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BiBCHWooD, like all other towns growing in importance, 
had its newspaper — a whole newspaper ; not one of those 
miserable affairs done up out of London ''insides" and 
local " outsides," but entirely independent of any metro- 
politan second-hand literary clothing establishment, inas- 
much as it made its own garments, and furnished the 
material from its own resources. Like all other news- 
papers, whether Whig, Tory, or Democrat, the Record 
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started on patriotic gronnds. It was to save and perpetuate 
such institutions as had made the country what it was — 
the word ''glorious" being particularly adaptable to its 
description of such institutions. It had, moreover, a special 
mission to perform — ^that of enlightening Birchwood, if that 
socially benighted town was capable- of being enlightened. 
It would also take care that nothing appeared in its columns 
but what was absolutely true, and of such moral purity 
that the most fastidious eye would not be made to give 
a single wink over a perusal. The gentry and middle 
classes finding that the Record might be left on the 
piano, or in the stable of the rocking-horse, without fear 
of tender minds becoming corrupted by it, and as it also 
advocated politics of the '' safe '' school, took kindly to 
the bantling, and it got through its swaddling-clothes, 
and its teething, in a manner that did credit to the 
nursery and feeding-bottle department. But no sooner 
had this thing of promise got fairly upon its legs than 
it began to kick and bite, and even spit at those who had 
smiled upon and petted it in its days of pap and leading- 
strings. In fact, it grew naughty, and told lies about 
people — only such as it feared, and those it flattered, and 
did small tricks to please them. Ultimately it got into 
disgrace with the friends of its early youth, and was 
necessitated to find other coat tails to hang upon ; and as 
it was a condition of the new friendship that the fugitive 
should make a habit of pouring vitriol on the heads of those 
who had been its best friends, it took up the phial and 
threw the liquid about with a contumacy that made it 
dangerous for any man to bring his reputation into the 
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street, or expose it in places where the public congregated. 
Thus was the high mission of the Record repudiated, and 
the lessons of political and social morality which were to 
have flowed through its columns, in a stream of graceful 
and lucid rhetoric, abandoned for others, which made that 
medium into a foul sink at which decent people had to stop 
their noses, but which dirty minds could wallow in, because 
congenial to their appetites. Every week had its exposure. 
A reputation was dragged into the gutter and fouled, and 
the delight which a portion of the public felt at this blacking 
process, because it brought others to their own level, was 
most profitable in its effect on the Record's exchequer, 
which would otherwise have been indifferently supplied. 
A domestic misfortune was a godsend. If a fellow- 
townsman was suspected of going wrong in his duties 
towards those most near to him, he would never be allowed 
to rest until he was properly photographed inside and 
out, every movement of hand and foot chronicled, every 
word he uttered reported verhatimy and commented on. 
The scribe would dog the footsteps of the delinquent from 
his going out to his coming in ; attend him at his toilet, at 
his meals, at his business ; and would only leave him to 
temporary quietude when the strings of his nightcap were 
seen to be adjusted. A row betwixt two washerwomen 
about drying-ground landmarks, or the possession of a tub 
or clothesline, would have been reported at a couple of 
columns length ; and if a dress or petticoat had been torn 
in the affray, the history of the garment, and a description 
of the material of which it was made, even to the number 
of threads to the inch, would be given with scrupulous 

L 
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exactness ; but if a lecture on ethics, or the influence of 
pure literature on society was delivered at the Town Hall, 
the minutest point of pencil that human ingenuity could 
fashion would have had no danger of being worn to the 
stump by reporting it. On this principle of making as 
much as possible of events belonging to a certain class, a 
trifling dispute would be magnified into a 

SEEIOUS AFFEAY AMONGST WASHEEWOMEN: 
TUBS demolished; clothes-lines cut; 

MANGLE STBEET IN A STATE OF GBEAT ALABM. 

An Orange and Eibbon row would be exalted into an 

INSUEEECTION : 

upheaving op the masses; 
the civil authority overthrown; reign of terror; 

anarcht; chaos. 

To such a journal, the events which were agitating 
Birchwood, it may be presumed, would be a breath of 
life eternal ; an instalment of that golden age — ^the " good 
time " which the poet tells us is ** coming." It was even 
as might have been supposed. On the first breath of strife 
being blown, the whole staflf of the Record were summoned 
to headquarters, the office one pair back, where the chief 
sat bathed in a flood of ink, ready to give instructions. 
With the suddenness with which a legion of pantomimic 
imps are dispersed by the appearance of the fairy queen, 
these stokers to the engine of journalism were scattered to 
the four winds supposed to be blowing from the vicinity of 
the Market Place. The result of these arrangements was 
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the compilation of seven columns of matter which appeared 
on the Saturday morning following, under the heading 

BIECHWOOD BETRAYED ; 

THE PEOPLE incensed; 

BIOTOUS DEMONSTRATIONS IN CONSEQUENCE ; 

POPULAR ATTACK ON THE " WHITE LION" ; DESTRUCTION OP 

A lamp; FEARFUL HACKING OF THE TROUGH. 

ARREST OF TOBIAS MOTTLEWOOD ; HIS EXAMINATION AND 

ACQUITTAL. 

SUSPECTED TREACHERT OF SAMSON DEWDROP ; STRONG 

FEELING AGAINST HIM. FALSE ALARM. 

DISGRACEFUL EFFIGY OF A WORTHY CHARACTER. 

QUIETING OF THE EXCITEMENT. 

The report was prefaced by a presumed history of the 
origin of the disturbance, which was attributed to the 
machinations of a certain Scottish family of Jacobitish 
tendencies, named Mocwindle, who had been suffered to 
exist and perpetuate progeny for the persecution of mankind 
since the rebellion. An offshoot of this devilish stock 
had insinuated himself into the good graces of the present 
Government, and as by some unaccountable transposition 
of terms, the Jacobites or Tories of the former days had 
become the Whigs of the latter ; and as that tyrannical 
faction were sending emissaries up and down the country 
for sinister purposes, this Macwindle had been despatched 
to Birchwood, seeing that it was a town of growing import- 
ance, on a secret mission, and that Mr. Sampson Dewdrop, 
a renegade Tory, had become privy to that mission, and 
consequently the town, if the people were not wide awake, 
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would be handed over to the Whig party, to the utter 
extinction of public liberty and the interests of the true 
unity of aristocracy and labour, which meant Liberal 
Conservatism. After this digressive introduction, there 
followed an array of blood and stones and windows, said 
to be split and thrown and broken by the unpopular party 
in secret, and laid upon the shoulders of the people, meaning 
by the latter term its own party. Then there was the 
foreshadowing of vengeance — sure to come some day — 
when, after the purification of the political atmosphere, 
by the commotion of antagonistic elements, the liberties of 
Birchwood would be secured, and the patriotic mission of 
true journalism acknowledged. The paper was a decided 
success. The fourth edition was sold ere the first was dry ; 
but the readers had the mortification afterwards to discover 
that not one half of what was reported was true, and what 
little truth the columns contained was so distorted in the 
telling as almost to take the form of falsehood. 

Mr. Samson Dewdrop was sitting in his closet, busily 
ransacking his head for suitable words wherein to 
clothe certain ideas that he was intent upon, giving to 
paper, in the form of a sonnet, when a knock came to the 
door, and the servant entered with that morning's copy of 
the Birchwood Record, which the newsman had just left. 
Mr. Dewdrop made a hasty memorandum of several 
rhyming words, such as dvnndle, spindle, kindle, swindle, 
from which he purposed selecting one to rhyme with 
ViizwindU, the illustrious theme of his sonnet ; then laying 
down his goosequill, the top of which he had chawed until 
it resembled a quid of liquorice, he took up the paper to 
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see what was the news of the day, and how the subject of 
rioting was treated by that journal. Glancing over the 
closely-printed, monotonous-looking columns which con- 
tained an account of the disturbance, his eye was arrested 
by the massive '' heading " which seemed threatening to 
tumble down to the bottom, bringing his own name along 
with it, and crushing it by the weight of metal which the 
heading contained : '' Suspected Treachery of Samson 
Dewdrop ! " He started. What could it mean ? Hastily 
his eye ran up and down the dreary columns, then more 
slowly and with more minute search, until he stumbled 
on a paragraph that took the breath out of him. He read 
the blinding sentences; assured himseK that it was his own 
name was thus placed in the pillory, after which he fetched 
up a deep sigh and laid the paper down. He cared not for 
the markets then, and the sonnet he had forgotten. 

He sat for a time bewildered — excited to the tips of his 
fingers, and the root of every hair had a sense in it. What 
was he to do ? How set himself right with the public, 
who would undoubtedly accept the version of things 
as laid down by the Record ? Once he thought of horse- 
whipping the editor, but that would be unbecoming in a 
magistrate ; then he thought of writing a vindication of 
himself and sending it to the paper ; but as he felt himself 
incapable of inditing a letter fit for the public to read, he 
gave that up. Suddenly a thought flashed upon his mind. 
He would imitate the Boman patriots of old, who un- 
burdened themselves of their patriotism in the forum. 
Yes ! he would issue a proclamation, send round the bell- 
man, call his fellow-townsmen together in the Market 
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Place, and from the Town Hall steps would he hurl back 
the wave of slander with which the Record sought to over- 
whehn him ; place his name upon the altar of his country, 
and if the people would not take it off and accept it as a 
thing unsulHed, he would immolate it, that he would! 
He looked through the window. What a lovely morning 
it was ! How fresh were the flowers that hemmed the 
town. Although it was getting September, and the nights 
were long and sometimes stormy, yet the little flowers 
looked up and smiled. And why should he droop when 
perhaps the cloud that was over him only momentarily 
interrupted a flood of lasting and golden sunshine ? His eye 
caught the vision of a white garment fluttering in the 
avenue. Nearer it came, and more distinct it grew as it 
approached. Who could it be, visiting so early ? Ha ! no 
visitor at all, but one of his own family, the lovely and 
romantic Miss Boseleaf. Strange, abroad so early, and 
with a companion, too ! Bless me ! It cannot — ^yes, by 
Jove, it is — ^my guest. Mister Fitzwindle ! And they are 
conversing, with heads so close that he can hardly see 
betwixt them. Mr. Samson Dewdrop whistled, then stuck 
his hands in his coat pockets, and made his coat tails play 
like two fly-flaps. Now he is completely knocked over. 
By Hector ! he is giving her a kiss, or rather she is giving 
him one. And how the moppet clings to him ! She, who 
hath had her heart broken three times ; twice by flesh and 
blood lovers, and once by the hero of a novel! The 
magistrate proceeded to add another story to the castle he 
was building. The edifice was getting near the clouds, 
but there were cracks in the walls, and moreover there was 
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a vibration towards the top, which, although not perceptible 
to the builder's eye, nevertheless strained at the bottom as 
if the foundation was insecure and was giving way. Wall 
up and buttress ; gird well together each tower and column ; 
strengthen everywhere where strengthening will avail, or 
some day it may topple over, Mr. Samson Dewdrop ! 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Mb. Samson Dewdrop is gone to lay his heart upon the 
altar of his country, and to proclaim the good tidings of 
what is in store for Birchwood. Tobias Mottlewood is 
squaring accounts with the landlord of the ''Blue Elephant," 
and is about drinking the last pot of stout ever to be con- 
sumed by him on those premises. The time is evidently 
postponed for his feat of flinging his body into the breach 
to be performed, so he is modestly, as he thinks, preparing 
himself for an exclusively scholastic life, leaving the public 
to deal with politics as best it could, and reconcile its in- 
gratitude with its professions of adherence to certain 
principles, if that were possible. Wiggy has got a new 
pole stuck up over his door, and his cellar front is newly 
whitewashed. In addition to frightening nervous customers 
by threatening instant decapitation if they do not sit still 
under the scraping operation, he continues to deal out 
gossip inch by inch, and, by pretending to be in the con- 
fidence of great people, keeps up an interest and a curiosity 
that daily crowds his cellar with anxious news-hunters, and 
serves to bring out the pennies in a manner that promises 
to make his fortune. The Temperance Society has re- 
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pudiated its chief, and passed a vote of censure on him for 
his backsliding ; but that chief has got a too • important 
matter in hand to feel much disturbed by such a proceeding. 
Fitzwindle has removed from the '* White Lion," and got 
fairly installed at the ''Easings/' and finds congenial 
employment in cultivating that tender flower Miss Boseleaf, 
bringing it from the shade in which it has pined to throw 
around it the sunlight of his affections. The dream of the 
romantic girl has become a reaUty, or something like it. 
Her noble suitor might not be quite so young nor so handsome 
as her ideal lover, but in the absence of those qualities he 
had others that were calculated to dazzle and win where 
fancy had so much control over the heart. Besides, how 
accomplished he was — could sing, play, and draw like an 
artist. And then his noble birth, his connection with the 
Government, and his mission to Birchwood! What a 
fortunate circumstance that he was thus thrown in her 
way ! 

Miss Boseleaf had a thousand a year in her own right. 
Did Fitzwindle know that previous to his introduction to 
the Easings ? Or had she told him amongst those happy 
confidences that lovers breathe and scarcely know they are 
telling ? But what could a thousand a year be to a noble- 
man who must be in the annual receipt of at least five 
thousand from his office ? It must be love — earnest, deep, 
and disinterested love — ^romantic as that of a novel hero, 
that scorned riches and could live on bread and water in a 
lone cottage by the *' sad sea waves," or on the bleak 
moor or mountain side, making a paradise of even a desert. 
Bomantic girl ! Unromantic Dewdrop ! Castle building, 
both of you. 
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The happy pair, whom Mrs. Dewdrop — as eager at match- 
making as any other woman — called Edwin and Emma, 
were just returning from a morning's walk when Mr. Samson 
Dewdrop made the discovery that there was something 
more betwixt them than mere casual acquaintance. Fitz- 
windle had been his guest just two days. That illustrious 
individual had never seen his niece before, and yet the girl 
appeared to be over head and ears in love with him ; and 
if he was not in love with her it was a good counterfeit. 
And all from a txoo days' acquaintance ! He had hammered 
at Mrs. Dewdrop's heart many a month before he could 
make an impression on that article ; yet here was a whole 
love history — birth of passion, opportunity-seeking, question- 
popping, and getting into a forward state of billing and 
cooing, all in the short space of forty-eight hours, sleeping 
and meal time to be deducted even from that. Mr. Samson 
Dewdrop pondered over it whilst writing the notice for the 
bellman ; he thought about it when preparing his heart 
for immolation, and could hardly help making a clean 
breast of the affair to his brother magistrates when talking 
over the proclamation. 

But Fitzwindle and Miss Boseleaf are seated in an 
arbour enjoying chocolate most romantically, and occasion- 
ally dipping into the Birchwood Record, where the family 
history of the former is descanted on. 

" And is it true what the Record states, that you are 
descended from a noble Scottish family?*' asked Miss 
Boseleaf, feeling for the first time in her life an interest in 
genealogy. 

** True," replied the other, '* but not the family of Mac- 
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windle. My ancestors, from the time of Wallace, always 
adopted the prefix Fitz to the great Windle name. Besides, 
they were not Jacobites at the time of the rebellion, bat 
staunch adherents to the English rule." 

" They were not adventurers, neither ?" 

Fitzwindle coloured. 

" Pardon me, madam," said he, " but how can it for a 
moment be supposed that I belong to a race of parvemtes ? 
No ; the Fitzwindle escutcheon is without a stain." 

*' And your estates ?" 

" Cover the map from Berwick to the Grampians." 

" How immensely rich!" thought Miss Roseleaf. And 
she fancied herself a laird's wife, dwelling among the lochs 
and mountains of Scotland. ''How dearly I should like 
to visit that beautiful country," she observed ; " the land 
of Bums and the Gentle Shepherd !" 

'' Seen in the autumn sunlight, the mountains look like 
paradise, which only requires the presence of one being to 
make it heaven." And Fitzwindle looked earnestly at Miss 
Boseleaf. 

The chocolate was finished, the morning was getting 
advanced, and Fitzwindle remembered that he had an 
appointment in Birchwood that must not be neglected. 
Something he whispered in the lady's ear that made her 
start, and the colour came upon her cheek like a hectic 
flush, and then departed. Tremblingly she allowed her 
hand to rest in his, then heaved a sigh. It was all over. 
She had made a resolve that moment — hastily, but her 
heart was in it —and he who had filled her ear with such 
sweet music gazed on her with such a look of rapture as 
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only love could give. More whispering and more bluehing 
followed, until at last Fitzwindle rose, pressed his enamo- 
rata's hand, swore something, and then departed. Miss 
Soseleaf watched him down the avenue, going like a 
departing glory, only he might be expected to return. 
When he had got out of sight she went to her room, rum- 
maged all her music-books for Scotch airs, after which 
she sat down to the piano and played all she had found, 
going over the '' Blue Bells " twice. Satisfied with music, 
she looked over her wardrobe, and found everything satis- 
factory. But what made her think of such a thing then ? 

Fitzwindle's first place of call was the *' White Lion." 
There he found a letter waiting for him, which, although 
it bore no postmark, was evidently from London. He 
opened it and read as follows : — 

" Whitehall, September, . 

** Sir, — ^I am directed by Lord Palmerston to inform you 
that, independent of the provisions of the contemplated 
Reform Bill, the town of Birchwood-under-the-Hills will, 
in all probability, become enfranchised ; as, in the forth- 
coming distribution of such seats as have been taken from 
boroughs disfranchised, the claims of that town will be 
considered. Lord Palmerston grieves to hear that certain 
mob-riots have occurred at Birchwood, and he requests 
that particulars be sent to the Home Office, of how such 
riots originated, and how suppressed, furnishing the names 
of such persons as have been most active in preserving 
the peace amongst Her Majesty's subjects in that locality. 
Lose no time in supplying the information sought, as your 
presence in London will be required in a few days.^-Yours, 

" The Hon. F. A. H. Fitzwindle." 
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The recipient of this important communication lost no 
time in deciding what to do under the circumstances. A 
message was sent over to the Town Hall for Mr. Samson 
Dewdrop ; and it was not many minutes before that person 
was seen crossing the Market Place and making for the 
" White Lion " steps. He was met at the door by Pitz- 
windle, who wished him joy at the news he had to 
communicate, and the two sat down to a bottle. 

** It is evident from this despatch," observed Fitzwindle, 
" that there is some favour in store for you ; as I have 
known instances where similar communications have been 
made that have resulted in the knighthood of parties whom 
it may have been shown have deserved well of their 
Sovereign. Look at the knighthood of an ex-mayor of 
Manchester — ^Armitage I believe his name to be. Who can 
say but this may lead to a similar favour being conferred 
upon — I may as well say you ? 

'^ Bless me ! " exclaimed the magistrate, out of breath 
at the idea. 

** It was your presence of mind in sending for the military 
at the time you did." 

" I did not send for them. It was all a mistake — a mere 
ruse invented by the barber," broke in Mr. Dewdrop. 

*' But it had the effect of breaking up and dispersing the 
mob ; and you may take credit for it, for any claim the 
barber may set up," replied Fitzwindle. 

*' Well, it was my horse he rode upon," admitted the 
magistrate. 

'' But I do not think it will be Her Majesty's pleasure to 
knight the horse,'* said the other, laughing. 
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** Ha ! Mr. Windle, you're a wag." 

" There is another matter I wish to name. In the event 
of Birchwood becoming enfranchised, who would be a likely 
person to represent it ? " 

Samson Dewdrop coughed. 

"Do you think your own shoulders would bear that 
weight of honour ?" 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders, and in doing so 
seemed an Archimedes. 

" The popular voice will name you, I have no doubt ; 
but if the seat is contested, you will require certain 
influence to assist you." 

" I see," said Mr. Dewdrop ; though it is doubtful if he 
did. 

** You are rich," observed Pitzwindle. 

"I have estates in three counties," said the other, 
"independent of my business." 

" You can afford to give a banquet ?" 

"I will give one." 

" Upon what party interest would you stand ?" 

" The Whites are the most respectable, but the Blues are 
the most powerful." 

" You will manage to accommodate your principles to 
the necessities of the time." 

The magistrate wondered if he had any principles, and, 
deciding that he had not, said — 

"Certainly." 

" Then it will be your interest to consult the Blues, being 
the most powerful party." 

" I have always been considered a Tory, therefore I shall 
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not be required to forfeit any of my character/' said Mr. 
Dewdrop, looking inexpressibly satisfied. 

*' Go then and proclaim the good news to Birchwood/' 
said Fitzwindle. 

The magistrate jumped up to do that patriotic deed, and 
both he and the Government emissary left the "White 
Lion '' to growl at them if it chose ; each going his own 
way, Mr. Dewdrop to the Town Hall, and Fitzwindle to 
stroll — anywhere. 

In the afternoon Miss Boseleaf was seen in town, wait- 
ing on her banker, and afterwards visiting a store to order 
trunks. Were the " Blue Bells " wringing in her ear, or 
did she snuff the fragrance of the heather bloom ? Take 
care thine uncle sees thee not, romantic girl, or he may 
never have the chance of becoming M.P. for Birchwood. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"I AM to give notice — ^that there will be — a public meeting — 
in front of the Town Hall — on Monday morning — at ten 
o'clock — when Samson Dewdrop, Esquire — Justice of the 
Peace — will make a statement — ^that will be — ^important to 
the inhabitants of this, the good town of Birchwood — God 
save the Queen." 

Such is the substance of an announcement which the 
bellman of Birchwood, a man of leather lungs, proclaimed 
at the principal street comers, and four times in the main 
thoroughfare, on Saturday evening, the fourth day of the 
sojourn of the Government Commissioner in that town. 
The children added their weight of authority to the pro- 
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clamation, shouting most lustily at each announcement, 
and following the crier over his round, and aiding him with 
a perseverance that made it glorious fun for all concerned. 
Louder the crier bellowed and harder the children shouted ; 
so that when they came to the comer of Mug Street, and 
the six preliminary ding-dongs had been rung, the words 
which followed from the bellman's lips were lost on the 
public ear. Toby Mott, hearing the tumult, shuffled 
down the school ladder, where he had been engaged 
''setting copies" for the following week, and though 
he cared not for public affairs then, he would just go 
into Mug Street and listen to what the vocal adver- 
tiser had to give out. He was too late. The crier had 
just seized the beU by tiie clapper, and, swinging it on 
his shoulder, led his train of children to some other un- 
informed locality. The schoolmaster's curiosity was 
awakened, so he followed — listened twice before he could 
catch the import of the announcement — and when at last 
he succeeded in gathering up a few fragments of sentences, 
he put them together and made out that the attempt at 
rioting was going to be renewed, and this time the mob 
would be headed by Samson Dewdrop. Toby Mott felt all 
his political ardour returning. He half wished he had not 
made a pledge of total abstinence — not abstinence from 
stout and rum-shrub, but from politics and political action. 
This would have been a golden opportunity for avenging 
his martyrdom, and dropping down upon the adventurous 
J.P., who was doubtless half over head and ears in treason. 
But since his quarrel with the "Blue Elephant," the 
schoolmaster had no one to consult. The nightly debate 
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wherein he had found ready weapons to combat licentious 
Liberalism was nothing to him now ; but he often thought 
how empty would be the display without his eloquence to 
give life and zest to argument, and bring down opponents 
like winged pigeons at the hand of the fowler. Ha ! what 
triumphs he had experienced behind the sky blue table cloth ; 
and now he could only behold the wagging heads through the 
window-blind as the arguments were squared over the table, 
and here anon the uproarious "confab,*' when the dignity of 
debate was becoming abandoned. The time, too, that he gave 
to posterity that great and glorious truth, for uttering which 
he obtained an unlimited run at grog, ''England shall be 
prosperous and powerful long after her people have ceased to 
be happy ! ' ' How thirsty the remembrance was making him. 
He was within the shifting of a straw of fashioning an 
excuse for going into the house, when he found a hand laid 
rather familiarly upon his shoulder, and, turning round to 
see whence the hail-fellow came, confronted the dapper 
form of Wiggy, looking as brisk about every button of his 
vesture as whisky and good temper could make him. 

"Well, old Plutarch, have you heard the news?" said 
the barber, giving the schoolmaster a quizzing look. 

"What news, nincompoop?'* inquired the other, with a 
mind not to be friendly with the barber, though he should 
like him to be a good fellow for once and let all out of 
him. 

" Why there's going to be a grand stir up here," replied 
Wiggy, pointing with his thumb in the direction of the 
"Elephant's" sign. 

Toby's eyes looked full of animation at this announce- 
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ment, and his hands commenced rubbing together as if he 
was trying to prodace an electric spark by friction. 

*' What kind of a stir do you mean, shaver ?" he said. 

'' Oh, a feed an' a jollification, a little spoutin', an' then 
gettin' drunk, an' no goin' home till momin', till daylight 
doth appear. That's about the ticket. Haven't you got 
an invitation ? All the gentry in Birchwood's goin' — 
except myself. 

" Keep your vile lather to soften the beards of your penny 
customers, and don't try to shave me in that manner," said 
the other rather testily. 

'* WeU, you'll see." 

" Where's it to be at ? " asked the schoolmaster. 

" Why, here, at the * Elephant,' to be sure. Where else 
do you think?" 

" And who's getting it up ? " 

** Oh, Mr. Samson Dewdrop is to be the great I am of 
the affair. That's about the long and short of it," said the 
barber. " We're goin to send members of Parliament for 
Birchwood, an' Samson's for bein number one." 

"Well, that is news," exclaimed Toby Mott. 

"News ! " said Wiggy ; "you never knew such stirrings 
as is goin to be. I don't know whether I sha'not come out 
of that cellar an' open a Parliamentary shavin shop on the 
first floor somewhere, just by way of keepin up with the 
times. An' if I was you I'd just come down that ladder 
an' get into the front of Smithy Lane, an' do the thing 
respectable. Depend upon it, Birchwood will never look 
behind itself again." 

" You astonish me, Wiggy ! " exclaimed the schoolmaster. 

M 
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" Why, bless me, Toby, you'll find yourself some momin 
wonderin where your waistcoat buttons are got to, an' how 
it is that your knees bend the wrong way." 

" How so, barberious fellow ? " 

" You'U just get your head turned, an' lose sight of your 
toes for ever." 

The schoolmaster wheeled round, as if he fancied himself 
going through the operation of twisting already. 

" That isn't aU," said Wiggy. " The 'Blue Elephant's' 
goin' to have its tail an' its ears painted red,' an' the 
' White Lion ' is to have a blue ribbon round its neck, as 
a sort of 'malgamation. You'll hear nothin' no more of - 
neither Blues nor Whites.'' 

" You're having me on the broomstick, young man ; or, 
as the slang fellows would say, you're gammoning, though 
I do not like the term," observed Mr. Mottlewood. 

'' Wait an' see, as the gonder said when it was hatchin' 
limestone. I shall set up a Parliamentary shave at three- 
halfpence before I'm a month older ; see if I don't. But I 
must be goin' to my customers, Mr. Mottlewood. Drop 
into my of&ce at ten, an' I'll open your daylights as they 
haven't been since your mother gave you the last lickin'. 
At ten, Mr. Mottlewood." 

The barber scraped and bowed, then, flirting his fingers 
in imitation of castanets, wheeled round, and in another 
moment was swallowed up by the " Shaving and Hair- 
<5utting Arcade," over the door of which establishment his 
name shone in characters of gold and red. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The schoolmaster^ left to himself, began to ponder over the 
intelligence commmiicated by Wiggy. After all, might it 
not be possible that his suspicions regarding Samson Dew- 
drop were unfomided ? And might not the mission of the 
Government emissary, now quartered at the Easings^ be a 
patriotic one, seeing that it was in contemplation to enfran- 
chise Birchwood? While he stood thus ruminating, a 
shadow passed him. Hurriedly it crossed the street; 
seemed to hesitate about entering the '' White Lion," but 
at last did enter. It remained not long in the house, but 
in the same wild manner in which it entered it hurried 
over the steps, took one glance up the street, then turned 
round and hastened down, and was soon out of sight. In 
another moment a cab stopped at the door; the driver 
descended from his box, ran into the house, and soon 
appeared again at the door, toiling with something heavy, 
which he placed in the conveyance ; then, re-ascending his 
box, drove off in the wake of the shadow which had gone 
before. Tobias Mottlewood observed all this and noted it, 
and, moreover, thought a good deal about it, along with 
other things that he wished to connect with it, but was 
short of sundry links to make the thing complete. '' At 
ten I have to see Wiggy," he said to himself. " In the 
meantime, instead of going home, I will take a stroll across 
the market, and see what waifs and strays are blowing 
there. Perhaps I may drop upon something." With that 
he set his hands behind him, and, turning the comer, was 
soon threading the stalls, and nodding acquaintance to the 
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various proprietors who were getting down their stocks for the 
honr of closing. He was startled by the ringing of a bell ; it 
could not be the market bell ; it was too early by an hour for 
that to ring ; and the schoolmaster looked about him to see if 
he could discover whence the sound proceeded. At last, 
emerging from behind a caravan, came the town crier, with 
the noisy instrument of his office twanging away most in- 
dustriously. Toby listened. This time there was no crowd 
of children to drown the bellman's voice by their noisy 
hallooings, so he heard distinctly the announcement, and 
it partially confirmed what Wiggy had been stating. He 
looked at the market clock. It w&s nearing ten, and he 
turned his steps in the direction of the barber's ceUar. The 
" Blue Elephant " was noisy, but the " White Lion " was 
as quiet as a chapel at midnight, and he imagined he saw 
the dark shadow flitting about the steps again ; but it was 
all imagination, so he dropped into the cellar stealthily, 
and found Wiggy shaving his last customer for the night. 
The towelling operation having been performed and the 
penny dropped into the till, the customer departed, and 
the two conspirators (for in that capacity they were then 
met) were left alone. 

"Toby," said Wiggy, "you're a wrong-headed man. 
You've sided with the Blues for no purpose but to gratify 
your own pervarsity. (Wiggy felt himself getting eloquent.) 
You have shouted 'Down with the Whites' when the Blues 
were downing with you. You have got yourself in trouble 
through them, and that's all you've got ; and now they're 
a-gettin up a grand banket, an' all that I wish to know is, 
on what part of your elegant person is your invitation card 
to be found." 
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Toby felt in his side pocket as if he might unknowingly 
have placed such a thing there, but finding nothing he 
protested to the barber that such an invitation had never 
been sent to him. 

" I know it," said Wiggy ; '* an' it's just like what you 
are for standin' it. I wouldn't have borne such insults 
noways. Now just you come over to the White side, and 
we'll make you into a double-mounted chairman in no 
time, or secretary, or brass band, or anythink you've a 
mind." 

The schoolmaster scratched his head, but made no reply. 

*' A man of your parts," continued Wiggy, " ought to be 
makin' headway for somethin better than A B G-in' ; but 
if you stick to the Blues you'll just die with the ruler in 
your fist, when you ought to be a secretary of state." 

Toby did just wonder if his friend Wiggy was in earnest, 
and at last gave him credit for being. 

''Now I see you're inclined for shiftin' your pegs and 
takin' the blue rag down from your chimney and hoistin' 
the white un from your window," said the barber, following 
up the advantage he had gained; ''an' if you'll swear by 
this bit of steel, with which I could cut that gaspipe in two 
by a blow, that you'll serve the White interest, I will tell 
you something." 

" I swear," said the schoolmaster, flinging down his hat 
on a form, and preparing himself for Wiggy's communica- 
tion. 

" You're a White, then ?" 

" I have plighted my word in all sincerity." 

" Then be it known to you Tobias Mottlewood, school- 
master, that if 8 aU my eye,'' exclaimed the barber. 
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Toby Mott wondered what the subject of their interview 
had to do with the barber's optics, and begged that the 
other would explain himself. 

" Then listen while I whisper," said Wiggy, " or that 
fellow on the steps may hear and betray us.'^ 

The schoolmaster inclined his ear. A moment he 
listened, and the next could not contain himself. He 
hugged the barber like a brother, and when he ceased 
''marlocking '' he made a vow that if he did not encom- 
pass the humihation of Samson Dewdrop, his name should 
henceforth be anything but Tobias Mottlewood. *' Gome, 
thou magisterial humbug, I have thee now," he exclaimed, 
brandishing his fist towards the door, as if he expected the 
magistrate to be strolling that way, and would pop in to 
receive the first instalment of vengeance. * * Thou would'st be 
M.P. for Birchwood, would'st thou ? Thou who didst pre- 
vent my pupils from getting fair play at the last examina- 
tion, and threatened to pull up my landlord if he did not 
give me notice to quit my schoolhouse. Stop a bit, 
Samson. The hustings are not erected yet, and may be 
the timber not grown that is to bear thee to Parliament. 
What if it should be the gallows instead ?" 

" Don't hang him before his time," said Wiggy. " Let 
his treason ripen, and I'se warrant he'll have no need for 
an executioner — She'll get into the rope himself. Good 
night, Toby. Keep on the look-out, or the fish will be 
slippin' off the hook, and you'll lose your game. Good 
night, old boy — ^keep dark. I say, keep dark." 

The schoolmaster departed, and no sooner had he got 
out of hearing than Wiggy burst into a peal of laughter 
that made everything in the cellar ring. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It was a lovely Monday morning, and the early dawn was 
greeted by Mr. Samson Dewdrop with as bright a face as 
ever the sun himself put forth. He had risen early because 
he could not sleep, and found it inconvenient to keep his 
piUow with his head aching for the greatness which was 
sometime to be thrust upon it. There was a feverish glow 
upon his cheek, and his hands perspired more than was 
usual; and despite his high hopes there was something 
that cut the tune which he was humming rather short, 
besides making the massive seal which hung at his watch 
ribbon look nervous. And what should induce him to 
stand with his back to the fire with the sun shining so 
warmly upon his person? Mrs. Dewdrop thought that 
politics and late suppers did not favour sleep so well 
as teetotalism and no suppers, although her lord and 
master had begun to make use of an additional nightcap, in 
the shape of a tumbler of cozy whisky toddy, which required 
no strings to adjust it ; and, notwithstanding, he would 
exclaim — "Zounds, how comfortable it makes me feel!'' 
Yet he was anything but comfortable, and he would ramble 
in his sleep, which she thought was not a sign of a mind 
being at ease, but quite the reverse. Missing him from his 
room thus early, Mrs. Dewdrop fancied that her husband 
had been seized with a fit of somnambulism, and was 
making an excursion somewhere in his nightdress, so in 
her alarm she got up to look for him. The buoyant Sam- 
son was just carrying all before him on the Town Hall 
steps, when the vision of a head full of curl-papers presented 
itself to him. 
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"Dear me, Mr. Dewdrop, I wonder what's going to 
happen, you up so early," observed the lady with the curl- 
papers. 

" This is an important day to me, my dear," said the 
other, pompously. 

"Politics again, Mr. Dewdrop! You'll ruin yourself 
with politics." 

"The State is like a wheel, ma'am," observed the 
magistrate. "If one cog of that wheel be broken, or 
irregularly placed, the wheel will not work smoothly. 
Birchwood is an important cog. Be it my care that it 
don't disgrace the wheel." 

Mrs. Dewdrop could not see the metaphor, or would not. 
" I wish you were yourself again, Mr. Dewdrop," she said. 
"You've been anybody — everybody except yourself — ^for 
many a day, and it's time you changed." 

The magistrate saw a change looming in the future, but 
hinted nothing to his wife. He smiled, however, as much 
as to say, if it could have been interpreted, " Wait a little 
longer, and you'll see." And he seemed to rise in his 
slippers — a very tower. 

" There, too, is our dear niece. Miss Boseleaf," observed 
the lady, " fretting herself into nothing about a few days 
at the seaside. You know, Mr. Dewdrop, that it is dreadful 
for a young girl to be shut up here altogether, with nothing 
to look at but trees and cows and our poor selves." 

" How apt are we to forget, in our own delirium of joy, 
that there are others who ought to share our happiness," 
philosophised the magistrate. " Miss Boseleaf must not 
be neglected. Is she melancholy ?" 
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''Not moping, but anxious and fidgety , and talks of 
nothing but an outing to Wales." 

*' Why not let her go, then ?" 

'' She did nothing all Saturday but play what she called 
Welsh music, though to me it sounded more like Scotch. 
I'm sure that I've heard many of the tunes played upon 
the bagpipes in the streets of Birchwood. The 'Blue Bells ' 
isn't Welsh. Is it, Samson ?" 

" Possibly, there may be blue bells in Wales, my dear," 
replied Mr. Dewdrop, " though I am quite unacquainted 
with the botanical productions of that mountainous 
country." 

" But Rob Roy wasn't a Welsh chieftain ?" 

'' No more he was. But what have these things to do 
with our dear Miss Roseleaf 's happiness ? The music be- 
longs to a kindred land, and perhaps the association is 
pleasing to her. Let her go, by all means." 

" That is already decided," said Mrs. Dewdrop. " She 
goes to-morrow." 

" To-morrow is the banqueting day," thought the magis- 
trate, running over his mental memoranda. " To-morrow ! 
That reminds me, my dear, that I must be in town early 
this morning." And Mr. Dewdrop paced the room thought- 
fully, but with a serene countenance. 

They were joined at breakfast by Mr. Fitzwindle. He, 
too, had a motive for being up early. Miss Roseleaf kept 
her room. Perhaps her toilet required more attention, and 
was detaining her beyond her usual hour of being abroad. 
Perhaps. Here let us leave the denizens of the Easings 
for a short time, to chronicle the doings of more humble. 
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but not less important personages, who are about entering 
upon their last act of this little drama, and are preparing 
themselves for the denoiiement. 

Wiggy is plying his craft with more than usual briskness, 
and preparing sundry gentlemen's chins for smooth appear- 
ance on the Town Hall steps at ten, when Mr. Samson 
Dewdrop is to make his important communication to the 
inhabitants of Birchwood. Toby Mott has given a half- 
holiday to his young gentlemen, and has just been imbibing 
a '* springer" in the " White Lion," whence he dropped in 
upon his barber friend for news and chat. 

The people have begun to muster, and are forming small 
groups about the Market Place, discussing certain local 
topics, and venturing speculations on the "turn-up" of the 
day. The landlord of the "Blue Elephant" has been 
heard to give orders to the butcher at the comer, and the 
baker in Mug Street, the confectioner in Smithy Lane, and 
the greengrocer in Market Buildings, have been more than 
usually patronised by that worthy. The " White Lion," is 
doing nothing but looking on, whilst the partisans of the 
" forest king " are watching events, and preparing their 
tactics for the requirements of the time. Who knows what 
may be in the wind ? 

Ten o'clock is belled from the tower of St. Titus's, and 
the Market Place has become crowded. There is plenty of 
commotion about the Town Hall steps, and a good deal of 
anxiety is being manifested. Where is Mr. Dewdrop ?— 
where Fitzwindle ? Lo, here they come ! arm-in-arm, with 
other gentlemen in the rear. There is a faint attempt at 
cheering by the crowd, accompanied by a strong and decided 
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hiss from a dwarfish person in a big hat, who appears to be 
fugling others in manifestations of disapprobation. These per- 
sons do not take their cue as might have been expected, which 
may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that Mr. Dewdrop 
had become extremely popular during the last day or two ; 
his dispensations at the ^'Blue Elephant " having won him 
golden opinions in certain quarters, which were being 
multiplied about the town at a rapid pace. The school- 
master — ^for the reader must have seen that it was thai 
person who was acting the fugleman — looked rather dis- 
concerted at the failure of his attem|)t to destroy the 
harmony of the proceedings^ and he whispered for instruction 
to Wiggy, who stood at his elbow. The barber seemed to 
enjoy it^ and encouraged Toby to continue his opposition 
whenever the magistrate should attempt to speak. At last 
Mr. Dewdrop doffed his hat and presented himself to the 
meeting, and the applause was pretty general at this 
initiation. Waving his hand for silence, he commenced 
addressing the crowd as follows : — 

" Fellow-townsmen ! We are met together on a most 
important occasion. (' Ganunon ! * from Toby Mott.) 
The Government of this country has bestowed upon our 
town of Birchwood a most flattering recognition, and one 
that we ought to be extremely proud of. I hear that rumour 
has been abroad concerning the general nature of that 
recognition, but the details are yet here. (The speaker laid 
his hand upon his breast.) I have not communicated to any- 
one the exact purport of the message which the honourable 
gentleman on my right brought from London, but I am here 
now to make a clean breast of it. (Applause.) I hope God will 
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smile prosperously on this to^m. This may be considered 
the dawn of prosperity, the getting out of twilight into open 
day. (* Question.') I am coming to it, gentlemen; I 
am coming to it. Well, Her Majesty's Government is about 
to confer on Birchwood the dignity of a borough. (Here 
Wiggy winked at Toby Mott, and Toby Mott leered at 
^iggyO ^® B^fl'll send one member to Parliament. The 
writ is expected to be issued in a few days. I have seen 
nothing of it in the papers ; for special reasons it has never 
been gazetted ; but the preliminary documents are in my 
possession. (Much cheering.) As I said before, we shall 
return one member to Parliament, who must possess a 
certain qualification before he can become a candidate. 
The choice will be exceedingly limited. There are not 
more than half-a-dozen gentlemen in Birchwood who can 
stand. (Here the magistrate made a pause, and proceeded 
to wipe his face.) It will be for £1Q householders (he 
resumed) to decide who the representative shall be, when 
the day for election comes." (A voice : ** We'll send you.") 
Mr. Dewdrop took out his handkerchief again, and seemed 
to protest to aU present that the distinction was unsought. 
Proceeding, he said, — " You flatter me exceedingly by the 
compliment you have paid me, but doubtless you .nil find 
a more worthy individual than myself to represent you. I 
might be content with the honour of having inaugurated 
the new order of things if you would have it so, and to your 
will I shall bow. (Toby Mott bowed too ; very humbly but 
very gracefully.) I have been accused of harbouring 
treasonable designs against my countrymen. A public 
journal, which I have hitherto thought well of, hath used 
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my name for slanderous purposes ; but I leave you to say 
whether my motives have not been patriotic and dis- 
interested. I hold Her Majesty's commission as a justice 
of the peace, and could have crushed the reptile with my 
heel if I had been so disposed ; but I knew that truth 
would prevail over falsehood, and that the liar, like a dog, 
would only have his day, so I allowed him the license of 
his pen unmolested. But I stand not here to vindicate my 
character. My actions alone shall plead. (A voice: 
' Bise and shine.') I hear someone making base allusions 
to a position I once occupied amongst a certain body of 
people known as teetotalers. I thank him for the allusion, 
as it gives me an opportunity of explaining the cause of my 
recent falling away, which I daresay has never been satis- 
factorily understood by the public. (A voice : * You like 
your wet, Samson.' Another voice : * You've had it on 
the sly all along.') I protest against scurrilous remarks, 
and shall proceed with my explanation. (Here Fitzwindle 
whispered to Mr. Dewdrop, and held up a document which 
he had just had put into his hand.) My friend, the 
Honourable Fitzwindle, will say a word to you," and the 
magistrate made way for the Government emissary to stand 
in front. 

The latter, holding up a paper in his hand, said: — 
" Burgesses of Birchwood, for I may as well term you so, 
as the charter of enfranchisement is now granted. (Loud 
cheering.) I hold in my hand the document which conveys 
to you the rights of citizenship, which a Government 
messenger has just brought. Beference is made in the 
communication to another matter, which no doubt will be 
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highly gratifying to you, and which will be specially 
interesting to my friend Mr. Dewdrop. I will read it : — 

" Whitehall, September — . 

" Sir, — I am instructed by Lord Palmer ston to convey 
to you the information that the town of Bir ch wood-under - 
the-Hills has already received the distinction of enfran- 
i^hisement, Her Majesty's signature having been given to 
the Government resolution on Saturday. The writ for the 
election of a burgess to serve in Parliament will be issued 
in a few days. With reference to your recommendation of 
Samson Dewdrop, one of Her Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace, to the consideration of Government, I am instructed 
to say, that Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
confer on her loyal subject the honour of knighthood — the 
ceremony of initiation being deputed to you to perform at 
your pleasure. 

c< 

" The Hon. F. A. H. Fitzwindle." 

The reading of the above communication was listened to 
with breathless attention. A loud cheer, twice repeated, 
followed the conclusion, and deepened into evidences of 
profound sensation, as the Government Commissioner 
flourished a glittering sword on high, and motioned Mr. 
Dewdrop to kneel. The latter person, in a most nervous 
manner, dropped upon one knee, the sword was again 
raised, Fitzwindle muttered something inaudible, then 
letting the sword fall upon the magistrate's shoulder, 
shouted almost at the top of his voice, " Eise, a Knight, 
Sir Samson Dewdrop !" 

The newly-dubbed knight shook himself like a wet dog 
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as he rose to receive the greetings of the assembly. " Long 
live Sir Samson Dewdrop !*' sounded on all sides, with now 
and then ''Long live the first member for Birchwood !" 
until the distinguished object of these adulations seemed 
nearly overwhelmed with the emotions they occasioned. 
Once he essayed to speak, but it was evident that his 
shoulder or something would not allow him to proceed, so 
Birchwood had heard the last of his eloquence for that day. 
He, however, said something privately to an individual 
who stood near him, and the result of the conversation was 
that the individual addressed threw up his hat and shouted 
to the crowd the information that there was a barrel of ale 
ordered to be stillaged at the door of the " Blue Elephant," 
and aU who chose might partake, free of charge, to any 
extent they might think fit. 

A cloud might have burst over the Market Place, so 
sudden and general was the rush that was made in the 
direction of the "Blue Elephant." Stalls were knocked 
over ; shins brought in uncomfortable contact with wheel- 
barrows, and everything that stood in the way of this peU- 
mell scrambling for a " free fuddle," was assailed with a 
rudeness that threatened instant dismemberment if not 
annihilation. Li a moment the neighbourhood of the Town 
Hall steps was as clear of people as if it had been midnight ; 
for even Toby Mott and Wiggy were as near to the barrel 
as they could get, and Sir Samson Dewdrop and Francis 
Augustus Herbert Fitzwindle, accompanied by a few friends, 
entered the Town Hall with as little acclamation to follow 
them as if there had been neither crowd nor excitement 
two minutes before. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The '' Blue Elephant " seemed to be having a good laugh 
at its neighbour the " White Lion ;'* the very trunk of the 
former quadruped seemed to curl risibly, and the small, 
pinky eye leered out at one comer, seeming to convey the 
expression, " How do you do, my leonine friend — ^whose 
turn is it now, do you think ?" This was Tuesday morning, 
the day on which the banquet was to be held, and a 
glorious day it promised to be, if the preparations which 
were going on were anything to judge by. The bluest flag 
that could be found in all Birchwood waved from the attic 
window of the establishment to which the faded, sky- 
coloured beast named above gave the name, and the clamour 
in the kitchen, and the excitement about the trough, were 
indications, if nothing else was, that a '^ grand do-ment " 
was at hand. 

At noon. Mug Street was alive with music. A trombone 
on one side, and a clarionet on the other, seemed to be 
trying which could produce the greatest noise ; the one 
probably " bazzing '* away at the bass-est part of " Old 
Billy,** while the other was "tootling" merrily at the 
*' Twopenny Postman,*' and the discords which fell between 
the two would have driven Orpheus to break his lute, had 
he heard them. Toby Mott might be seen about every 
half-hour waddling down to the comer, whence he would 
look up Smithy Lane, and down toward the Market Place, 
with an air of lively anticipation that seemed to be the 
more strongly manifested as the time wore on. Once he 
looked fidgety, and regarded the dial of an old tub-shaped. 
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pinchbeck chronometer that he carried about him, with 
a doubtful shake of the head, as though he thought the 
registration of time was hardly being correctly given by 
that machine. 

At two o'clock the first conveyance arrived, in the shape 
of a spring-cart from Highfield, bringing with it a stout old 
farmer, whose eyes were exceedingly delighted by the sight 
of the blue flag waving over his head. Meeting the landlord 
at the door, he gave him a hearty greeting, and congratu- 
lated him on the strength of the odour that was issuing 
from the kitchen, at the same time inserting his hands 
under his capacious waistcoat to show that there was 
plenty of room for *' insides." In half an hour after, there 
commenced a constant dropping-in of guests, most of whom 
looked anxiously hungry from the unusual abstinence they 
had endured. At a quarter to three the Frog Lane Band 
tiimed the comer of Mug Street and formed in circle 
opposite the door of the *' Blue Elephant," where they 
played "God save the Queen" to a large audience of 
children, who were exceedingly loyal. The banquet was 
fixed for three o'clock, and precisely as the beUs of St. 
Titus were clattering away with their four chimes the first 
joint was being conveyed upstairs. As the expenses of the 
aflfair were to be borne by the host and Sir Samson Dew- 
drop, the invitations were nearly aU represented ; many 
finding it convenient to be present who would otherwise 
have been " engaged " or " out of town " if a charge for 
each card had been made. The chief giver of the enter- 
tainment was the last to arrive, and as he was heard 
shambling up the stairs the band struck up " See the con- 
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quering hero comes," the music of which was nearly 
drowned by the applause that greeted the knight on his 
entrance into the room. 

Sir Samson looked round as if he missed someone who 
ought specially to have been present, and he whispered in- 
quiries to the waiters and afterwards to the host, by whom 
it appeared that little readiness was given. There was a 
trifling absence of mind to be observed in him as he was 
invited to take the head of the table, and the smoking 
joint lay for some time before him unnoticed. One of the 
guests was missing ; but one amongst so many was nothing 
to be thought of, still Sir Samson regarded the omission 
somewhat uneasily. The rest of the company were too in- 
tent upon appropriating the good things before them to 
miss even intimate acquaintances who might be absent ; so 
it was not to be wondered at if the gap in the company that 
should have been filled up by a stranger was unnoticed by 
them. Knives and forks began to clatter away merrily, 
and as the noise upon the table increased the hum of 
conversation round the table decreased, so that anyone 
might have delivered a lecture on vegetarianism without 
fear of immediate opposition from those engaged in the 
anti-vegetarian onslaught which was proceeding. One 
individual who had never taken part in anything of the 
sort more important than a ''club dinner/* where the guests 
all went to sleep after they had dined, and consequently 
had to do their '' toasting '' during the process of dining, 
insisted on drinking " The health of Sir Samson Dewdrop," 
before the covers were removed. The toast was taken up, 
and a bumper drunk to the health of that honoured gentle- 
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man, with acclamation. Sir Samson responded over his 
course of tart, thanking the company for the compliment 
they had paid him, replying too, on behalf of an absent 
friend, who ought by all means to have been present, that 
his name might have been coupled with his (Sir Samson's) 
own. He referred to the Honourable Francis Augustus 
Herbert Fitzwindle, who was most unaccountably absent. 
This announcement caused a sensation round the table, 
and many questions were asked by the guests of each other 
as to the cause of Fitzwindle's absence. The proceedings 
did not go on quite so lively as they did at the commence- 
ment, but whether it was from a sense of fulness and 
consequently dulness on the part of each guest, or from 
some other cause more intimately connected with the 
absence of one of the principal personages, could hardly be 
judged. There was, however, a slight damp on the spirit 
of the affair, which grew to absolute uneasiness as each 
succeeding chime came and brought no Fitzwindle. That 
gentleman had left the ^'Easings" about half an hour 
before his host, professing to have a call to make on the 
road, which would detain him about that time. Since then 
he had not been seen by anyone present at the banquet, 
and no one had made inquiries out of doors. It was sug- 
gested at last that, as his absence could not be accounted 
for, and might only be temporary, the proceedings should 
be gone on with as though he were present ; so the cloth 
was removed, and the company squared, and Vincent 
Lawless, a county magistrate, was unanimously voted to 
the vice-chair, to assist his brother of the bench^ Sir 
Samson Dewdrop. 
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At this juncture a stranger entered the room, and whis- 
pered to the host, who shook his head. The whispering was 
repeated, but still the. landlord shook his head as with a 
very expressive " No, no.*' The stranger, however, seemed 
loth to depart with the little information he had obtained, 
so he moved up to the chairman and inquired if a gentle- 
man of the name of Pedders — ^David Pedders — was amongst 
the company. The chairman replied that no such name 
was on the list, nor did he know any such person. 

'^He has another name," said the stranger, referring 
to his pocket-book, and turning over the leaves. '^ Let me 
see.*' 

The magistrate turned suddenly pale, and the hand 
which wielded the hammer that was to knock for silence 
commenced beating an involuntary tattoo on the table. 

*' Fitztoindle is the other name," said the stranger. 
"Herbert — or something — ^Pitzwindle." 

" I know a gentleman of that name," replied Sir Sam- 
son, jumping on his feet, and confronting the stranger with 
a wild look. 

" A Government Commissioner ?" 

" The same." 

"Here in Birchwood on special business?" 

" On a most important mission, in which I feel person- 
ally interested," replied Sir Samson. 

" Have you seen him to-day ?" asked the stranger, look- 
ing inquiringly in the magistrate's face. 

" He has been my guest for several days, staying with 
me at the * Easings,' " replied the worthy proprietor of that 
suburban retreat. " He left this morning on business, and 
was expected to be present on this occasion.'* 
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"I don't think you need expect the gentleman,'* said the 
other, with a very sinister smile. 

" And why, pray ?" 

'' Because I should suppose that he is too great a distance 
from Birchwood by this time. I find him to be a man of 
light heel when I am on his track,'* and the stranger 
wheeled round and took a pinch of snuff. 

The chairman dropped in his chair like a man stricken. 
He saw, or fancied he saw, more than he wished to hear 
explained all at once. The name of Fitzwindle had an 
ominous sound with it, and he wondered it had never struck 
him before, and a whole crowd of suspicions flashed upon 
his mind. In a voice that betrayed the most intense 
emotion, he begged the company would excuse his absence 
for a few minutes, during which time he wished them to 
enjoy themselves as well as they could " under the — the 
circumstances ;" then inviting a most substantial substitute 
to take the chair. Sir Samson intimated to the stranger 
that he wished to see him outside, and the two accordingly 
left the room. 

The company, not knowing what kind of construction to 
place on Sir Samson's evident excitement, went to work 
with toasting and speeching as if nothing had happened to 
mar the harmony of the proceedings. One of them, in 
response to '* The town and trade of Birchwood," ventured 
to predict most miraculous things rising out of that and the 
previous day's proceedings. No doubt that the town, now 
a borough, would ultimately become a city, seeing the im- 
portant position it had all at once assumed. The growth 
of its manufactures, the increase of its population, the 
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spread of intelligence — although he was sorry to admit that 
there were no mechanics' institutions in the town — ^were 
evidences that they were taking rapid strides in the wake 
of civilisation. He was proud of the unanimity that pre- 
vailed amongst that assembly. It was a sign that they 
were going the right way for bringing their town into 
repute ; and he had no doubt that when the first member 
for Birchwood — (" hear, hear," and applause) — ^when the 
first member for Birchwood took his seat in the House of 
Commons, the event would cause such a sensation through- 
out the land — ^he meant Highfield, Snigpool, Wilkington, 
and thereabouts — as had not been felt since the approach 
of the deluge, though he scarcely thought those places 
were inhabited at that time. 

The company had scarcely finished clapping and stamp- 
ing their plaudits at the complimentary eloquence of the 
individual who had briefly spoken to the foregoing toast, 
when the door flew open with a bang, and in rushed Sir 
Samson Dewdrop, excited to the very ruffles of his shirt. 
He seized the back of the chair, upon which his substitute 
was sitting with the blandest composure, and, waving the 
other hand for silence, said hurriedly — 

"Gentlemen, it's all over. We are done, victimised, 
and I am sold — ^if that is the worst, which I fear it is not. 
The stranger whom you have seen in the room is a London 
detective, inquiring for Fitzwindle. Now, then, guess the 
worst." 

The whole company rose as suddenly and as simul- 
taneously as if a shock of electricity had shot through the 
chair seats, and every look and every voice said — 
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What's up ?" 

** What's up ?" exclaimed Sir Samson, in a tone that 
sounded as if blood was issuing from his throat, and that 
they might expect him giving up the ghost the next minute. 
" What's up ? Look around ! Do you miss no one ? 
Where is the mock Government Commissioner? The 
swindler, the humbug, the reprobate, the infamous scoun- 
drel— Fitzwindle !" 

Every eye went round the room, but failed to discover 
the object of its search ; so it became palpable to all at 
once that there was a screw loose somewhere. 

"Bear witness, gentlemen," screamed Sir Samson, 
"that I cast my mock title to the winds. I am plain 
Samson Dewdrop, and nothing more, nor ever hope to be so 
long as I live. The New Borough is a farce, every charac- 
ter that has figured in it is a dupe, and I am the greatest 
of those dupes. I know not how to look the town in the 
face. The children will shout me, every man will point at 
me, and sayr-There goes the greatest fool in Birchwood. 
If anyone calls me Sir, I will prosecute him ; let that be 
borne in mind. In the meantime, what are we to do ?" 

" Go and hang yourself for a start," said a voice near 
the door, which advice was discovered to have proceeded 
from Toby Mott, who had just squeezed himself in to see 
how matters were going on. 

No other answer was returned to the question which the 
magistrate had put, and if there was not a rush there was 
a movement of guests towards the door, which was accele- 
rated by the bandsmen unhooking their instruments as if 
for inmiediate departure. Without so much as dismissing 
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the company, the chairman seized his hat, then, taking 
advantage of the tumult, hurried downstairs and jumped 
into a cab to join the detective who was waiting, and imme- 
diately both were whirling up Smithy Lane in the direction 
of the " Easings." 

On reaching his mansion Sir Samson, now Mr. Dewdrop, 
in company with the o^cer, commenced immediate search 
about the premises to see if anything particular was miss- 
ing, or what traces might be discovered of the whereabouts 
of Fitzwindle. The room which the latter had occupied 
was "turned over,'* but as it had not originally contained 
anything valuable, nothing belonging to the house was 
missing. There was not, however, as much as a scrap of 
writing left belonging to its late occupant. Bag and baggage 
was gone ; everything was clean raked out and packed off. 
On searching Miss Boseleaf's rooms, the additional dis- 
covery was made, that although it was represented that 
the lady had gone away to Wales, as was presumed, with 
nothing but a carpet bag, yet there was not a stitch of 
clothing nor a pennyweight of jewelry left behind that 
she could lay claini to. This was the most painful dis- 
covery that had been made. It was evident that both had 
gone together, but whither no one could tell. A messenger 
arriving hastily from town disclosed another fact — ^the lady 
had withdrawn all her deposits, amounting to several 
thousand pounds, from the Birchwood Bank, and had no 
doubt taken the money along with her. 

" Oh, dear me !" exclaimed Mr. Dewdrop, " What a day 
this is !" 

The keen eye of the detective alighted on a scrap of 
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music which lay on the piano. He took it up and 
examined it. 

" Was the young lady fond of music ?'* he inquired. 

" She has not practised much for some time — only just 
within the last week or so," replied the young lady's uncle. 

^' Was she partial to any particular class of music ?'' 

Mr. Dewdrop could not say, only, that as she was going 
to W^oles, as she pretended, she seemed to have quite 
a passion for Welsh music, and would be playing it all day 
long. 

The officer placed the music copy on the piano, then 
rumiing his fingers over the keys, commenced playing " Oh, 
where, and oh, where does my Highland laddie dwell ?" 

"Was that one she was fond of?" he inquired, after 
finishing the air. 

'* I have heard her play that tune until I have found 
myself whistling it when I should have been doing some- 
thing else," replied the magistrate, wondering what could 
be the officer's motive for inquiring into such trivial matters 
as a girl's taste for music. 

" That is sufficient," said the other, looking at his watch. 
**Now I'm off. You will perhaps hear from me before 
long." With that he shot out of the house like a bolt, and 
was seen no more. 

The scene at the " Easings " was as if the walls of that 
pretentious mansion had tilted the roof and suddenly 
collapsed. Mr. Dewdrop half wished they had closed in 
upon him, and buried himself and his fortunes together. 
His good lady did nothing but " take on " the whole evening. 
All their misfortunes she attributed to Mr. Dewdrop's giving 
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up of the " wise and clearheaded course " which the 
temperance principle laid out. The first drop of wine he 
tasted was her niece's ruin, besides their own. And now, 
what would Birchwood say, when the most popular magis- 
trate belonging to the bench was mixed up with the 
practices of a swindler ? 

Mr. Dewdrop sat himself down and moaned. Where, 
now, were the hopes that had almost lifted him out of his 
boots, and sent him a-castle-building with the enthusiasm 
of the most sanguine aerial architect ? Where his Parlia- 
mentary influence, his audiences in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, and his introductions of deputa- 
tions to the Ministry? Where the BUI for incorporating 
Highfield with Birchwood, and constituting the unity a 
municipal borough ? Besides, where was his Knighthood ? 
Oh, Sir Samson f what wouldst thou not have given to be 
plain Mr. Dewdrop again? His reflections completely 
overwhelmed him. Listen how he might, he could hear 
nothing but ridicule on every hand. That he should be so 
dull as not to see that he was being imposed upon by an 
adventurer astonished him. And the imposture to have 
been carried out so completely, too ! The barber knew 
something, he thought, and so did the schoolmaster. 

"Fll see them both,*' he said to himself, "as soon as 
darkness will allow me to enter Birchwood unobserved. 
This has been a plot hatched at the ' White Lion ' to undo 

me and my party. I see through it all now. But I'll 

no I won't ; I'll leave the country instead. Look on Birch- 
wood I never can again." 

When night came he crept down to town with the 
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cautiousness of a thief. He sought the barber's cellar, 
but the shutters were up, and where to look for Toby Mott 
he knew not. The town was still excited. Crowds were 
gathered at almost every street comer, talking and laugh- 
ing over the event of the day. Mr. Dewdrop stopped not 
to listen, but made home again as fast as he could. He 
met the Frog Lane Band in Smithy Lane, playing the 
" Eogue's March," and followed by some scores of persons 
with white ribbons in their hats, and favours of the same 
colour stuck in their breasts ; and the spectacle was 
another draught of wormwood to the overgalled Sir Knight 
that was. He made a vow there and then to make a her- 
mit of himself for the rest of his days, a resolution which 
he kept as strictly as circumstances would permit. The 
first time he went abroad was to welcome home the now 
i^nromantic Miss Boseleaf, who, cooled of her passion for 
mountain scenery, had returned to the "Easings," having 
been traced to Carlisle and overtaken by the detective 
officer before she was joined by her paramour. 

The next time Mr. Dewdrop appeared in Birchwood it 
was in the capacity of principal witness in the examina- 
tion, before the magistrates and a crowded court, of one 
David Pedders, alias Francis Augustus Herbert Fitzwindle, 
who was brought up on a charge of conspiracy and mis- 
demeanour, and committed to take his trial at the following 
assizes. 
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A FIGHT FOB LOVE 



AN OLD MAN'S STOEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Some years ago (the old gentleman began) — a good many, 
too, it is, for I was a boy at the time, and I'm now getting 
old, Ben — I lived in a small hamlet on one of the slopes 
looking west from Oldham. We called it a "fowt" in 
those days; but, a retired shopkeeper coming to live at 

the place, the name has been changed to that of 

Grove, to give it a finer sound. These changes are going 
on everywhere, as you know ; but what they'll lead us to 
at last is quite beyond our calculation. No good, I'm 
afraid. 

A short distance — perhaps ten minutes' walk, or there- 
abouts — from where I lived stands a lone farmhouse; 
grand and important no doubt it was in feudal times — 
when squires were small kings, and farmsteads little 
palaces, in. the eyes of the poor hinds who were attached 
to them — ^but looking sadly out of place now, with so many 
large blocks of red buildings rising around, and seeming to 
besiege it from every point. The huge tables and platters 
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that once abounded in the place have long since been used 
for firewood ; and the old hearth, inside which half-a-dozen 
could sit and count 'the hams that hung in the chinmey^ 
has been changed to a modem fireplace, and bums coal 
instead of crackling logs brought shoulderwise out of the 
wood below. I never like to pass the old building. It 
always reminds me of an old coat, long out of fashion, but 
worn by the wearer for the sake of what it once was, till 
the cloth and the thread seem to be waiting for dissolution. 
Ah me ! I am an old building myself, Ben — timbers 
decaying, roof falling in, the hearth cold and damp, and 
the windows admitting no light, nor giving out the cheerful 
glow of a bright interior. 
At the time of which I am speaking, a farmer named 

Johnny Mills lived at the Fowt Farm, as it was then 

called. He was a man that had been built like a strong 
liouse — ^not run up in a week's time, but slowly piled, 
course upon course, and each one allowed to settle hard 
and firm before the mortar was spread for the next. It 
said something for the yeomen of England when was heard 
the ring of his iron heels on the clay floor, hard then as 
the stones of the old mill, and polished like them. Johnny 
was a terror to boys, and no wonder, for thrashing in those 
days meant sore bones, if the punishment was of no more 
serious nature ; and the laws of England, as administered 
in our township, were powerless to redress lesser wrongs 
than having your house robbed. If the farmer caught 
one of us trespassing, he generally took care that the act 
should never be forgotten by the delinquent ; and there 
were few of us who had not had their memory improved by 
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the peculiar process of which he was so thorough a master. 
But old age and feebleness will overtake the strongest if he 
lives long enough ; and Johnny Mills proved to be noways 
exempted from these dispensations of human fate. Older 
he grew, and less afraid of him were the juveniles of the 
time ; for he could neither run to catch, nor hold if he had 
caught, the " limbs " who were a pest to his fences ; so he 
had recourse to other means of protection. 

Johnny procured a dog of so ferocious a disposition that 
he never dared himself to chain him up, but left this 
dangerous duty to a girl, his only daughter, who could do 
as she liked with " Backer," even to making him yelp by 
pinching his tail. I would not have approached to within 
a field of this animal at any time had I known that he was 
loose; and when I used to go for mUk in a morning I 
always listened for the clink of the chain before I durst 
enter the yard. His owner often boasted, when in company, 
that Backer was as good as a picket of soldiers for watching 
his premises, for he trotted all night round the house as 
regularly as a gin-horse ; and if a leg went over the wall 
at any point he would have hold of it before its fellow 

could follow. So time went on, and Powt Farm, 

with its live stock and other possessions, reposed in security 
from all outward danger, until an incident occurred which 
completely changed the domestic arrangements of a family 
that had hitherto held fast to the thorough conservatism 
of the parent roof. 

Betty Mills, the daughter, had grown into womanhood — 
"young for her age," as her mother would say, but a 
strapper, nevertheless. She was of her father's build — 
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broad, and firmly set up to the shoulders, but with all the 
fine and delicate traits of her sex to finish the column. 
She was a splendid bit of marriageable stuff, but no suitors 
came as yet. 

The lads of our hamlet looked at Betty when they met 
her in the lane ; but that infernal dog was always with 
her, and it required all their nerve and ingenuity to get 
their legs safely past, let alone arresting her steps by the 
utterance of a word she might not be inclined to listen to. 
There was one youth, however, who managed to put on 
the courage to speak, after many -failures in the attempt 
to give his feelings breath ; and, strange as it may appear. 
Backer behaved like a gentleman at the time. Betty must 
have used her influence in the young man's favour. So it 
was thought by other and less successful aspirants to her 
affections. 

" Dick Bradshaw" was the name of this lucky swain — 
a wheelwright's apprentice, just about coming out of his 
time, and a likely lad for the job he had in hand. The 
pair looked as though they were made for each other, so 
the gossips said, and they knew everything ; and it was 
given out, as if from an authority, that Johnny Mills would 
show no opposition to the match, much as he valued 
keeping his household together. But the farmer had not 
been consulted in the matter ; and, when it came to his 
knowledge that his daughter was keeping company, he 
called Backer to his counsel, and it was concluded between 
the two that measures should be taken that would effectually 
silence those mysterious sounds, the smacking and shuffling, 
that could sometimes be heard — always in the evening — 
near the gate that led into the farmyard. 
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" Thou's had no' mich occasion for thy teeth lately," he 
said to Backer, as he threw the dog a bone that was not 
half picked. " Thou need no' grin ; it isno' atin I meean, 
it's worryin. Thou'rt no' gettin thy own livin — not wi' 
workin, at any rate. Thou may do a hit o' stalin now an' 
again ; but I'd rayther thou lived a honest sort of a life. 
Thy een are good, an' thy teeth are sound ; so it isno' for 
th' want o' tackle ut thou'rt gettin into a lither way. 
Thou con see a leg when it's within a yard o* thy nose ; 
an' thou could stick to it if thou geet howd on't. I'll find 
thee summat to do. Backer. I'll keep thy flesh down a 
bit, an' tak thee off that waddlin walk thou's lamt some- 
wheere." 

One night Johnny surprised his daughter and her lover 
at the gate. He had been down into the village, and made 
himself happy by a Carouse he had had with a few of his 
oldest cronies, lovers of a roaring song, and the coarse 
good-fellowship of the tavern nook. He was at peace with 
himself and the world ; loved all creation ; would take by 
the hand the meanest wretch that crawled, and treat him 
as a brother. But if he found that young *' spokeshaver " 
about his premises, Backer should have a mouthful of him, 
if his trousers were not too thick. He was not going to 
part with Betty to a " wastrel " like Dick Bradshaw, and 
that he'd let him see, if he met with the young scamp. 

*^ Hallo !" he shouted, as he came within sight of the 
gate, and '^ saw two beings in the hues of youth " standing 
near it, " whoa's theere ?" 

It was a moonlight night — clear, and with a touch of 
frost. The shadows of the trees lay in sharp outline 
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across the lane, and a fretwork twittering of leaves wrapped 
the house gable, the gate, and the lovers, in a fantastic 
garniture of sylvan drapery. The place was rather a bower 
of shadows and moonlight, within which the startled pair 
fluttered upon uneasy wings when they heard the challenge 
from a warder who was lord and sentry over that secluded 
domain. 

*' Oh, dear me — ^it's my feyther ! " the girl exclaimed, 
making essay to enter the gate, but being prevented by her 
lover, who, whatever might have been his outward pos- 
sessions, was not deficient of manly pluck. " Let me goo, 
Dick ! He'll kill me, and' thee, too, mind if he doesno'." 

"Stop wheere thou art, Betty," entreated the wheel- 
wright — or, rather, he commanded. ** We'n face th' owd 
cock up this whet, chus what comes on*t. If he hasno' 
yo'r Backer wi* him I dunno* care." 

" Our Backer's fastened up, but he may goo an' loce 
him," said the frightened girl, again attempting to fly. 
" If my feyther's had a sope o' drink theere's no sayin 
what he'll do. Bun for thy life, Dick, afore it's too late !" 

" I shall ha' to face him sometime," urged the lover ; 
" an' I may as weel do it now." 

It was too late to fly, had Dick been ever so much dis- 
posed to showing a light heel and a craven heart ; so the 
young man stood his ground, and bearded the lion on his 
terrible approach. 

" Oh, it's thee, is it ? " said the farmer on coming up to 
the pair. And he handled his stick — a stout ash-plant — 
in such a threatening manner that it almost made Dick's 
bones rattle with anticipation. " Hast' browt thy neetcap 
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an' thy Sunday clooas wi' thee, as thou seems so bent 
upo* stoppin wheere thou art? What dost meean? 
Artno' for stirrin ?" 

" Yigh, when I*m ready, but not before," was Dick's firm 
reply. And he planted one foot upon a bar of the gate, 
and an arm went round the girl's waist. 

" Thou'rt a pluckt un for thy weight, by my song ! " 
Johnny exclaimed, puzzled for the moment as to what 
course he should take. 'VBut thy pluck winno' save thy 
jacket, I con tell thee, unless thou's an arm fit for a giant. 
Come, lammos away fro' here afore thou'rt helped on th* 
road, an' dunno' let me catch thee about this place again if 
thou vallys thy limbs. An' as for thee. Bet," he said, 
turning to the daughter, " I'll skin thee when I get thee 
i'th' house — mind if I dunno' — thou forrad besom ! But 
thy mother's as bad as thee, for lettin thee out. Gome, 
into th' house wi' thee, this minit ! " 

Betty could not have left the spot if her life had been at 
stake. She was too firmly gripped by an arm that had 
almost a giant's strength in it to move a single step from 
where she stood. The ash-plant quivered, as if eager to 
dust a jacket, and once it assumed a most threatening 
attitude ; but the young wheelwright fiinched not, and the 
struggle to escape grew less demonstrative on the part of 
his companion. 

" What, will noather on yo' stir ?" the farmer exclaimed, 
with a bark loud enough for the angriest roar of a mastiff. 
*' Then I'll shift yo' booath sharply." And he raised his 
stick — ^it cast a long, quivering shadow on the road, but 
descended not — well, not as it might have been expected to 
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descend. The weapon fell harmlessly from the hand that 
wielded it. Another course had suggested itself to the 
enraged farmer. The young man was strong and active. 
He himself was old and stiff, and might get the worst in a 
" bout " with youthful sinews. He would summon to his 
aid the services of an old and tried friend, in the person of 
the redoubtable Eacker, and he dashed through the gate 
to put his purpose into effect. " Hi, hi, Eacker !" he sung 
out, as he entered the yard. **Come on, owd fellow! 
There's a good mouthful here at th* gate, if someb'dy isno' 
for shiftin. Co — ome, then !*' 

" Bow-wow- wow," responded Eacker, no doubt delighted 
with the prospect of damaging a pair of stockings, and by 
such genial work winning back the favour of his master. 

" Now, then, Spokeshave," Johnny cried out, turning to 
his daughter's sweetheart, " I'll mak a bargain wi' thee. 
If thou con mak our Eacker tak to his kennel thou shall 
have our Bet beaut any moore bother, an' thou may come 
to th' house anytime thou likes." 

**Gie me two minits to think about it," said Dick, an 
idea bursting upon his mind that promised to relieve him 
of his difficulty. 

"Well, be sharp about thy job, or elze I'll slip my 
gentleman at thee." And Johnny approached the kennel 
of his trusty watchman, as if intent upon putting his threat 
into execution. " Co — ome, Eacker, owd lad ! I mun ha* 
noane o' thy snoozin when theere's thieves about. Thou 
conno purtend it's owd age ut's comin o'er thee yet. Get 
i;hy teeth ready; theere's a Sunday dinner for thee yonder. 
Wag thy pendilum, my beauty ! That's a good dog ! 
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Hast made np thy mind yet ? " demanded ihe farmer, 
calling out to his daughter's sweetheart. '^Wilt have a 
tussle wi' this owd sheep ? " 

" Ay, it's agreed on," Dick responded. 

'' Is it a bargain ? " asked the farmer. 

" Oh, Dick, Dick ! " entreated the girl, '* dunno' do nowt 
o'th' sort. Eacker 'U worry thee as sure as I'm here. Be 
off wi' thee whoam — do ! " 

*' Stop a bit," said Dick ; " I know what I'm dooin. I'm 
no' gooin to feight yo'r Eacker — not I ; but I'll mak thy 
feyther believe I am. Leeave it to me, an' some neet I'll 
walk strait i' yo'r house, wi' not as mich as th' mark of a 
tooth about me." Then, shouting over the gate, he said, 
" It's a bargain, if I mun chuse my own time. I've a 
thicker pair o' treawsers awlioam, an' I meean to have 
thoose on when I feight. Are yo' agreeable to that ? " 

" Thou may chuse thy own time, and put three or four 
pair o' treawsers on, for owt I care," said the farmer, 
chuckling at the thought of what short work Eacker would 
make of his antagonist, supposing the latter did not repent 
of his engagement. 

** An' if I walk into yo'r house some neet, an' leeave 
Eacker i'th' kennel, what then ?" said Dick. 

" Thou may come any time thou likes after, an' th' coast 
shall be clear for thee, if thou'll nobbut tak thysel away 
t'neet, an' let that wench come i'th' house." Johnny spoke 
in quite a mild tone when he made this offer. 
" Yo'n not ill-use her ?" asked the lover. 
" Not till Eacker's worried thee 1" replied the father. 
" Then I'll pay yo' a visit some neet when yo' dunno' 
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expect me," said Dick, quite bent upon his purpose ; ** an' 
I shanno' leeave yo* th' fust time of axin." 

"Dick, thou'U do nowt o'th' sort," remonstrated the 
frightened damsel. ''Backer '11 worry thee as sure as 
thou'rt wick. I couldno' co him off thee, chus how I 
shouted, if my feyther set him on. Dick, do keep away ! " 

The youth smiled ; and the expression of his looks con- 
veyed such confidence in the project contemplated as to 
modify, to some extent, the girl's alarm. 

" Betty," he said, "I'll mak yo'r Backer he'll bite noane 
o' me that neet ; an' I'll do it without touchin him, too." 

" I conno' see how thou'll do that," said the other, 
shaking her head doubtfully; "it's never been done yet." 

" Nawe ; but look here," said Dick — " thou knows 
Chowf?" 

" What, that ugly chap, wi' th' great yead an' bandy 
legs?" 

" That's him I meean. They'd a young bull down at 
th' Leigtherhouse once, ut wur as savage as a lion. 
Nob'dy away fro' th' farm du'st face him when he're loce, 
becose he're sure to run at 'em. But one day Chowf wur 
lotchin through th' fielt wheere th' bull wur, an' 'Billy' 
set him. '^f Chowf had set out a-runnin, he knew he 
couldno* ha' getten o'er above three or four butts ere he'd, 
had a lift beheend ; so he stood his ground, an' challenged 
ih' bull for t' come on. Th' young divulment did goo a- 
stride or two, an' scraped th' ground up wi' his foot ; but 
Chowf gan him a grin ut Billy had never seen nowt like 
afore, an' worked his lung arms about like a wdymill. 
Th' bull, seein such a cum-boggart as that, an' wick, too, 
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turned round an* set out a-runnin like mad, an* ne'er pood 
up till he leet wi* his horns about an inch deep i*th' shippon 
dur. He're mony a day after that afore they could get 
him into th' fielt again ; an* then he'd lost so mich of his 
pluck ut th' childer could ha* played wi' him. Now, 1*11 
get Chowf to come wi' me ; an' if yo'r Eacker doesno* go 
yowlin to his kennel when he sees him, I'll ventur' t* 
lose a leg.*' 

** I couldno* hke Chowf to do nowt at th* dog ut would 
hurt him," urged the girl, partially falling in with the 
project — "I'd rayther thou coome no furr than th* gate 
than see that.** 

" Backer shall tak no hurt, thou shall see,'* said the 
lover ; " an' if thou's no furr misgivins I may co th' job as 
good as sattled now. Dost gi'e thy consent to it ? " 

" Thou's my consent to owt thou's a mind," replied the 
willing damsel, looking confidingly into the face of her 
lover. 

"Then good-neet, Betty!" said Dick. And, as old 
Johnny's back was turned towards them, the pair took a 
sweet leave of each other for th^ night, and then parted — 
the one to brave her father's anger for awhile, and the 
other to mature in his mind the faintly-developed scheme 
by the success of which he hoped to become a frequent and 
welcome guest at the fireside of Fowt Farm. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the village, half a mile or so from where we livedo I 
frequently met with a character who> whatever might have 
been his proper name, which I never knew, was popularly 
known by his sobriquet, " Chowf." He was an ill-favoured 
fellow — ugly of feature, and deformed of limb to a monstrous 
degree. His head and shoulders were those of a giant, 
and his arms were in due prpportion as to length ; but 
below these his anatomy so fell off in bulk as to remind 
me of the figure of a buffalo. His thin, calliper-shaped 
legs — which the children called "pig-catchers" — seemed 
badly fitted to support the mass of head and shoulder, and 
looked as though they might snap at every laboured stride 
he took. He wore neither hat nor shoes — for the simple 
reason that he could never be fitted with either — but went 
bareheaded and barefooted through all seasons. As a con- 
sequence of this exposure to all kinds of road and all kinds 
of weather, his hair was strong and matted, and his feet 
were hoofed like those of a horse. No barber, unless he 
were a stranger, would ever undertake to shave his chin. 
A new hand might operate upon the grizzly surface once 
in a way, but Chowf knew better than to solicit a repetition 
of his services. Had the dwarf been as ugly in mind as he 
was in body, he would have been a monster indeed ; but 
few there are who have not a touch of the angel in their 
nature. Chowf was as amiable in disposition as he was 
ill-proportioned in outward form ; and this quality operated 
against him in the pursuit of his daily calling — for he was 
by profession, although not from choice, a " freetener o' 
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childer," receiying, as wages, threepence per week from 
each family requiring his services. " Chowf *s comin !" 
was quite enough to frighten a fractious urchin when other 
means had failed. So he was of great use in the village. 

Two remarkable traits in Chowf 's character were his 
tender-heartedness, and his attachment to persons who 
would tolerate his companionship. A considerable portion 
of his scanty income he spent in the purchase of toffies ; 
and if ever he left a child sobbing upon its mother's knee, 
he would drop a paper of these edibles about the door, or 
in some other place where they were likely to be found 
when he was gone. Then, if people would pat hiTYi on the 
shoulder, and say, " Good lad, Ghowf," he would face any 
kind of difficulty or danger in their service. If he did not 
wear a precious jewel in his head, he wore it in his breast. 
Chowf happened to be passing the workshop where Dick 
Bradshaw was employed the day after the latter's encounter 
with Johnny Mills. Dick was engaged in shaving the 
spoke of a wheel when the doorway was darkened by the 
presence of the dwarf's head and shoulders, and the 
greetings of the morning passed between the two. 

"Didt* ever see a dog, Chowf, ut would bite thee?" 
said the apprentice, setting his knuckles in his sides to 
rest. 

" I never wur bitten wi' one yet," Chowf replied, twisting 
his face into something that was intended for a smile. '' I 
reckon thou'rt thinkin," he added, '' ut no dog would face 
me r 

" Not if thou're on all-fours," said Dick. '* 'Speshly if 
thou took 'em th' yead fust." 
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'' If a dog wur no better game than th' Leighterhouse 
boll I du'st face it, oather awhoam or away/' said Ghowf, 
with a little of the braggart in his manner. '' Thou knows 
nt a dog's aulns a coward when it's away fro' whoam, an' 
wi* nob'dy it belongs to." 

''Ay; an'theere's moore animals than dogs nt are short 
o' pluck when theere's no backers about/' Dick observed, 
eager to disclose his purpose. " But art' i'th' want of a 
nice job ?" 

"What is it thou wants to know for?" demanded Chowf, 
<3urious as to the purport of the question. " Thou's sum- 
mat i' seet, I know." 

"Dost' think thou du'st tackle that animal o' owd 
Johnny Mills's upo' fair ground, an' no advantage o' noather 
side ?" 

"Ay, if I'd a kennel an' a cheean, like Backer has." 

" WeU, there's an owd rain-tub at th' back o'th' shop 
here — ^it's booath ends knockt out, an' I think it's wide 
enoogh for booath thy yead an' shoothers. Thou con ha' 
that, ift's a mind." 

" It's no' sich a little un, then." And Chowf twisted his 
face into another grim smile. " But what is it thou wants 
me to face Backer for ?" 

" Thou knows I'm coortin up theere, doestno'," said Dick. 
*" I thowt so," seeing that the dwarf gave another grin. 
^' Well, it's Backer an' me for it. If I conno' mesther him 
I am to be worried some neet. Now, then, thou knows 
^heA I want thee to do." 

" Thou wants me to feight it, or summat, du'sta ?" said 
the dwarf, guessing the other's meaning. 
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" Ay ; or get o'er it some road — ^I dunno' mich care how;" 
Dick replied. " If thou sarves Backer same as thou did 
th* bull, I'll be satisfied. Thou couldno' 'tice it away, be- 
cose it wouldno' follow thee. Dost' gether whia.t I meean ? 

" Becose if t' doesno' I'll just tell thee. Thou's be weel 
paid for th' job." 

"I see," said Chowf; "an' I'U do it— if— if— thou'U 
nobbut let me do one thing." 

" What's that ?" 

" Let me touch Betty's cheek wi* my hont — ^nobbut wi' 
my fingers ; they shall be cleean wesht o' purpose." 

" That thou shall — twice," said Dick, with a sympathetic 
smile at the poor fellow's simpHcity. 

Poor Chowf ! No cheek had ever lain against his own 
since he was too old to sit upon his mother's knee, when 
the good soul wondered what would become of her — no, not 
iighj boy — ^but the singularly endowed being that no gossip 
had ever admitted was aught like his father. No ear had 
ever listened to his telling of the sweet tale born of a 
yearning heart — ^no sigh of consent fluttered his breast 
with the rapture that knows no equal. It was never his 
joy to sport with a dangling curl, nor steal round to the 
averted face, and bask in the smile too sweet to dwell in 
when in its full noon of loveliness. He had never wandered, 
hand-in-hand, over paths strewn with a lightness softer 
than the flowers, and watched the daylight wane upon two 
orbs that had no peers in the glorious galaxy that gems the 
robes of night ! No ; his had been a life lived only in 
himself — a world peopled with what-I-might-have-beens, 
and following each other to their shadowy tomb. 
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" When shall we rowl th' tub up ?*' asked the dwarf. 

'' To-neet. I'm no' for losin any moore time than con 
be helped. Ther's a cheean i' our kitchen ut'U just fit thy 
neck. Thou'll look a bonny pictur' when thou pokes thy 
yead out o'th* tub, wi' that collar on. If any dog 'U face 
thee then it shall have a mouthful o' me. Come down 
about eight o'clock. It'll be as dark then as ever it will be> 
an' I'll mak thee look a bit hondsomer than thou art now." 

Ghowf heaved a sigh, and his eyes fell towards his feet. 

" Eh, Dick," he said, thoughtfully, " I wish I were a& 
nice as thee. If I am as feaw as a tooad, I've my likins 
about me as weel as th' best o' yo' ; but — well, I'll be there 
at th' time. I shall have a two-thri nowty childer fort' 
look after th' fust, an' mak their little hearts wartch, an' 
then to my kennel. But, stop a bit. Con thou get me a 
riddle fort' howd i'th' front on me th' fust slip ?" 

" Ay," Dick replied. " I'll see thou'rt nowt short. It'll 
look like a owl-catchin." 

" Dunno' forget th' cheean." 

" I'll tak care o' that, thou'U see." 

" Sally Worra's lookin out for me, yonder. Her choilt's 
very cross. I think summat must aU th' poor thing. 
Mine's a nice job, isno' it? Ah, well!" And with this 
comforting reflection Chowf " botched " away. 

Night came, and the sky was slightly clouded. If it was 
not " pitch dark," the light of the moon was so thoroughly 
obscured as to leave it a question which point of the heavens 
it was shining from. The darkness thus obtained favoured 
the success of the enterprise which Dick Bradshaw and his 
friend Chowf were engaged upon, and the odds were leaning 
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towards the dwarf's side. The two met at the wheel- 
wright's shop, according to appointment, and preparations 
were made for the coming conflict. If Ghowf was hideous 
in his natural deformity, he was ten times more so after 
submitting to an operation that was a part of the bargain. 
His face was turned to a more than deathlike ghastliness 
by a thick coating of chalk : soot was applied to his nose 
and eyebrows, and a border of the same defilement en- 
circled his capacious mouth. His hair was made to 
beetle over his forehead like a high peak, tapering to a 
point at the extremity, with smaller peaks springing from 
his temples. Had he, when thus "made-up," poked his 
head through the workshop window, there was not a soul 
in the village that would have mustered courage to pass 
the spot. 

There was no difficulty in getting the tub up the lane, 
and placing it close to the farmyard gate. Luckily for 
their enterprise the twain were unobserved by anyone ; and 
no sound as yet disturbed the quietude that seemed to 
hang, as if it were an invisible mantle, about the farmstead. 
Silently Ghowf crept inside his cylindrical den, and with as 
little noise was the riddle placed at the entrance. Both 
parties breathed hard, and, if a momentary feeling of terror 
crept over them, it was but a natural sensation, seeing 
that the aperture which formed the entrance to Backer's 
kennel was pointing at them like the mouth of a huge 
piece of ordnance. 

While these preparations were being made Johnny Mills, 
unconscious of impending war, was sitting in serene com- 
posure by the fireside, reading Bunyan. Beyond the Bible, 
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and the songs of Bums, "Pilgrim's Progress" was his 
only book. He had read the pages over and over again, 
till the whole of " Christian's " fabled life and wrestling 
with the world had grown into a truth, as familiar to his 
scantily-stored mind as the coming and the work of the 
ever-recurring seasons. He read aloud when he came upon 
some stirring passage in the pilgrim's wanderings ; but 
would subside into silent perusal of the text when the 
theme required depth of thought and meditation. His wife 
and daughter — the one employed with her needle, and the 
other in the fabrication of some dainty bits of pasty — 
would pause over their work to listen and wonder when the 
old man read aloud, and as often conclude that books were 
hard to understand when only partly read, and that some- 
what lamely fashioned in the reading. The clock, wheezing 
and ticking in the nook, laboured to fiU up, with measured 
prattle of time, the pauses as they occurred ; and the 
cricket would have lent its voice to that household harmony 
had it not migrated to some other home of song down in 
the dairy. Now and anon Johnny would raise his head 
and listen to a real or fancied sound — it might have been a 
" sound bom of silence " — proceeding, as he thought, from 
the farmyard, or it might be from the lane beyond. There 
was a low rumbling betimes, as of the trundling of a wheel- 
barrow; and at others a scratching, scraping din, as if 
someone was scrambling over the gate. There were no 
voices, however, and the noise might be made by the 
boughs of the trees elbowing the house gable, and scratching 
at the roof, for the wind was piping at the chimney top, 
and making the fire look merry. 
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The farmer would read on — get himself absorbed in some 
episode of the redoubted " Christian's" adventures, till all 
the alarm he might have felt merged in the stirring events 
of the pious fable he was reading. But when the book 
read quietly and desultorily he would listen again, and half 
resolved upon an investigation of the causes of such un- 
wonted disturbances visiting that usually quiet place and 
hour. Had he been fully resolved, and made an excursion 
into the farmyard, he might have surprised a brace of con- 
spirators who were then plotting against the peace and 
security of that domestic stronghold. But he remained 
where he was, like a sentry slumbering at his post, with 
the enemy all but thundering at the city gates. 

" How quiet it is," observed Dick Bradshaw, who was one 
of the conspirators. 

" As still as a grave, if it hadno' bin for th' wynt," said 
Ghowf, who was the other. 

They were now ready for the signal of battle, and Chowf 
was directed to give the challenge, whilst his abettor wrig- 
gled himself through a gap in a thick fence opposite, from 
which point he hoped to see the fight. 

" Bo — 00 — 00, wow, wowf, wowf, arr — arr — r — r — r — r, 
roo, roo — oo — oo !" growled the dwarf, loud enough to reach 
the lair of the sleeping beast, who must have partaken of 
an opiate before laying down, as the noise failed to arouse 
him. 

" Th' battle's hauve won by now, Chowf," Dick shouted 
from behind the hedge. ** That noise has feared Backer 
till he dareno' stir out of his cote. Sound thy bugle 
again." 
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Another challenge went forth from the tub, this time 
pitched in a louder key than before. A response from the 
kennel followed — a terrific one! — ^and instantly the four- 
legged gladiator leaped, with tail erect and weapons un- 
sheathed, into the arena. He paused suddenly, however, 
when within three or four yards of the tub, and his tail 
feU. What was that hideous and formidable thing grinning 
through the wirework of the riddle, and uttering such un- 
earthly growls ? This question Backer seemed to be asking 
himself while he stood whining and yelping at a retreating 
distance from the enemy, and fearfully contemplating the 
horrible monster that had challenged the encounter. 

" He dar'no' tackle thee, Chowf,'* shouted Dick. " He's 
tumin tail now. Sound thy bugle again, an' show thysel 
gradely. He'll be off to his kennel, like a shot, I know." 

We can imagine the dog saying to himself, after the first 
emotion of surprise^— 

" What's that ? A teawzer o' some sort ; but what breed 
it's on bothers my tail. Happen a foreigner. He's had 
his ears cropt, I con see, or elze they're fixed on different 
to mine. I wish I're at th' tother end o'th' tub ; I'd have 
a mouthful to see how it tastes. What a mouth, for sure ! 
a rare gap for a raw steak. He's a tupper, too. Whoa 
ever seed a dog wi' a hum i'th' middle of his yead afore ? 
If I feight thee I mun get toard th' heend quarter, an' tak 
good howd, or elze I'm done for. He's cheeant, I believe. 
Ay, that he is ; I yerd it rickle. I wish he'd show hissel, 
nt I could go round him an' see what he's like — investi- 
gate, as lamed folk say'n. I'm safe fro' his jaws, at any 
rate, for he conno' get at me. What's he for now, I 
wonder ?" 
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And while Backer appeared to be thus soliloquising, 
there was another hostile demonstration on the part of the 
enemy. 

"Bo — 00 — 00 — wow, wowf, wowf — arr — ar — arr — ^r — r 
— r — ^r — roo, roo — oo — oo — oo !" rolled out from the tub. 
And down went the riddle, and out popped the dwarf, with 
his chain jingling after him. 

Was there not a scamper ! With a twitch round, as 
sudden as if he had been struck by a cannon ball, and a 
yell that echoed about the buildings, like the scare of a 
legion of imps. Backer flew to the security of his kennel. 
The dwarf followed up his vantage by a gallant dash from 
the tub, and the yelling continued. Dick Bradshaw was 
at his heels in a moment. 

" Won without a blow, Chowf," he exclaimed, patting his 
friend on the shoulder. " Now, then, pike up thy heels 
sharply, an' into th* lone wi* thee. Yond chap winno' 
leeave his kennel again this neet. Off wi' thee afore thou'rt 
seen." 

Chowf pocketed this advice, along with a shilling ; and, 
just as he cleared the gate, Dick Bradshaw entered the 
house by the back door, 

" What ! has thou done it ?" exclaimed old Johnny 
Mills, who, alarmed by the sounds from the yard, had left 
his chair to see what was the matter. 

** Ay, an' never had a bite," replied Dick, flinging his hat 
upon the dresser, as if he had been at home. 

" Sit thee down, then," said the farmer, in a welcoming 
tone. " Th' road's made for thee now, an' thou'll ha* no 
furr bother. But I'm feart thou's ruinated our Backer ; 
he'll never do no moore good after this." 
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This invitation to make himself at home was as unex- 
pected by, as it was welcome to, the young fellow, and he 
took his seat by the fireside, at the opposite hob to his 
host, while Betty shuffled her sewing into a little cabinet 
on the drawers, quite as much surprised at the turn of 
events as was her lover. Dame Mills measured with a 
mother's eye the character, physical and intellectual, of 
her would-be son-in-law, and concluded, after no very hasty 
survey, that he was ** as farrantly a lad as any i'th' fowt," 
and ought to have been " ta'en in '* without being sub- 
jected to the ordeal of the dog-kennel, or, indeed, any test 
at all. 

" Let me see ; thy feyther wur rme o* Adam o' Brad- 
shaw's lads — wur not he ?" said the old woman, setting 
herself at work upon the young man's genealogy before 
the surprise occasioned by his reception had been properly 
overcome. 

"Ay; James, the youngest,'* replied Dick. 

"An' thy mother wur Mary at Joneses ?*' 

"Ay." 

" Well, if thou maks as good a husbant as thy feyther's 
bin, thou'll do. Betty, fotch th* lad a tot o' fayberry wine ; 
I dar'say he con do with it." And the dame resumed her 
work at the dresser, with a beam of satisfaction on her face 
that seemed to reflect itself on all around. 

To see how awkwardly Betty " shapt " at fetching the 
wine ; how she stumbled against the drawers, and caught 
her elbow on the " cheek " of the buttery door ; how she 
spilled a portion of the precious beverage when she placed 
the " tot " upon the table ; how she averted her eyes as 
p 
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she asked Dick to drink, and was within an ace of drinking 
herself by mistake ; and how she blushed all over at every 
blander she made, or offered to make ; and how bashfully 
— or artfully, rather — she faltered out an excuse to go and 
see how the dog was going on, when she saw that her 
father was inclined to nap in his chair — all these were such 
pretty trifles in the eyes of one who would naturally be the 
most interested in what was passing, that the lover thought 
the pleasure such things gave him would have been cheaply 
purchased if he had really obtained them at the edge of 
Backer's teeth. 

Of course, Dick would go out too, although he could not 
pretend that Betty required a protector ; but it would look 
unthoughtful of him to allow a defenceless girl to go out 
in the night alone. The mother bade the daughter not be 
long, and not go any farther than the gate, as she knew, 
from her womanly instinct, that the kennel was only an 
excuse to get out of the house — the deep old soul that 

she was ! 

• •• •••••• 

Dick Bradshaw and Betty Mills spent a happy half hour 
at the gate that night, and both laughed heartily at the 
stratagem by which the former had reduced a stronghold 
that had been hitherto deemed impregnable, and borne 
away the prize it had contained. What further adventures 
the dwarf and the tub had that evening never transpired ; 
but it soon got spread about the neighbourhood that 
Beelzebub himself had been seen in the village, rolling a 

barrel of brimstone along the road, and that the Fowt 

Farm was to be looked upon as a haunted place from the 
same date. 
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** LITTLE BODY'S" CHRISTMAS- 



CHAPTER I. 

" Twenty-three shillin an' tenpence haupenny this time, 
Mally. That's just what it is, an* no less," said " Little 
Dody" to his bigger-hall, on his return from the "Co-op.,*' 
where the dividend had been declared and paid. 

"Twenty-three million, dost say, Dody?'* interposed 
his old deaf father, who sat in his nook, making mysterious 
faces at the fire, which appeared to give out intelligible 
blinks in its endeavour to make the houseplace all of a red 
glow. "Wheay, thou winno* know what to do wi' thy 
brass. But I wouldno* buy a factory, if I*re thee, till cotton 
comes down to five shillin a pound. It wouldno* be safe 
wi* calico at tuppence-haupenny a yard. Twenty-three 
million ! '* 

"But, feyther .** Mally would have put the old 

man right had he been disposed to give his best hearing, 
but he wasn't. 

" Let him a-be," said Dody, eyeing his parent, as if he 
would like to have twisted all his senility out of him, by a 
mild wrench at his coat collar. " Hell stop noane till he's 
run his reel off; so let him goo on." 
Q 
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"Twenty-three million," the old man continued, rubbing 
his hands briskly before the fire, as if he was toasting them. 
"Thou mit buy me a new pair o' leggins wi' o that, Dody." 

" Yo'st have a pair, if yo'n just howd yo'r noise, an* drop 
yo'r nonsense," shouted the son, anxious for an opportunity 
to tell his good wife all the good news he had to com- 
municate. 

"Dost yer that. Tummy ?" said the grandfather, to a little 
curly-headed, rosy-faced fellow, who sat on a stool beside 
him. " Thy feyther says I may have a pair o' shoon, too. 
Good lad, thy feyther. Thee be as good to him as he's 
bin to me, an' thou'll prosper — thou will. Thou'll be havin 
twenty-three million o' divi some day." And the mouth of 
the old man puckered itself up, and a tear tracked itself 
along a furrow that took a zig-zag course down his cheek. 

It was "baggin" time — late baggin time. The tea- 
things had been laid most of an hour, waiting for the head 
of the house to put in an appearance. The earthen teapot 
had stood on the bar, coquetting with the sputtering fire, 
till it had made half a "nigger " of itself ; and old " Eoger 
Drinkwater" — that was the senior gentleman's name — had 
had two very narrow escapes from being scalded, through 
purposeless meddlings with the kettle. He scalded himself 
upon an average three times a week, and was always in oil 
and plasters. Little "Tummy," the latest heir to the 
name of Drinkwater, had played with "Sissy" in the 
cradle till hunger, and a suspicion that the tea-things were 
a cruel hoax, had made him melancholy and moody during 
the preceding half-hour. The sound of his father's heavy 
boot heels ringing on the pavement as he turned in at the 
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gate dispelled these humours, and his childish spirit 
rollicked out of him in its highest glee. He teased his 
grandfather with mysterious signs, and pantomimical 
allusions to a heap of muffins, till the old man crowed and 
chuckled as if he expected the muffins would take some 
other shape, and do some kind of performance on the 
dresser top. If Tummy rubbed down the middle of his 
pinafore, and flouriBhed his tiny fists about an imaginary 
drum, '' Grondad '' would regard the action as an essential 
part of the domestic pantomime, and flatter himself that 
his old eyes were not such fools as younger people might 
think. His daughter-in-law, who was bustling about the 
baking, her wholesome-looking arms whitened over with 
flour till they reminded one of sugared buns, enjoyed the 
scene ; her face looking the love she felt for the old man, 
who, when a few years younger, said his son Dody could 
not do better than ** tak Mally for his wife.*' 

Mrs. Dody Drink water was a strapping girl — girl she 
was all over. You couldn't have made her look matronly 
had you put her head into ever so full-screened a cap, or 
swathed her shoulders in the very loosest habiliments of a 
mother of twins It would have looked like dressing for 
a frolic ; for the girl would shine out of her face, and 
sport itself out of every movement, as if eager to give the 
lie to the transparent humbug. And she was such a good 
girl — never idling ; never gossiping ; never saying things 
of her neighbours that she need be afraid of their hearing ; 
never spending money that was not her own, to make her- 
self look like a ** lady," as the term was understood ; and • 
never refusing to lend '* a penny for tea " to people of 
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greater incomes than her own when the payday was getting 
near. She had the good word of everybody, for a wonder ; 
but what did Dody care for that, so long as she was a good 
wife to him ; a good mother to his two children, and a 
good daughter to the old dotard who was now making his 
third purposeless attack upon the kettle ? 

" We'n have a new kettle, Dody, when thou draws this 
twenty-three million o' divi," said the old man, giving, for 
his age, a very lively jump backwards, as if something had 
startled him. "This lets wayter out at th' spout whenever 
I lift it. The dangdest kettle ever I seed, it is.'' 

But the son was not listening. No ; he was filling the 
ears of his wife with things that made her face expand 
itself into a sort of sparkling harvest moon, that had got a 
jolly family of stars round her for a holiday romp about 
the firmament. 

" Do with it ? *' he exclaimed, in answer to a question 
put by his eager listener. " We'n have a merry Kesmas 
with it — what else ? Twenty-three shillin for mayte an' 
drink an' a fiddle ; an' th' odd tenpence-haupenny for a 
drum for our Tummy, an* a box o' bits o' summat for 
Sissy. Hoo's knockin that little puddin of a hont about, I 
see. Hoo knows we're talkin about her — bless her ! " And 
he turned an affectionate glance towards the cradle. "Let's 
see — whoa mun we ax? Yo'r 'Lizabeth, for one, an " 

" That chap of hers ? " interrupted the wife. 

" Ay ; Dick's a howsome sort of a lad. Knows what a 
reet thing is, an* does it. We mun have him." 

" An' yo'r Ellen ? " suggested Mally. 

" Ay ; our Nell we mun have. Hoo'll put some life into 
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th* lot if they're short. If we wur t* ax Jammy o* Thatcher's, 
they'd happen mak it up again. A bit of a leatheryead, 
Jammy, but there's wur-bottomed chaps i'th' wo'ld. Our 
Nell had nowt to bag him for, nobbut bein a bit soft. Whoa 
else ? " 

" AUse at Lobber's." 

"An' her chap too?" 

"Ay, if thou likes." 

" Mun we ha' no wed uns ? " 

" Oh, yoi ; they'n moore gam in 'em than sengle uns." 

" Thoose mak six. There's reaum for another or two 
yet. What about our Betty an' their Sam ? " 

" An' our Isaiah an' his wife ? " 

" Theigher, thoose '11 do." 

The latter was a joint expression, implying mutual 
satisfaction with the number and selection of their guests. 
Little Dody counted them over four times on his fingers ; 
making the party to number eight, ten, and twelve ; or ten, 
twelve, and fourteen when they added their two selves. 
Catching at an unintended suggestion from his garrulous 
parent, the number suddenly rose to ' ' twenty-three millions, ' ' 
a correction that in no way added to the serenity of the 
son's temper. But the old man was his father, bless him ! 
and neither of the young people ever dreamt of leaving him 
in the cold on that eventful Christmas. 

Well, and what were they to provide for the feast ? Mally 
suggested a goose, but what about the carving? Her spouse 
had been puzzled over the cutting- up of a tongue ; and at 
the last christening spoiled her two yards of carpet with 
the gravy he spilt upon it in his endeavours to subject a 
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shoulder of mutton to an impossible process of dissection. 
Dody admitted that goose was the orthodox dish for a 
Christmas feast, but was oily and not easily digestible; 
besides, what chance would a single bird stand amongst so 
many? — and the funds would hardly admit of a couple. 
A round of beef would have been the thing, if they had had 
the means of roasting it ; but the cost of even that would 
have made a hole in the " divi,*' and considerably reduced 
the chances of making merry after it. Boiled leg of 
mutton? No; it must be something either roasted or 
baked. Baked ! The word had suggested the very thing ; 
and Little Dody rubbed his hands with gleeful satisfaction. 

** I have it,** he exclaimed, with conclusive earnestness. 
*' Just the very thing, MaUy. A great whackin potatoe 
pie ; a regilar rib -shifter. We con bake it i' owd Juddie's 
breek-oon.'* 

** But what could I mak it in ? " asked the wife, with an 
effort to comprehend the magnitude of the pie in question. 
" I've no dish would howd it ? '* 

" Buy a little weshin-mug,'* said the husband ; " thou'll 
get one for about tenpence, an* it'll do for our Tummy to 
baddle in after.** 

*'Mun it be a Sunday pie, or a warty un (workday one) ?** 
said MaUy. 

" Oh, a Sunday pie, by o means; not a sheauter. About 
three pound o* neck o' mutton, two cowheels, three or four 
Spanish onions, a score o' oysters fro* Cockle Sam*s, a 
hauve a peaund o* nice rody bacon cut int* dices, an* a 
quart o' mushrooms.** 

" Wheere wilt* get thy mushrooms at this time o*th* 
year?*' 
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" I'd forgetten it wur winter, I feel so full o* summer. 
Well, it's a pity we conno' ha' mushrooms ; but if folk 
could get they wanted, they'd skrike to want summat. 
But leeavin th' mushrooms out, it ud be a meal fit for a 
king, if a king's stomach's owt different to a poor body's. 
A nice thin crust, wi' plenty o' suet in, an* baked till it's 
th' colour o' Breawn Tummy's neck, just under his ears ; 
an' if it doesno' mak someb'dy scaud theirsel's wi' bein i' 
sich a hurry, it'll be th' faut o' their appetite." 

*' Mun there be owt to sup ? " 

" Ay ; we munno' be short o' that. Thou mun brew 
about three peck. I think th' * divi ' '11 stond it." 
* " Theau says nowt about a puddin." 

''Puddin behanged ! That's fit for nowt nobbut quality 
stomachs, or to get folk asleep with. I never seed nob'dy 
yet ut had getten their fill o' puddin but wanted t' be very 
quiet; an' if they'rn spoken to would rowl their een about, 
as if they'rn havin a limb takken off. No puddin by my 
will. Thou may mak a little un for our Tummy to choke 
hissel' with, if thou's a mind. Mak it big enoogh for my 
feyther to join him — I know he likes it. Th' owd soul's 
at that kettle again. He'll be fillin his shoon if he doesno' 
mind. Get th* baggin ready ; for talkin about th' pie has 
set me very sharp." 

The injunction conveyed in the latter sentence was by 
no means required, as Mally had been busily engaged all 
the time in splitting muffins, and spreading them over 
with delicious-looking blotches of butter that had a shiny 
mellow tint, as if intended to provoke hunger, which no 
doubt they were. These slices, piled on a plate to such a 
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height that Mally had to go round the table to find the 
cream jug, at last received their last layer, and ''it's ready 
now/* summoned the happy family to their wholesome 
meal. 

Oh, the ambrosial tea, and the blinking of old Drinkwater 
at the steam which the teapot emitted, and which he 
averred was enough to drive an engine ! Oh, the ceremony 
of pouring out and sweetening ! Oh, the clatter of cups 
and saucers/ and the crowning act of that happy circle — 
the asking a blessing on the feast ! Oh, the rapid 
demolition of the tower of '' buttercakes," that at first only 
permitted Little Dody to see a tuft of his son's hair, then 
his forehead, then his eyes, then his sweet-looking mouth, 
with which his dimpled hands were having rapid com- 
munication ; and, finally, the crumb-besprinkled frill of his 
pinafore, that just cleared the edge of the table ! Oh, the 
speculations of the fond parent, who predicted that the frill 
would be an inch higher in another month, and that in 
another year sissy would succeed to her brother's chair 
(" That saucer, Mally ! " The little moppet was within an 
ace of dragging its mother's saucer oflf the table), — well it 
might be tenantless, but, as if divining his son's thoughts, 
the elder Drinkwater, turning towards the homely piece of 
serviceable furniture, gave it as his opinion that there 
would be — "twenty-three million yet." Oh, the laugh 
which followed '* Grondad's " imbecile calculations ; and 
oh, the fond mother's inward prayer — ever the most earnest 
and heartfelt — ^that she might keep the two '' little brids " 
she had ; and if He chose to send others, that He would 
vouchsafe to them the means whereby to keep their little 
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mouths from hiiDgering, and their little backs from being 
pinched by the cold winds of winter ! Amen from Little 
Dody, and Grondad, and everybody ! 



CHAPTER n. 

Christmas came. Little Dody said it would come — he 
knew it would, notwithstanding his wife's often-expressed 
fears that the season had forgotten itself, or was tardy and 
thoughtless, and had no consideration for people who were 
waiting anxiously for its advent. It came with a frosty 
rustle, and had a garment of snow, though the children 
said ** feathers of plucked geese.'* It serenaded everybody 
with bells and troops of waits, and was as merry a dog as 
any of its forefathers. It came full-handed — banged at 
doors with good things, and poured libations of apple- 
flavoured juices over groaning tables. It dangled berries 
of mistletoe over faces of bashful maidens who said " you 
musn't," but you did, and were forgiven. It came with 
fiddles, and screams, and shufflings of merry feet. It came 
with good wishes for everybody ; and in the glow of the 
welcome we all gave it the snow-garments melted, the 
frozen beard pearled itself all over with a fragrant dew, 
and the face expanded into such a twinkling, laughing, 
rollicking, erubescent disc, that a Mayday sun would have 
been envious had he seen it. 

It was fortunate for the rest of the world that Master 
Christmas didn't smell the compound of savoury edibles 
that was filling '' Owd Juddie's " bakehouse with such an 
odour. Had he done so he would have paused at the door. 
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and gone no further till be bad taken out a waistcoat- 
button insurance, and dived deep beneatb tbe mellow crust 
tbat was browning over in tbat aromatic kiln, and even 
tben be wouldn't. Tbe pie was to be ready for tbree 
o'clock, ** quality time," as Little Dody was pleased to call 
it. But would tbe bour ever turn up ? Tbe old timepiece 
in tbe nook, wbicb was a beirloom to tbe family of 
Drinkwaters, seemed to want its works oiling, or the 
pendulum screwing up, it went so very slow. Being a 
clock of tbe " olden time," it bated new ideas, and " divi " 
was one of them. There was no such thing as " divi " 
when it was young, and there ought to be none now. Tbat 
was evidently meant by its being such a laggard over its 
worjc. It was not going to encourage any such extravagance 
in poor people as was implied in tbe appropriation of 
"divi." Little Dody could not see bow tbat should concern 
a clock, and if it didn't mind he'd smash it. Don't do any 
such thing, Dody ; tbe clock will go fast enough before tbe 
night is over ; mind if it doesn't. 

But tbe guests were waiting, and bad been for some 
time. The women, however, were not much concerned in 
the delay, as they could always find plenty to talk about — 
the difl&culty, rather, being, how to leave off when required 
to do so. As regards the men, things were different. With* 
an eagerness tbat amongst more refined people would have 
been looked upon as an indelicacy, a quarter to tbree found 
them hovering about tbe bakehouse door, as if they had 
been an army of racing touts, and tbe building a stable. 
But a time did come at last when owd Juddie declared tbe 
pie " done to a turn," as if it was customary to turn pies 
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like a joint on a spit. The mug was accordingly "drawn "; 
and placed upon the bakehouse door for its conveyance 
home. Children shouted when they saw it, but were not 
jubUant. Something had affected their spirits. Probably 
the smell ; or the fact of the pie being carried past their 
home had had this damping influence. Anyhow, the 
shouting wasn't vigorous enough to be boy-and-girl-like, 
but slack and melancholy, like the paid-for lung-service at 
an election. Jammy o' Thatcher's was heard to declare, 
as he '' shafted '' the fore end of the door, that it was the 
" jolliest buryin" ever he carried at; and wouldn't he like a 
similar " go " every day ! 

" Landed " on the table, a square one, with its leaves 
open, and which had not been used, except for beeswaxing, 
since the first christening, the pie looked like a miniature 
volcano decidedly on the "rampage." The elder Drinkwater, 
who, with his grandson, had been making merry over a 
Christmas pudding at a stool-table, and was now com- 
fortably laid by in his comer, like a newly-filled jar, 
regarded the mugdish with a look of apprehensive wonder, 
occasioned by the steam from it flouting him in the face, 
and which he endeavoured to ward off by a vigorous 
application of his breath. 

" That is Si, steeam-engine, an' no mistake, Dody," said 
the old man, opening the oven-door, and looking wistfully 
into the interior. Twenty-three million hoss-power that, 
I'll be bund." 

"What are yo' lookin i' theere for, yo' owd — thingummy?" 
asked the son. He wouldn*t have called his parent a 
"thingummy," had he been acquainted with a milder 
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term ; but be was obliged to say barsb tbings to bim be- 
times, and be (Dody) was in a very, very savage mood just 
tben — at least be tbougbt so. 

" I'm lookin for t' see if tbere's any young uns," replied 
tbe fatber, in bis usual cbildisb way, '* big enoogb." 

Everybody laugbed at tbis little pleasantry — even the 
old man bimself ; and tbe latter made a dasb at wbere tbe 
kettle sbould bave been ; but finding notbing, be sat bim- 
self down, and rubbed out bis disappointment on bis knees. 

" Bring yo'r cbeears up,*' said Little Dody, squaring 
bimself at tbe table, and preparing to attack tbe pie with 
a knife and fork that looked bke very small toys in 
comparison. 

There was not tbe slightest need for tbe invitation to be 
repeated. The guests dropped themselves round the table 
as if each bad been a section of the same block, and all so 
nicely shaped and fitted as to simultaneously adjust them- 
selves into a solid piece. 

"What are yo' for wi' thatT said Little Dody to his 
father, seeing that tbe latter, in bis cbildisb simplicity, 
was offering him the fire-shovel. 

" Thou wants it to lade with," replied tbe old man. 
"Tbou'll never get through that wi' a knife an' fork. 
Try this." 

But Dody stabbed tbe pie with merciless thrust, and the 
steam rose in a cloud through which it was impossible for 
him to see only by a sidelong look. The father observing 
this made a precipitate retreat to bis comer, muttering at 
the time, " Thou little foo' ! tbou'll be blown up, or some 
lumber." But he wasn't blown up. Tbe knife and fork 
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did their duty in a Burprising manner, and were assisted 
by a spoon that would have made a daintily-formed mouth 
shudder at the dimensions of the bowl. Every guest was 
at length served, and the line of attack became general. 
A capacious jug, with the foam beetling over the rim, like 
a huge mushroom, was placed upon the dresser, and the 
glasses were clinking beside it. Little Dody, to save time, 
had asked the blessing whilst he was cutting up ; so the 
guests were already scalding themselves most alarmingly. 

Everybody was loud in praises of the feast — when they 
had time to say anything. Some said it was the mutton 
that was the great success of the dish ; others averred it 
was the cowheels ; a few were inclined towards the oysters ; 
but the host, with a self-satisfied twist of his head, declared 
there was something better than all put together — it was 
the " divi." 

" Now chaps,'* he said, when he found he had a little 
time on his hands (he had loaded each plate till the best 
appetite quailed before the heap), " This is what I co 
better than spendin Kesmas as we use to spend it — rowlin 
about, an' drinkin, an' fratchin, an feightin for the fust 
three or four days, an' doin penance for a week after. I'm 
talkin now to th' wed uns. Th' young uns shouldno* know 
nowt about sich things yet. I hope they never may.*' 

"Thou'rt reet, Dody," said "our Ellen," giving a 
meaning look at Jammie o' Thatcher's, who was shoveling 
away at strips of cowheel, rags of mutton, and slipping 
avalanches of potatoes. " But some young uns lam th' 
ways o' owd uns too soon." (That was one for Jammie, 
if he could have taken it.) 
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" Howd thy noise, Nell," said Dody, with a wink at his 
sister. " There'll be a time for that e'enow." And he 
glanced at a wicked-looking device, formed of evergreens, 
that was suspended from a hook in the ceiling. He did 
not know that Dick o* Sam*s had taken her under it, and 
that Jammie was intensely disgusted when he heard the 
smack that followed. That was one reason why Jammie 
was shoveling away in such a savage manner. 

But the pie — and more than that, the " divi.'' Little 
Dody had not said half his say about neither; so he 
returned to his homily. 

" Now, then, I'm not a teetotaler,'' he said ; " I know 
when to have a gill and when to stop. Teetotalers, as a 
rule — among thoose I know, at anyrate — are folk ut han 
oather never tasted, or ut dunno' know there's any stoppin 
places between a pint an' a barrel. It's good for this last 
sort to put th' peg in, an' keep it in ; but, as far as I know 
'em they're th' wust tempered folk ever I coome across. 
Gi'e me th' tother, if I mun have 'em. For a mon to mak 
a slotch of hissel' is no credit to noather his brains nor 
nowt else ; an' for t' deny hissel of a sope o' howsome 
drink becose he knew someb'dy ut had killed hissel' wi 
havin too mich, as he met ha' done if he'd o'er-etten hissel', 
is just puttin his own carcus on a level wi' a drunken^ 
brawson pig ut's no tow-bar in his throat, but mun guzzle 
an' gobble o ut he con get at. A mon o' this sort, when 
he sees a pint, he shouts, *' howd me, or else I'se be at it." 
It reminds me of a magistrate ut fined hissel' ' five bob ' f or * 
havin no moore sense than try to prop a gutter up ut he 
thowt wur i' danger o' tumblin. Neaw, then, if yo'n do as 
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I've done things '11 come nicely round, without yo'r signin 
pappers, an* singin 'rise an' shine' at street corners, or 
gooin before parlyment a-showin yo'r hat-linin, an' beggin 
'em to tee yo'r bonds fast, as if there wurno' slavery 
enoogh i' th' wo'ld without prayin for moore. Put yo'r 
brass somewheere where it'll mak moore. Begin wi' th' 
fust yo' ever drawn. Whether yo' put it in a bank, or 
a buildin club, or a co-op., it doesno' matter. There's 
sure to be divL o' some sort sometime. There's nowt 
ut'll sober a chap, an' mak him look after whoam like 
feeling that he's someVdy. It keeps his throttle fro' 
gooin dry when it shouldno' be. It howds him fast in 
his own cheear wi' a silk bant. He con see nowt breeter 
i' th' wo'ld than his own hearthstone an' his own wife's 
face ; nor yet no sweeter music than th' prattle of his 
own childer. He's a mon then, an' not a machine ut 
depends upo' other folk's brains for t' be kept i' gear. 
Gi'e me that glass, Mally, an' I'll drink yo' a toast." 

The glass was handed by the watchful '*Hebe," who 
hovered about the table like a very plump spirit; and 
Dody, taking hold of the measure with his rough hand, and 
getting, as he remarked, on his '' hind legs," proposed, as 
he would have it, **the toast of the evening" — ^the success 
of something that was to elevate the working man, and 
teach those who presumied to be their " betters" that self- 
respect was not confined to a particular class, who were 
continually insulting them by their insufferable patronage, 
as if the working man was necessarily an imbecile ; 
something that was growing into a huge power in the land, 
that caused the detractors of the so-called "levellers" to 
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look aghast at their horrid predictions of anarchy, and 
acknowledge that the human breast, below certain strata, 
was not altogether given up to the worst of passions, any 
more than that of a pilfering banker, or a licentious justice 
of the peace. The toast he wished to propose was — the 
lever of society , or, in one word, or rather fragment of a 
word — 

''Divi.!" 

The toast was received with "loud manifestations of 
approval," as the reporters say; everybody drinking 
" Success to Divi." as soon as they could get their glasses ; 
which caused old Drinkwater to imagine there was a 
drinking match proposed, and that his son Dody was 
leading the game. He observed of himself that he could 
have done something in that line once, but thought that 
no man above eighty could reasonably stand more than 
"fifty gallon," and keep his feet. 

The dinner was now over. Each guest had feasted to 
repletion, but the mug was not emptied. There was 
enough of the pie remaining to feed another jorum, which 
was a sad grief to some of them, who had not been used to 
seeing anything left. Thanks were offered by the host in 
his rude but honest way, and the table was cleared for the 
fun that was to follow. And it was fun, too. The fiddler, 
who had been silently munching in his corner, not over- 
pleased that his mouth was not so young as it was once, 
and as a consequence made but slow work with the crisp 
edge of the piecrust, brightened up when he heard a 
shuffling of feet on the floor, and, taking his instrument 
out of its old threadbare green bag, commenced scraping 
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and screwing up the strings. Dick o' Sam's, seizing Matty 
Drinkwater by the waist, flung her round as a swabber 
does a mop, which brought a scream from Sissy in the 
cradle, who doubtless imagined that its mother was under- 
going some form of punishment. Little Dody, as if in 
good-humoured revenge, took hold of **Lizabeth" as he 
would a sack of flour, and the hugging he gave her, and 
the spinning she was compelled to perform, made her face 
scarlet before the clock had jolted over a single minute. 
Then the row began in earnest. Each was everybody's 
partner in turns, the dancing arrangements being made on 
the principle of a general scramble, which caused rather 
unexpected collisions, and had the effect of promoting such 
acquaintance between people who had been sulking at each 
other, as to be a matter of regret that Christmas had not 
come months earlier. Jammie o' Thatcher's was observed 
to whisper in Ellen Drinkwater's ear when he had gotten 
the lass so jammed in a comer that there was no escape 
for her. Twice he whispered before she appeared to listen. 
After the second ear-assault the girl managed to sidle 
under the mistletoe — it might be by accident — ^but there 
she stood as if tied to a post, whilst Jammie was leathering 
away at a " setting" near the fire. She might have been 
standing there still had not her old father, with the 
instinct of younger years, hinted to her swain — " Jammie, 
our Ellen wants t' get thee under th' bush. Dost no' see ? 
If my arms had bin as yunk as thine I'd ha' made her 
stays crack like a hard wut-cake afore now. Hoo'U stir 
noane till thou losens her, thou'U see." And the old man 
rubbed his hands, and chuckled in the glee of his young 

R 
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heart, whilst Jammie, profiting by the hint he had received, 

made a rush under the mistletoe, and well, he and 

Ellen were friends from that moment. That was enough. 

After the first dance a ring was made round the hearth. 
Old Drinkwater told a story four times over, and was 
essaying a fifth had not Little Tummy presented himself 
with his drum, upon which he beat such a tattoo that even 
a pair of deaf ears could not stand it. '' Eaur *Lizabeth '* 
sang a very popular ditty; but got so overwhelmed by 
the chorus, who wouldn't have given up without being 
" throttled oflf," that her voice never broke through after 
the first verse. Ailse at Lobber's wished she (herself) had 
been sulking at her sweetheart, " making up" appeared to 
be so very brisk and pleasant. Ellen Drinkwater admired 
everything about her brother's household, and thought if 
she could have a home of her own just like it, and Jammie 
was to save up, and spend less time with dogs and pigeons, 
what a happy girl she would be. Jammie vowed before the 
whole company that he would do this, which drew a 
similar promise from Dick o' Sam's, and the "yomey" 
who was supposed to be everything to Ailse at Lobber's. 
In fact everybody was going to be better, and " savin-er," 
and happier; and Little Dody prophesied that "divi." 
would ere long be drawn by people who knew not what it 
was to finger such a thing. 

With romp and dance and alternate song and story, with 
an occasional lecture from the host, that happy Christmas 
evening was spent; and notwithstanding that old Drink- 
water said he had seen the time when three or four 
^'feights" would have taken place, the company separated 
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^thout a jar ; but not without Little Dody giving them a 
final exhortation to do their share towards removing the 
odium that, rightly or wrongly, attached itself to their 
order. 

"Yo* con do it," he said, "without bein greedy, or 
grabbin, or makkin yo'rsels miserable becose yo* connot 
have everythin. Yo' seen what fun we con have at a little 
cost, an' how happy folk con be if they'n a mind. I 
dunno* believe i' denyin one's sel* of a comfort just to 
screw an extra penny into th' owd stockin ; but there's a 
difference between that an' 'stravigance. A penny saved 
may be a penny gained; but it wur never intended 'at 
savin should be everythin. Strive in a middle way 
between yo'rsels an' yo'r neighbours; lay up when yo' con 
spare, an' th' next time we meeten o'er a Eesmas dinner I 
hope yo'n everyone ha' twenty-three shillin an' tenpence- 
haupenny o' ' divi,' an' be yo'r own mesthers." 

*' Twenty-three million, Dody." 
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BEGINNING THE WOELD ; 

OR, 

"EOBIN 0' TRUFFLE'S 'EITHMETIC." 



" It's no use, Jenny," said " Eobin o' Truffle's " to his 
sweetheart one evening; ''it's no use, this waitin an' 
waitin till we're better off. I've getten it into my yead ut 
I never shaU be owt different to what I am so lung as I 
keep sengle. So what dost think about bein wed ? " 

" Wed ! " exclaimed Jenny. And if she did not faint 
outright, she made a strong effort in that direction, for her 
eyes rolled up beneath their lids, as though they never 
intended returning, and a sigh made her bodice creak like 
a new pair of boots. 

" Ay, wed, Jenny. I feel ut I'm gettin a year owder 
every haytime ut comes ; an' chus how I strive an' strive, 
it's nobbut stridin one foout forrad an' then slippin back 
again ; so I met as weel be a stump at once, an' stond still 
otogether, as be sengle any lunger." 

Bobin smote his waistcoat as he said this, and looked for 
an encouraging response from Jenny. 

The two met at an old "try sting" place that had 
listened to the vows of many generations of lovers — ^vows 
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kept or broken, as the case might be, but none more 
earnestly plighted than those by which Bobin o' Truffle's 
had won Jenny Bradshaw's heart. 

The girl recovered her self-possession in a much shorter 
space of time than is prescribed by the rules of conventional 
fainting. Her eyes returned from their excursion upwards, 
to give Bobin a glance so full of acquiescence in not only 
the important step he proposed to take, but in any wild 
scheme for future action that an extravagant fancy might 
have given birth to. But though her looks spoke, her lips 
were silent as yet. 

'' Gome, what dost think about it?'* said Bobin, passing 
his left arm round Jenny's waist, and pressing it, as if to 
prevent her staylace from snapping. 

Something the lass would have said had not a kiss stolen 
the word ere it was properly fashioned; and her lover 
waited anxiously for the attempt to be repeated. 

" Thou'rt owder than me, Bobin," she said at last, *' an' 
should know th' best what for t' do. My mother aulus 
gives in to my feyther when he says owt, an' I reckon I 
should do th' same by thee." 

" Then we mun be wed ? " 

" If thou thinks it's th' best." 

" Straightforrad ! " 

" If thou's brass enoogh for t' put th' axins* in." 

"What if I have not?" 

" I've a little bit saved up mysel." 

Bobin looked at Jeimy as though he was sighting the 
level of some magic wall rising before his eyes like a vision 



* Put up the banns. 
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of one of those grand ''castles " we read about, the building 
materials of which are not supposed to be supplied by 
contract. 

'* Thee getten a bit saved up ! " he exclaimed, after 
gazing at the wall until the top was fairly out of sight. 
" How mich hast* saved ?" 

'' How mich dost think?" said Jenny, looking so rich in 
her lover's eyes, that the latter felt as if he had suddenly 
become heir to titles and estates which would qualify him 
for the peerage. Bobin pondered deeply upon the question,, 
and went into such profound calculations as to the 
opportunities Jenny had enjoyed of providing against that 
fabulous "rainy day" so often shadowed forth to spend- 
thrifts, that he at last ventured upon a guess as to the 
amount. 

"Happen j^re ahillin,'* he suggested, looking as if he 
expected a blow for indulging in such extravagant 
speculations. 

" Gex again,'* said Jenny, smiling. 

''Six?'' 

" It's just six pound,*' was the answer. 

"What! " Eobin could get no further, but stood 

staring at Jeimy with an expression of wonder depicted on 
his countenance that somewhat amused his companion,, 
and it was some time before he could utter a word more. 

" Are my ears th' reet side up," he said at length, " or 
thou did say six pound ?" 

" Six pound, Bobin. I've stitched it up inside a doll ut 
I used to play wi' when I're a little wench, an' our folk 
known nowt about it." 
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A shade passed over Bobin's face. 

" I hope," he said, "thou's bin doin nowt wrung." 

''What dost' meean?" said Jenny, in a tone that 
sounded a little indignant. 

" Wheay, ut thou's no' bin sellin thysel' to th' Owd Lad, 
same as owd Thump did when he used to find suwerins in 
his hat every momin, but wur fund one neet hissel like a 
yep o' brunt papper, with a smell o' brimstone i'th' house 
as would ha' smooart out fifty hummabee neezes." 

Jenny shook her head. 

*' I wondered if thou thowt I'd bin stalin," she said, 
checking such symptoms of growing anger as had made 
her face crimson, and hinting by her manner that, if she 
thought it possible Bobin could for a moment doubt her 
honesty, it would be up with, not only the wedding, but 
their longer acquaintance. ''As for sellin mysel to th' 
Owd Lady'' she continued, " dost' believe i' owt o'th' sort ?" 

" Well," Bobin replied with a grin, partly of delight, and 
partly of doubt as to his own ability to acquire wealth 
without supernatural aid, "if I'd a blynt suvverin* i' my 
pocket, I should be feeart o' gooin off some neet in a cloud 
an' a swither, an' findin mysel i' lodgins wheere there's 
no grumblin about empty firegrates. But thou's getten 
th' brass?" 

" Every farthin." 

" An' what dost' intend doin wi* so mich ?" 

" Winnot it do to'ard settin up house ?' 



BUvd Sovereign ; meaning a sovereign that oonld not find its way 

out of his pocket. 
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" Tigh ; but it wouldno' tak six pound for t* buy what 
we should want ; would it ?" 

*' Eh, yigh Bobin, an' moore beside, afore we'd a nice 
house." 

Robin's countenance fell, and he appeared to be running 
over an imaginary inventory, that presented such a novelty 
to his powers of calculation as to make it quite a bewilder- 
ing task. 

" Let's see," he said — getting a little out of the fog — 
" there's yon owd four propel my mother '11 give me, 
becose it's mine oready ; a table an* two cheears wouldno' 
cost mich ; a pot-shelf I could tinker up mysel ; an' what 
is ther beside?" 

''A pon, an' kettle, an' knives an' forks, an' spoons, an' 
pots, an' candlesticks, an' 

"Stop!" said Eobin, putting his hand over Jenny's 
mouth, " or else thou'll be outo'th' seet afore I get a start. 
We mun lotch (creep) before we setten out. By livin o' 
spoon-mayte, we met do beaut knives and forks, an' 
kettle for a while, an' keep gettin things by odd uns, same 
as takkin books in i' numbers ; dostno' see ? In a year or 
two we should have a grand house at anyrate." 

"Ay, if we'd no hindrances" said Jenny, letting her eyes 
fall upon as pretty a pair of clogs as ever bewitched the 
hearts of our Lancashire youth. 

"What dost meean by hindrances ? " 

Jenny was silent. 

" Oh, I see now what thou meeans," said Bobin, a light 
breaking in upon his vision. " Well, we'st ha' to tak our 

fBed. 
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chances like other folk, I reckon. I've bin promised yon 
owd kayther (cradle) of our folk's, so that'll be summat 
toard th' hindrances, as thou coes 'em:" 

Jenny would have said there could be more meanings 
than one attached to words, had not Bobin again placed 
his hand over her mouth, preferring his own interpretation 
to any other that could be given. 

The bodice creaked again. 

**How long hast' bin thinkin about bein — about bein — 
wed?" asked Jenny, after a brief silence that had so much 
rapture in it, there could be nothing on earth except 
wedding bells could awaken greater. 

** Mony a week," Eobin replied, regarding the prospect 
that had suddenly dawned upon him as a miser would a 
vision of treasure ; "ay, mony a month; an' every time 
I've thowt about it, an' that ud be fifty times a day, I felt 
ready fort' jow my yead agia summat harder than a stone 
wall, becose I could see no way o' makkin things reet an' 
straightforrad, same as I could ha' done if I'd had a bit O' 
brass." 

** Why did t' no' save up ? " said Jenny. 

" Save up, behanged ! Whoa can save up when they're 
so deep i' love they dunno' know th' difference between a 
suwerin an' a penny, an' conno' wortch for thinkin about 
summat else?" And, no doubt, as Bobin spoke, he felt 
that if he had possessed what his mother would have 
termed " a mint o' money," he would have allowed it to 
slip through his fingers like those golden moments that are 
ever — ever passing away. 

"But Fve saved, thou sees," said Jenny, with her lips. 
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while her looks confessed she had been as deeply in love 
as Bobin. 

" Ay, I know that," replied the lover ; " but thou artno* 
same as me. I're browt up a careless, scitterwitish foo\ 
As long sin' as I con remember I swapped o th' buttons off 
my clooas for marbles; lost thoosein an hour's time; gone 
whoam an' getten a good threshin, an' begun a whistlin 
afore my skin's gan o'er smartin. I've bin th' same ever 
sin', an' shall be eendway if " 

'* If what?" 

" If I ha' no' thee to look after me." 

After such a confession of his regard for Jenny, such 
assurance of his trust in her, and considering how readily 
the latter's savings had removed the obstacles that lay in 
the way to matrimony, it remained but for Bobin to name 
the " happy day " — and the day was named — that should 
make them so blest as never mortal couple had been made 
since Adam took back his '' rib," and made it ''bone of his 
bone." It was fixed for a month from that glorious evening 
spent at the old ''trysting" place, and preparations for the 
event were made accordingly. 

The *' day " came at last, though with such apparent 
reluctance that Bobin felt as if it was peevish with him, 
and had bribed old Time to move his cart at its very slowest 
pace. When it wanted only a week it seemed to want a 
year ; and when after that week's patience had been 
exhausted, and the eve of the day closed upon his watchings, 
and the customary mug of stew was simmering in the oven 
in preparation for the wedding breakfast, it was quite 
twenty years till the morrow. 
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However, in spite of Eobin's extraordinary calculations, 
and his impatient railings at the slowness of the ''old 
cart," by which he meant Time's chariot, the day came, 
and with it gay bonnets, fancy waistcoats, and such peals 
of bells as made old women feel ''just twenty, an' not a 
day owder by no clock i' owd Englandshur.** 

How the marriage ceremony was gone through, how the 
bride blushed and the bridegroom stammered, need not be 
told here. Let it suffice that the knot was tied ; that 
there were certam imbibings of " tea and rum,'* a favourite 
wedding-cup in Lancashire ; and that the " stocking'' was 
"thrown," the "oatcake broken," and the house cleared of 
its guests, before the "stew mug" could be said to have 
fairly cooled. 

Next day the world was begun. The six pounds had 
been spent, and the happy couple were in lodgings — 
without a single brick or scrap of timber wherewith to 
commence building the structure that Bobin's enthusiasm 
had planned. 

"What dun yo* intend doin now ?" inquired the latter's 
mother, at whose breakfast table they were sitting, and 
whose hospitality they were sharing. "Yesterday, yo'd 
th' wo'ld in a bant (string) to yo'r thinkin; to-day yo 
hanno' as mich on't as yo' con put yo'r feet on. Wheere 
win yo' peearch ; for we hanno* room for yo' here ? " 

Bobin hung down his head, Jenny played with a tea- 
spoon, and the old dame looked a pattern of prudence and 
foresight. 

"I hardly know yet what we'st do," replied the son, 
raising his head, and thrusting his hands into his empty 
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pockets; ''but if ever I con get howd of as mich brass 
as'U buy a barrowful o' breek (bricks), I'll build a cote o' 
my own, an* then I shanno* be behowden to nob'dy." 

" What ! *' exclaimed the mother, " thee build a house o* 
thy own, an* had to borrow thy feyther*s coat to get wed 
in ! Thou'rt summat like Joe Turndown, I think, when 
he talked o' buyin England wi' eighteenpence. Wheere 
win yo' live while thou*rt buildin — under a hedge, or in a 
bam?** 

'' Ther*s an empty house yonder at Little Green : I think 
I'll tak it,'* replied the son. 

'' An' what wilt' put in it when thou*s takken it ? It'll 
be some time afore thou breaks thy shins wi' runnin agen 
th' fumityer." 

** We con put oursels in it, if nowt else, an* peearch like 
brids, an* scrat an* scrape till we con mak a gradely neest. 
I never did ony good i' my life yet, but I'll mak a start fro' 
this minnit. Gome, Jeimy," said Bobin to his new "half," 
''get thy bonnet an' shawl on, an' we'n goo an* tak yon 
house — start th' wo'ld oursels, an' then we'st ha' nob'dy to 
thank." 

" I winno* be hard wi' yo'," said the mother, speaking in 
a less reproachful tone ; " I'll land (lend) yo' a table, an* 
two cheears, an' some other things, till yo' con get o yo'r 
own. Th' loom thou wayves on, an' th' bed thou sleeps 
in, are thine oready ; so yo' needno' be so badly off." 

" I'll tak nowt fro' here, nobbut what's my own," said 
the son, rising and putting on his hat. "Gome [to Jenny] ; 
if thou'rt ready, I am." 

Jenny had put on her bonnet and shawl ; then, taking a 
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bashful leave of her mother-in-law, took her husband's 
arm, and accompanied him on his first journey into a 
homeless world. 

The following day, the newly-married pair might have 
been seen sitting, each upon a pile of bricks, in the old 
house at ''Little Green,*' laying out plans for home 
management, and making such a paradise of the four bare 
walls that it was a wonder the whole neighbourhood was 
not savagely envious. Then the two set to work at their 
looms, so earnestly, too, that labour might have been a sort 
of pastime they would never grow tired of. 

A fortnight passed over. How they had lived during 
the time puzzled them both ; but on the second Saturday 
morning the looms were emptied, the work was prepared 
for being ''borne home," and Bobin felt as if it were 
wedding-day over again. Their united wages would amount 
to over four pounds ; a sum sufficient, in Bobin*s eyes, to 
cause a panic among furniture dealers. How his thoughts 
ran upon chairs, and tables, and pictures, and cooking 
utensils, and a long list of other things, always beginning 
and ending with Jenny ! How he would take home the 
work to Manchester, receive the magnificent remimeration 
contingent upon its being well woven, and then — wouldn't 
he astonish the neighbours ! 

" I'll darken our folks* windows wi' sich a looad o' things 
when I come back," he said, as he was setting out, " as '11 
mak 'em think there's gooin to be a thunner-storm ; mind 
if I dunno'. Gome, if t' wants a buss, be sharp an' tak it, 
for there's owd Mally, an' owd Ailse, an' a lot moore 
neighbours on th' watch for me. It'll be like wakes to-neet, 
I know, when they see'n th' cart comin." 
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Bobin's hat brim touched Jenny's forehead, an incident 
that caused some meaning glances to pass between " owd 
Mally " and *^ owd Ailse/' and the next moment he was 
"swingin his shoon" down the lane on his way to Man- 
chester. 

To clean the house was not a very laborious undertaking 
for a strapping woman, inasmuch as there was little in it 
that required the magic touch of housewifery. But what 
there was to clean was well cleaned ; and in the evening 
the fire looked so bright, and so reflected itself in Jenny's 
face, that mahogany would have blushed to behold the 
picture. 

The sun was about putting on its nightcap when the 
young wife heard a shout in the lane. She looked out to 
see what was the matter. In the distance she beheld what 
she supposed to be a cart, attended by a crowd of children, 
who were shouting as though they had newly insured their 
lungs. A few minutes enabled her to make out the cause 
of these boisterous demonstrations. It was her husband, 
standing like an amateur *' cheap Jack," in the midst of 
what was assumed to be a load of household furniture, 
drawn by a horse that appeared to have plenty of leisure 
to cultivate acquaintance with the more forward of the 
crowd. As it fell out, Bobin's mother would not have any 
very great reason to be afraid of thunder when the cart 
passed her window, for the load was not so large as her 
son had calculated on, but still was considerable for the 
money he had laid out. As the cart drew up to its 
destination there was a final shout given, after which 
Bobin dismounted, and, dismissing his juvenile friends 
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-with a promise that he would not forget them when apple 
time came, proceeded to hand over his newly-acquired 
worldly possessions to someone whom he knew would take 
care of them. 

What a busy Saturday night there was in that cottage 
at *' Little Green ! " How Eobin persisted in putting 
things in wrong places; and what patience Jenny had with 
his absurd notions of housewifery ! But everything was so 
placed at last, that the head of the house declared it 
'' fitted like a new suit o' clooas;" and he sat con- 
templating the change as long as he could keep his eyes 
open. 

Eobin was up first on the Sunday morning, and had 
lighted the fire, and made a blackamoor of the new kettle, 
when Jenny made her appearance. A Ithough unaccustomed 
to any violent show of piety, the minds of our young friends 
were fixed upon going to church that day ; and after the 
best breakfast that had been partaken of since manna fell 
in the wilderness, they prepared themselves for duties not 
novel, but neglected. 

The sermon they listened to might have been preached 
on purpose, for it pointed to the importance of individual 
effort, and the blessings which industry and providence, 
guided by righteousness, might be the means of scattering 
over the land. Something was added about every man 
sitting under his own ^'vine and fig tree; '' and Bobin made 
up his mind that he would have a vine and fig tree of his 
own, if a cottage roof was meant by the typical illustration. 

There was a little spot in the village sacred to Bobin's 
first dream of love. He had played there in his childhood. 
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In after-life he had leaned against the railings that fenced 
it round, and thought of Jenny. And now every time he 
passed it it became invested with the romance of both 
periods. A board stuck upon a pole informed the passer- 
by that the land thereabouts was to be let for building 
upon. 

''An' I'll be th* fust," Eobin said to himself, ''if some- 
body isno' sharp ; mind if I am not." 

The board had caught Bobin's eye as He returned from 
church ; ^and pointing out the spot to Jenny, he commu- 
nicated his design of planting his vine and fig tree not far 
from it. 

Thus the world was getting on. Begun with nothing 
save love and earnestness, it had put forth its first fruits, 
and they were safely garnered. As surely as seed time 
came the harvest followed, whilst the earnestness was kept 
up, and the love abated not. Every fortnight there was 
some addition made to the household surroundings — a 
stool, a picture, a looking-glass — ^no matter what, if it 
promised to be of use, it found a place in their domestic 
economy. And the couple smiled upon their new creation, 
for they saw it was good. In a few months from the 
beginning the little world had become a model. A 
warmer hearth never made a husband's feet reluctant 
to leave it; whiter walls shone not anywhere; and if ever 
pictures stirred the soul of a connossieur more than did 
a certain collection that of Bobin o' Truffle's, they 
must have been the productions of masters old as Time 
itself. A chair foot, a drawer handle, a plated keyhole — 
had each its own fire playing upon its surface. Nay, the 
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very '' kist " of drawers itself was a conflagration that, 
from its intenseness and its daily repetition, ought to have 
consumed that little world in no time. And what quaint 
patterns the geraniums in the window sometimes formed 
on Jenny's apron; and how their bloom tried to excel that 
of her cheeks, but always failed, and seemed to droop at 
last as if in despair ! And how the lark sang in its dainty 
prison-home — sometimes hung in the sunlight beneath the 
chamber-window, or perched upon the garden hedge, wher« 
the bees would come to remind it of summer air and free- 
dom away among the meadows ! And how Bobin whistled 
at his loom ! And how Jenny sang the quaint old ballads 
she had learned in her girlhood, and which were all about 
true love and false love — knights and dames immortalised 
by the minstrels who sang in the " good old times,*' ere 
music halls had debased the lyric world with unromantic 
creations ! And how the old house at " Little Green *' at 
length developed itself into such a sweet and cosy home- 
stead, that neighbours would find excuses for ^'neigh- 
bouring *' there, and wondered what the charm was that 
made it so different from their own ! 

The " old cart" jogged merrily on its eternal way. The 
winter never was so short, because summer had left a 
remembrance of its warmth and cheeriness in the home of 
our world-beginners that made even Christmas look green 
and sunny. And the season of flowers came round as if in 
a hurry ; and on the anniversary of that day on which a 
certain wedding peal was rung, Bobin o' Truffle's put his 
spade in the earth, and threw up the sod that was to 
inaugurate the rearing of the vine and fig tree beneath 
whose shade he was to sit the rest of his days. s 
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On the following Sunday there was a christening. One 
of the sponsors, a proud damsel brought up to town 
tastes, wanted the child to be named ** Ada Clara ; " but 
Bobin would have nothing but plain " Jeimy** — ^not even 
**Jane;" and "Jenny" it was called, making two of a 
name that the husband and father declared was not 
equalled in prettiness by any nominative invented since 
" Eve/' 

With the child grew the vine and fig tree. Every 
evening after the shuttle had been laid aside, Bobin, 
assisted by a companion who was a bricklayer, made some 
addition to the walls that were slowly rising above their 
foundations. By midsummer a window-sill had been laid, 
and it was Bobin's delight to rest his elbows upon it, and 
imagine himself looking through a square of plateglass at 
a happy group within. By "wakes" time beams were 
spanning the walls, and neighbours who had laughed at 
Bobin's boldness, now bit their lips, and acknowledged that 
the walls were straighter and the bricks more evenly laid 
than they had pretended to suppose ; but how would the 
timbering go on ? Well, it did go on. The first flooring 
might be rudely put together, but it was laid at last, and 
the amateur carpenter whose work it was danced such a 
hornpipe upon it, that the clog marks were with difficulty 
planed out. 

Higher went the walls. A mortgage on the property 
enabled its owner to give the work such an impulse that 
the rooftree crowned it before the first November blast had 
tried what powers of resistance such a pile of bricks and 
mortar possessed. And was not the "rearing supper" 
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Buch a " stir " as hath never been known since the days of 
"main-brews," "potato-pie" gatherings, and football 
matches ? To be sure it was ! Bobin made a speech on 
the occasion, something like the following : — 

" Neighbours, two year sin' I're a great hobblin leather- 
yead, mopin through th' wo'ld like a barn owl i* dayleet. 
I carried o ut belunged to me under my hat — ^when I had 
one — an* thowt if I*d thrippence i* my pocket I're like to 
spend it o' summat I should never see agen. How it wur 
ut folk could save owt, or what they saved it for, I couldno* 
tell. I've maundert about i'th' cloof mony a time by mysel 
thinkin about it, but geet no wiser till I went to a skoo. 
misses [here he looked at his wife, who hung down her 
head and blushed] , an* hoo showed me how one an* one 
made two, an* how two could be made one ; an' if that is 
no* double-jointed *rithmetic, I wonder what is. Well, we 
tried how this makkin two into one 'ud suit ; so we geet 
tee'd together wi* a church bant, an* fund it wur a good 
deeal comfortabler a bant than some folk reckont. Then, 
fro* nowt to begin with, we geet agate o* owe-in* an' one-in', 
and two-ill' and firo-in', till we played sich a deuce wi' th* 
'rithmetic ut I could hardly tell wheere I wur. Well, I 
fund mysel at last wheere I am now, i'th' middle of a good 
houseful 0* fumityer, ut's bin takken in i' numbers, same 
as * Owd Juddie Bible,' an' wi' a new house, too, ut*s bin 
takken in o'tb* same plan, an* ut, in another year, I 
expect '11 be as mich my own as my teeth are. An* look 
here, too [pointing to his first-born, which gave such a 
crow, and threw up its arms in so demonstrative a manner, 
that the father had to make a " face *' to quiet it J ! more 
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*rithmetic ! [He was on the point of saying something 
about hindrances when a look from Jenny checked him ; 
so he made a sentence of conghs^ that were anything but 
bronchial, and proceeded.] An' o this, yo' seen, comes o' 
keepin up wi' yo'r calkilatin — bein determint if so an* so 
comes to so mich, to work it ont as fast as yo' con, an' 
yo'U find yo rsels, someday, lookin so hee i'th' wo'ld, ut 
nowt short of a balloon could raich yo'. Now, then, I'll 
sing yo' a song co'ed — 

A COT 0' YO'R OWN. 

Come, lads, lend yo'r ears, an' I'll sing yo' a song, 

That isno' o' battles an' strife, 
But o' peace an' goodwill between mon an' his kind — 

A bond between husband an' wife. 
It's be yo'r own mesther an' landlord besides, 

Feight shy o' bumbailiff an' dnn ; 
Plant yo'r vine an' yo'r fig tree before it's too late, 

An' live in a cot o' yo'r own. 

CHOBUS. 

Then live for to-mom, lads, an' dnnno' be foos, 
But wortch an' lay by when yo' con ; 

While yo'r lithesome an' limber, 

Pile up brick an' timber, 
An' live in a cot o' yo'r own. 



A mon that's a shopbook '11 never get on — 

If he's credit he pays for't, that's sure ; 
Let him pay ready brass, spend so more than he gets. 

An' he'll never be hampered nor poor« 
A rent-day's a care-day, as oft' as it comes, 

When a londlord's as hard as a stone : 
But this weekly vexation ne'er troubles the breast 

Of a mon that's a cot o' his own. 
Then live for to-mom, (fee. 
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There's one o' my neighbours — ^how wealthy he's grown, 

By lendin, an' screwin, an' jobs ; 
Bnt if nob'dy'd borrowed an' paid double back, 

How mich better for other folk's fobs 1 
What yo' payn through yo'r nose i' both shopscores an' rent, 

An' interest to popshop an' *' loan," 
Would soon lay th' foundations o' prosperous days, 

An' build yo' a cot o' yo'r own. 
Then live for to-mom, &c. 



Yo' conno' raise hay if yo' sown nowt but wynt ; 

Loud talkin 'U gether no cum ; 
But deWe, plough, an' harrow, an' scatter good seed, 

An' yo'll fill both yo'r meal-poke and chum. 
Then here's to a mon that'll strive for the best. 

An' lay up for owd age while he con ; 
An' that ne'er shuts his dur on a shelterless friend. 

While he lives in a cot o' his own. 
Then live for to-mom, &c. 

But I see yo're lookin dry, so I'll buttle round." 

Jenny had breived for this occasion, and of such a 
tempting flavour was the ale, that Bobin might have been 
seen hovering about the "2 gal." bottle nearly the whole 
of the afternoon. His frequent visits to the "buttery" 
had made him quite mellow ; and he was now in so happy 
a humour, so at peace with himself and everybody, that he 
declared — " if it wumo' a sin, he could wish they met o 
live for ever ! " 

And still the " old cart" jogged merrily on its eternal 
way. The summer came again. The wedding-day 
dawned as brightly as it had two years ago, and brought 
unusual bustle in the village. It was Bobin o* Truffle's 
" flitting." The new house was finished, the " hearthstone 
warmed," the "household gods" assigned their places. 
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When night came, and the rejoicing was over, Bobin found 
himself wishing that it might be the lot of the city-pent, 
the homeless wanderer, and the toiling thonaands to whom 
" daily bread" was their highest attainment, to be like 
him — sitting under his oun vine and Jig tree, none daring to 
make him afraid. 
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